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Northern District of New- Yorkf to wit. 

Be it remembered, That on the fifth day of May, in the fifty-first year 
of the independence of the United States of America, A. D. 1S27, Mont- 
gomery R. Bartlett, of the said District, hath deposited in this office 
the title of a book, the right whereof he claims aa author, in the words 
following"; t6 wit : — 

"The Common School Manual ; a regular and connected course of Ele-. 
mentary Studies, embracing" the necessary and useful brjlnches of a com- 
mon education. In four parts. Compiled from the latest andniost ap- 
proved authors. By M. R. Bartlett." 

In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, enti+led, 
"An Act for the encouragement pf Learninc', by securing* the copies 
of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors ana proprietor^HLsuch copies, 
during the times therein mentioned." And, also, to the Ad^htiflbd, "An 
Act, supplementary to an Act, entitled, an Act for the encouraffement of 
Learning, by securing tlie copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to th« 
autliors and proprietors of such copies, during the time therein men- 
tidned, and extendino* the benefits- thereof to the arts of designing en- 
graving, and etching nistorical and other prints." 

R. R. LANSING, 
Clerk of the District Court of jthe United States 

for the Northern District of New- York. 
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PART n.-CHAPTER XVU. 





(Lesson 1.) spelling. 




IJo^j^ words 


of two syllables ; 


accent on the first; vowels 


ab'bis 


' at'las 


bed 'rite 


* b6nd'man 


ab'sent 


bag'plpe;*' 


bed'tirae 


bdnd'slave 


advent 


^^ bal'lad 


bel'dam- 


brag'gart 


aU'verb 


ballast 


ben'net 


brand'ish 


ad'verse 


ban'dit 


bid'ding 


brim'fftl 


aglet 


ba,nd'roll 


bil'bo 


brim'stdne 


am'bit 


bank'bill 


bfl'let 


brin'ded 


am'bi^h 


bank'rupt 


bis't6nt 


brotli'el 


ant'hiU A 
aii't'hem ^ 


bant'ling 


bland'ish 


bum'bard 


bap'tist 


blast'ed 


bum' bast 


an'vil 


bar'ren 


blem'ish 


bunt'ing 


ftp'tate 


' bash'M 


bless'ed 


burn'ing 


ap'tote 


bav'in 


bless'ing 


burn'ish 


ar'rant 


bed 'ding 


bob' bin 


bus'kin 


ar'ras 


bed'mate 


b6d*kin 


but'end 


as' pen 


bed'post 


bond' age 


but'ment 


as'tral 


bed'rid 








(Lesson "2. 


) READING. 





Note. Reading is a bi'anch of elementary study to which almost all 
scholars pay some attention, but with which few ever become fully or cor- 
rectly acquainted. Less critical and practical instruction is given in thia 
than in most of the other parts of an education. Generally speaking, scho- 
lars read as a matter of course, but tlic manner of their reading, is left to 
their own caprice. Hence, they imbibe many errors, and seldom acquire 
a good style of delivery. 

To remedy this c-eneral defect, I have thought proper lo introduce a few 
simple principles ror the management of Empiiaais, and the Inflections of 
the voice ; and to exhibit the manner of applyiug these to practice, by the 
introduction of a fe\v sensible characters, designed to direct tlie pupil in his 
efforts to obtain a proper style of reading. 

Tlie principles are not new ; they direct the efforts of all who are ffood 
readers or speakers, and 1 cannot dismiss the hope, that parents, teachers, 
and pupils, will unite their eiibrts with tliis humble attempt to effect a radi- 
cal reform in the general style of reading. > 

Allow me to observe, that it is not tlie quantity of reading which the child 
]£ allowed, that makes him a corr^t reader, so uvucKocb \,n!^ tn.'dxcski^x ol^- 
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liveriog' what he does read. In no case should the subject or the language' 
be above the pupils command, and the manner should be first dictated bv 
the teacher, and the principles toibe iijculpated, clearly e^roipined. It irilL 
not be difficult for Ihe pupil possessed of a tolerable ear, totbliow. TKc first 
principle that claims attention is 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is a strong force of the voice applied to one or 
more words in a sentence, by which it is distinguished from all 
the other words in connexion. 

In reading or speaking, there are three degrees of force that 
may be readily observed. 

The Major force, the Minor force, and the Feeble force. 

The Major force, or strong Emphasis, is applied to words 
which stand opposed, or that imply antithesis^ arid for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing these to the eye of *the reader, they are 
generally printed in Italics. Thus: ^. 

Many persons mistake the love of virtue for the practice of it. 

(Lesson 3.) arithmetic. 

Arithmetic is the art of computing byvnymbers. The great ob- - 
ject to be accomplished by this study, is to learn how to take 
numbers, or quantities which are given, and by working with 
them according to specific rules, obtain other relatiA numbers, 
or quantities, which are not given^ but required by me proposi- 
tion. 

Now the given numbers and quantities can Ije positively 
changed or affected only in two ways; that is, by adding 
something' to them, or by taking something from them. 
Hence, all operations in arithmetic, proceed upon the two 
opposite principles of addition, and subtraction. ^ 

ADDITION. 

Addition exhibits a method of putting two or more numbers 
together, and finding their amount. 

Rule 1. Place the given nimibers under each other, in such 
a way that units stand under miits, tens under tens, and hun- 
dreds under hundreds, and so on, and draw a line under the 
last number. 

2. Begin at the units column, and add together, upward, all 
the figures in it, and place the amount, if 1^ than ten, under 
that column. 

3. If the amount be just ten, place a cypher there, and carry 
one tp the next left hand column. 

\ 4. limpre than ten, or two or more even tens, set down all f 
there is over, and carry OTie for each' even ten to the next left 
hand column. 

5. Proceed in this way through all the eolumns, and set down 
ihefuU amount under the left hand column. 
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Proof. Add the columns downward, carrying in the saixie 
manner as in adding them up\<rard, and if the two results agree, 
then the work is right. Thus: " ' 



(1) 
3 

2 

4 

2 

5 

16 



(2) 
6 

5 

7 
8 
9 

35 



(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


10 


25 


652 


11 


42 


823 


9 


31 


914 


12 


-64 . 


492 


20 


73 


365 



62 



225 



3246 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



(Lesson 4.) 

English Grammar explains the correct mode of writing and 
speaking^he English Language agreeably to its true idiom, and 
the most approved usages.— The words of which this language is 
composed, may be classed under ten heads, called parts of 
speech. 

77ie Ast part of speech, 

Thejlrst part of speech is the noun; and it means name: 
Hence, all words that stand for names, are nouns. 

As, book, pen, bird, beast, man, fish, hill, world, bope^ fear, 
joy, time, news, sin, grace, faitli, &c, ' 

Obs, 1. Now, you will always know a noun, because it means 
name, a^u^o other part of speech can be made a name. Names 
are giverrh wliatever you can see, hear^ taste, touch, smell, or 
fed, or of which you can think or speak. All the other parts of 
speech are converted into ^no-uv^, when they are made the suh^ 
ject of thought or discourse. 

Obs. 2. All the parts of speech derive their names from 
some property which they respectively possess, or some office 
which they perform in the construction of language, 

(Lesson 5.) sfejllino. 

dis'tant dog'slegp 
d6g'star 
ddg'trot 
dos'sil 
dot'tard 
drag'n6t 
dra^'ish 
dress 'ing , 
drdp'ping 



das'tard 

d6n'tal 

den'tlst 

der'vis 

des'p6t 

dlm'Ish 

dim'mer 

dip'sas 

dip'tdte 



dog'teetli 

dog'bane 

dog'fish 

ddg'gr^l 

ddg'gish 

dog'hole 

ddg'house 

d6g'ma 



drdp'let 
driig'gist 
drum 'fish 
dullard 
dumpish 
diimpling 
' dusk'Ish 
.dust'man 



grf6rt 

cld'est 

elv'ish 

emblem 

em'pire 

end'mOst 

en'ter 

er'got 

er'rant 



dv\.eiring 

(Lesson 6.) reading. 

. Emphasis. 

As Emphasis implies opposition in meaning ; the correct appli** 
cation of it may be aided by the following * 
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Rule. Those words and phrases in a sentence, whicli 
stand opposed to each other, or which form antithesis, adopt 
the major Emphasis, Thus : 

Persons of good taste expect to be pleased, at the same time 
they are informed; and they think the best sense deserves the 
best laTigua^e, 

As a Persian soldier was railing against Alexander the Great, 
his officer observed, ' Sir, you are paid to Jight against Alexan- 
der, not to rail at him.' 

Tlie wise man is happy when he gains his own esteem ; the 
fool, when he gains the esteem of others. 

That may be held right which takes many words to prove it 
wrong ; and that wrong, which does not, without much labour, 
appear to b*> right, ^ 

How many noW are d^ad to mef 
Who live to others yet I 
How many are o/ive to me 
Who crumble in their graves, nor see 
That sick'ning, sinking look; which we, 
'Till dead, can ne'er forget I 
Tho' deep, yet clear, tho' gentle yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without d^eriiowing, full. 
We judge of men less by the 7?7ert^ which distinguishes them^ 
than by the interest which governs us. 

Exercise and temperance improve not only a common con 
stitution, but a very indifferent one. I 

Many states were in alliance with, and under the protection 
qf, the then mistress of the world. 





(Lesson 7.) arithmetic. 






Addition. 


* 


(6) 


' (7) (8) 


(9) 


175 


1234 31245 


432156 


324 


2134 21345 


354612 


165 


2314 13254 


516342 


473 


3241 42152 


164253 


216 


4321 63241 


256134 


527 


3124 12345 


728596 



NoTB. The pupil should be required to numerate and value each line of 
figures, until he can express their value \v;Lth perfect accuracy and iacilify. 

(Lesson 8.) grammar. 

7%6 2d part of speech, 

1 The second part of speech is the article; and it is used to 
limit the noun. There are but two articles in the language; — 
a or an, and the. They are placed before nouns, and refer to 
them in limitation. ^ 

As, a book, »pen, a bird, a beast, the man, the hill, the world, 
the news, a sin, a grace, the faith, &e. 
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Obs. You will henc^^rUt. know the article, for U cornea b&» 
fofc the nourty and limmnh meaning, 

(liesson 9.) sfelling. 

famish m'Jip flat'ldag frSah'et 

fan'nel fin'ish Mt'ish fret'fftl 

fat'ling fin'like flesh'h66k frdg'ftsh 

fen'nel fish'h66k flesh'pdt fron'tai 

fer'vent fish'pdnd flip'pant fr6st'6d 

s t » fer'Yid fish'ing flit'ting frus'trate 

fet'ed fil'fCa fldr'id fnis'ttiin 

fifteen fit'ment fldr'in fun'nel 

fig'ment flag'br66m fdnd'ling fur'bish 

fig'ure flag'ship fop'pish fur'liftng 

m^^ate flan'n^l fds'sfl fur'nish 

(Lesson 10.) reading. 

Emphasis. 

The word or phrase which forihs antithesis is not always ex- 
pressed, but implied ; hence it will be safe to adopt the following 

BuLE. The word or phrase which indicates or implies opposi- 
tion, adopts the major Emphasis. Thus: 

As a Persian soldier was railing against Alexander the Great, 
his officer observed, Sir, you are paid to fght against Alexan- 
der. 

Behold how he lotted him ! 

Why should Rome fall a moment before her time 1 

My friend, Justice appears to be lame. 

And Nathan said unto David, thou art the man. 

Obs. 1. In these examples it is by no means difficult to dis- 
tinguish the opposing words, and see the propriety of placing 
the emphasis, 

' In the 1st. — Sir, you are paid io fght against Alexander, not 
to rat? at him^ 

In the 2d, — He not only merely liked him, but he Icyoed 
him. 

Why shall Rome fall^ not a month or airecA: before her time, 
but a moment, . 

Justice is proverbially blind, and she seems to be lame. 

And Nathan said unto David, the Host whom \ have described 
is not the man, but tlwu art the man. 

Obs. It may not he amiss to inform the pupil thai in many 
eases the application of emphasis is purely arbitrary, and map 
be changed at liberty in order to vary the construction of the 
language, but a given construction always requires a stdtion' 
ary emphasis. 

This may be illustrated by an example or two. Thus: 

Does John live in the city ? 

In thfb question the inquiry is whether John or his brother (or 
some other person) lives in the city. . . 



I 
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poes John live in the city ? 

Now we knew John went to the cijty, bnt we wish|o know if fie 
lives there. > 

Does John live in the city 7 
Here we suppose John lives in the country ^ and not in the city; 

(Lesson II.) arithmetic. 

> Addition, 

(10) 35642 (11) 487219 (12) 76 (13) ?62 

213 201463 345 4253 

3124 514 2453 79627 

22 3591 30682 3006 

5631 6023 6021 250 

31378 302030 43 73 

(Lesson 12.) grammar. 
The 3dZ part of speech. 

The thi/rd part of speech, is the Verh;\i exj^resses an action^, 
or passion, or beings or the state oi> beii^g, of sonxe person or 
thing. Thus: 

Read, write, work, play,* love, hate, rise, fall,'is, have, &c. 
the boys i;ead, tlie girls write, men work, children play, pa- 
rents love, waters rise, nations fall, Ann is kind, birds have 
wings. 

Obs. 1. Now you will he able to know the verb; for it ex- 
presses the action, passion^ or hein^ of some agent or noun. 

Obs. 2, You are now able to distinguish three parts of 
speech, the noun, the article, and tlie verb. Of these you can 
form a sentence,, and determine the relation that e:^'ts he- 
tween tlwm when covibined. Thus: The hills rise. The rain 
falls. A bird flies. God is. Each of these assertions con- 
stitutes a complete sentence. 

(Lesson 13.) spelling. 

grand'stre gust'fM hand's&w 

gran'flle hab'it haiig'in^ 

grap'nel hag'gard hang'man 

grav'el hag'gish hat'band 

griffin h^m'let hav'ing 

gris'kin ham'string hell'Ish 

grotto hand'ed hell'w^rd 

grum'mel hand'fast helpTCd 

gruntning hand'f(il hen'r66at 

gunshot hand'gua hen'bane 
gun'smit'h 

(Lesson 14.) reaping. 

Inflections of the voice. 
The inflections of the voice are those natural slides which 
the voice makes on Coming to a pause, or in pronouncing a strong* 
ly emphatic word. 



gallant 


gob'let 


gam'ut 


goblin 


gan'za 


godlike 


gar'ret 


gddling 


geld'ing 


god 'ship 


getting 


god'wit 


gift'ed 


gds'pel 


gild'ing 


gos'sip 


gim'let 


gram'mar 


gldb'ule 


gram'ptia 


gl5t'trs 


grgji'dam 
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Of these slides there are two kinds, easily distin^ished, be- 
cause directly opposite. One is called the rising inflection, be* 
cause the voice takes an upward turn, and the other is called 
fhefailing' inflection, for the voice takes a dorxmward direction. 

The rising inflection may be represented by this ' character, 
and the falling by this \. 

The application of these slides of the voice to the pronuncia- 
tion of written language, may be easily and correctly acquired 
by attending to the following directions. 
i Rule 1. When the sentence consists of two great construc- 
tive parts, joined by corresponding particles, i\ie first part takes 
the risings and the second^ the falling inflection ; thus ; as Co- 
lumbia, expects all her son^Uy be brave' , so she presumes all 
her daughters to be mrtuous\. If youth be trifled away 
without improvement^, then manhood will be unprofitable, and 
old age, miserablev 

Obs. 1. TVie connecting particles are often understood^ yet 
the same inflections obtain. 

Thus : We are often complaining of the shortness of life', 
and acting as though it had no end\. Or thus: 
/ Tho' we are often complaining of the shortness of life', yet w© 
generally act as though it had no end\. 

Obs. 2. The above constructed sentence is what writers 
term the direct period. It will be well therefore' to observe 
and consider its parts. 

(Lesson 15.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in Addition. 

14. What is the amount of 38, 96, 124, 1172^ and 16? 

./^nsMrer 1446 
rs. What is the amount of 304, 201, 830, and 20 ? 

Answer 135S 

16. What is the amount of 32, 106, 41, 90, 12, 76, 13,000, 
and 21 ? Answer, 13,378. 

17. A. has 36 quills, B. 74, C. 102, E. 19, F. 27, G. 52, and 
H. 12; how many in all? Answer, 322. . 

18. K. and his two brothers went for nuts; on their return, 
one had 306, the next 409, and the third had 520, how many had 
all the boys? ^ Answer, 1235. 

19. A. bought him a suit of clothes throughout; his hat and 
boots cost 16 dollars, his coat and vest, 39 dollars, and all the 
rest, 23 dollars ; what is the amount ? Answer, 78. 

20. B. bought 212 barrels of flour in one lot, for 1060 dollars ; 
320 barrels in another lot, for 1600 dollars; and 166 barrels in a 
third lot, for 830 dollars; fiind the amount of flour and money. 

Answer, 698 barrels,— 3490 ' dollars. 

21. D. went out with bills to collect money; of ©ne he got 
JS^ dollars, of another, 49, of a third, 84, of a fourth, 33, and of 
a fifth, 65 ; what is the amount oAp.V collection ? 

Ai\awet^'2Sn iio'&sxa* 
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(Lesson 16.) grammar. 

Hie 4th pari of speech. 

The fourth part of speech, is the Pronoun; that is, a word 
used in the place of a noun. The pronoun holds the same rela- 
tion to the verb which the noun holds, but it is not limited by 
an article. 

Thus : He, she, it, I, we, you, they, &c. are pronouns. As : 
John is a good boy, h£ loves his book ; He keeps it clean. Ann 
writes well ; she is a good child. The river flows ; it is deep. 

Obs. 1. John^ Ann, and river, are nouns, and he, she, it, are 
pronouns, and represent the nouns, 

Obs. 2. Hence, you vnll know tlie pronoun, because it^standa 
for, or in place of the noun. 

(Lesson 17.) spelling. ^ 



her'ald ' 


hub'btib 


in'let 


lam 'bent 


herd'gr66nji 


huffish 


in'mate 


lam' mas 


herd 'man 


hum 'drum 


in'mOst 


land'ed 


her'mit 


hun'dred 


in 'side 


laud^fAll 


her'ring 


hunts'man 


in'stant 


land'grave 


hip 'pish 


hurl'bat 


iu'step 


land'inl 


hip'shot 


hurt'fW 


in'td 


land'lord 


h6b'n6b 


husk'ed 


in'verse 


land'mark 


hod'man 


im'post 


in'w4rd 


lap'ddg 


hdg'gish 


im 'pulse 


jun'tS 


lap'f (d • 


hol'land 


in'bbrn 


kid'nap 


lap'wing 


hor'rid 


in' bred 


kim'bo 


lav'ish 


hot'bed 


iu'fant 


kin'dred 


l^m'md. 


hot'hoCise 


in 'got 


king'like 




h6t'spur 


in'land 


king'ship 






(Lesson 


18.) reading. 


• 



Inflections of the voice. 

Rule 2. When the sentence consists of two great parts,- ex- 
planatory of each other, the^rs^ part takes the rising" inflection 
and the second, the falling. Thus : — 

Every man that reasons is a logician^, though he may be 
wholly ignorant of the rules of logic\. 

There are some arts of which all men are masters^, without 
ever having studied themv. 

- Persons of good taste expect to be pleased', at the same time 
they are informed \. 

A devout soul may desire to see the things which God has 
prepared for those that love him', though no eye^ hath seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered the heart of Tiian to conceive 
their superlative glory \. 

At the return of peace, in obedience tor the voice of the people, 
he returned his sword to its scabbard' ; for it was jn obedience to 






thh same respected voice Ikafle drew it at the approach of war\. 
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0B8. - These examples are what writers term inverted periods. 
They are distinguished hy the property which they possess of 
being" transposed and converted at once into direct periods. One 
example will suffice. 

Though men may be wholly ignorant of the 7*v2es of hgid^ 
yet every one that reasons is a logicians, 

(Lesson 19.) arithmetic. 
The second primary principle in arithmetic is 

SUBTRACTION. 

It teaches the method of taking a less number from a greater, 
aaid showing the difference. 

The larger number is called the 7wrnii«n<i; and the smaller, the 
nbtrahend; and the difference between them, the remainder. 

Rule 1. Write the larger given nunjber first ; then, the smaller « 
given number under it, placing units under units, and tens under 
tens, &c. and draw a line. 

2. Begin at the place of units, and take the lower figure from 
that which stands directly over it, and place the difference below 
the line, and under the smaller number. 

Proof. Add the difference and smaller number together, and, 
if right, the amount will be equal to the larger number. 

Thus:(l) (2) -' (3) (4) 

346 Minuend. 4325 64534 356428 

2ai Subtrahend. 3214 53322 135214 



112 Remainder. 

346 Proof. 
Obs. It often happens that the lowerfgure is larger than the 
upper, but then it may be taken from 10, and the difference may 
be added to the upper figure; the amount must be placed below 
the line for the true reinainde7\ On^^ however^ must be carried 
to the next lower left hand figure. This is called borrowing 
ten, and carrying one to pay it.*'^ 

Thus : (5) (6) (7) (8) 

625468 83215678 45678902 374345168 

434685 36547891 16598093 185656789 



(Lesson 20.) grammar. 
7%e 5th part of speech. 

The fifth part of speech is the adjective; — ^its office is to refer 
to the n6un, and express aope quality or property attached to it. 

Thus: Good boys, fine girls, high hills, old pens, new books, 
blue sky, black clouds, tall trees, round balls, ripe plums, cold 
days, dark rng^ts, old houses. 

Obs. 1. ne adjective is generaUy placedh^(fc^ik^'t\i^^ 
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(Lesson 21.) spelling. 


len'tn 


16ng'Itiff 
liimp'isn 


manlike 


mid'wife 


lent'ish 


Tn^'na 


milk'maii 


l^s's^e 


lump'ing 


man'ish 


milk'pan 


les'sor 


lust'fOl 


mast'ed 


mllk'sop 


lim'bO 


lus'tral 


mast'ful 


min'strel 


Ifm'ped 


lus'tring 


rnem'brane 


mint'man 


lim'pit 


mad'hoftse 


iiien'sal 


mis'sal 


lin'den 


niad'man 


mer'it 


mdb'ish 


lin'seed 


iiiag'net 


mes'lin 


mdd'ule 


lin'tei 


maii'date 


midland 


motto 


liv'id 


man'drake 


mid'm&st 


mug'gish 


Idg'man 


maiiTtd 








(Lesson 22.) reading. 



€^er the article, Aa^ a sweet ajjpte^ an old book, the North 
JKiver. 

Obs. 2. Sometimes the adjective is placed after the noun;^ om 
a river, hmff, wide, and deep ; tL man, old, gray, and sick, 

Obs. 3. Now you wiU always know the adjective, for it e3S 
presses a quality or property, and refers to the noun inrnodifir 
cation. 



mun'dane 

mur'miir 

mush'r66m 

napTtin 

nar'rate 

nestling 

n6g'gia 

non'plus 

ndn'sense 

nds'tril 



Infections of the voice. 

Rule 3. . When the sentence is composed of two great con- 
structive parts, either direct or inverted, with one or more in- 
dependent additional members, each of those members adopt ' 
the falling inflection. Thus : . 

People of gpod taste expect to be pleased^, at the same time 
th§y are informed\ ; and they think the best sense entitled to the 
best languagev ; but their chief regard is to perspicuity \. 

As you will find in the bible all the truths necessary to be 
believed^, so you will find at the same time, all necessary direc- 
tions, for the discharge of your dutyv; this book therefore must 
be the rule of all your actions\ ; and it will prove yovat best 
friend through all the journey of life\. 

Obs. This is called a loose sentence, and the scholar will do 
well to examine it, that he may not fall into the err'or of con" 
founding it with otiier periods, 

(Lesson 23.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in Subtraction, 

1. B. has 56 marbles, and A. has 19 ; now let B. give A. 12L 
and which will have the most? 19+12=31, A's marbles; ana 
66—12=44, B's marbles ; and 44r-31=13. 

Anawer, B. has 13 the most. 

2. B's basket has 107 apples in it^C's has only 39; what is the 
diiference? Answer, 68. 

3. A. had 9612 dollars in the bank ; and he drew out 201 fot 
B,y and 1147 for C.| how much has he left? Ans. 8264. 



\. 
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4. Columbus diseovm-ed America in 1492, and it is now 1890^ 
how many years have elapsed ? Answer, 338. 

5. John has three pnrses ; in one he has 217 cents, in another, 
169, and in the third, 511; but Mark put his money, 1059 cents, 
into one purse ; which has the most ? 

(Lesson 24.) grammar. 
The 6th part of speech. 

The next and sixth part of speech, is the Participle, The 
participle is always formed from a verb, by adding ing, or ed, 
and, in a few cases, n or t, to the end of the verb. 

Thus : From the verb go, comes the participle go-ing ; and 
from halt, comes halt-ec7; from know, comes know-n; and 
from think, comes thought, 

Obs. 1. T^e participle seems' to comhine the properties botJi 
of a verb and an adjective j for it can be vsed to express an 
action, and also a quality or property. 

Obs. 2.^ You mil henceforth know tJ-e Participle, from the 
fact, that it is composed of the verb and one of the above ter- 
minations ; to wit : ing, ed, (or d only when the verb ends 
with €,) 71, or t 



pollard 

p6n'tif 

pop'gun 

pop'lar 

pds'sel 

p6s'til 

pdt'ash 

p6t'h66k 

pdt'ling 

preb'end 



Inflections of tlie voice. 

Rule 4. Compound sentences are composed of simple mem- 
bers, and the last but one, called the penuhimate member, ge-, 
nerally adopts the rising inflection. Thus : 

The scml considered abstractly from its passions,^ is of a re- 
miss and sedentary nature ;\ slow in itsresolves^' and languishing 
in its exertions.\ 

The wicked may, indeed, taste a kind of malignant pleasure 
in those actions,^ to which they are accustomed while in Jthis 
life', but when they are removed from all those objects which 
here tend to gratify them,' they will naturally become their own 
tormenters.\ 

Ob^ I, To tAis ruU tltere i$ ame ea?ccpti«a^ that xa^ \t\^^\ 





(Lesson 25.) spelling. 


nos'trum 


on'set 


pen'nant 


pin'diiat 


no^^el ^ 


onward 


penlile 


pin'fold 


nursling 


6r'rls 


per'ish 


pip'kin 


nut'gali 


os'tent 


per'jure 


pip'pin 


nCit'raeg 


pallid 


pestliottee 


pitlnan 


nut'sh^U 


pas'tel 


petlsh 


pit's&w 


ntit'tree 


pas'time 


petlo 


pU'fall 


dblong 


pel'vis 


pig'gin 


plant'ed 


ob'ole 


pendent 


pig'nut 


plSit'en 


drfing 


pending 


pil'grira 


plat'fdrm 


oVire 


pen'man 


pimping 






(Lesson 26.) REAmNG. 
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the penultimate member closes with a efrong empkaiie Ubord ; 
for then the falling' infection obtains. 

Thus : I must therefore desire the reader to remember that 
by the pleasures of tlie imagination, I mean those only which 
arise from sigM^ and that I divide them into two kinds\. 

Obs. 2. Strong emphasis naturally induces the falling in- 
fection, and a^ it is the gj^eat hinge upon which the sense 
turns, it is of' course paramount to every other principle, 

(Lesson 27.) arithmetic. 

The operations of Addition, may be readily and rapidly per- 
formed by another rule, called 

multiplication. 

In this rule there are two terms given to find a third. 

The term to be multiplied is cjilled the Mulfiplicand. 

The term by which lliat is multiplied, is called the Multiplier. 

And the result, or answer, is called the Product. 

But the two first terms are frequently called Factors. 

When the Multiplier Is less than 13, it is distinguished by the 
phrase, Short MultiplicaUon, and the result is placed in one 
line below the Multiplior. 

Rule 1. Of the given /^ic?or.§, place the cmaller imder the 
greater, and draw a line below both. 

2. Multiply each figure in the upper factor, by that of the 
lower, and carry one for every ten, as in addition. 

Thus : (1.) ^klultipiicand, 232 i p 

Multiplier, s^^'aciors. 



Answer, 698 Product. * ' 

PaooF.''This may be had by addition, or more properly by 
division. 

232 , 

232 

698 Proof. 
Or 690-^3=232 Proof. 

(2) 2331 (3) 3U76 (4) 64712 (5) 58762 
2 3 4 5 



(6) t28395 (7) 621390 (8) 3619543 (9) 5498762 
6 7 8 9 

(10) 8169532 ' (11) 56783 
10 11 

NoTE.—To multiply by 10 i3 merely t« add a cypher ^to the multiplkand'';' 
/^.\- lOd, aM two cy/»heT3 ?. ami fSr 1600, add 'three cypherai *^' t 
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(Lesson 28.) grammar. 

Tlie 1th part of speech. . ' 

Tlie seventh part of speech is the Adverb ; it is called so, te** 
cause it is added to the verb. 

As the verb expresses an action, the adverb is used with it to 
express the manner of the action. But it may be used with a 
verb, a participle, an adjective, or another adverb. A^: 

The boy reads badly. The words which compose this sen- 
tence are the article?^, which refers to the noun 6oy, in limita- 
tion ; boy is a noun, or the name of the one who reads ; reads 
is a verb, and expres^s the act which the boy does, and badly 
is an adverb, which shows the ?wa7i?ter of his reading. 

Note, Observe that words arc u?c<l iw 3i'2fns of the ideas which pa^s ill 
the mind ; that all our words niay be clcissed under ten names or heads, 
and that the object of studying' grammar, is to learn how to place these 
v/ords so ajs to exhibit our .idciis in a correct, concise, and perspicuous 
manner. 

Mary reads well, writes easily, spells correctly ; learns daily, 
looks thoughtfully, and does many lhiuf»4» prettily. Peter runs 
swiftly. John talks loudly. The sun shhies pleasantly. Ann 
is sitting erectly. Sarah writes very readily. 

Obs. 1. You will k-now tlie adverb because it belongs to 
the verbf participle, adjective, or another advei'b, and modifies it. 

Obs. 2. The fidverb is often mistaken for the adjective by 
careless folks, v)ho will not take the trouble of learning that 
one expresses a quality ^ and the other a manner. 



preVate 

preFude 

pres'to 

prit'h'ee 

problem 

publish 

pud'dfng 

puffin 

pur pit 

pfd'vfl 



Inflections of> tlie voice. 

Rule 5. Whpn a question is asked, and it begins with a verb 
il takes the rising inflection at the close. 

Thus : — Shall we crown the author of our evils^? 

Do the wise inherit largely of this world's goods^*? 

Are wc likely to spend life in friendship'? 

Will not til is account of party patches, appear rather improba- 
ble to those who live in the shades of retirement'? 

Can any thing in the female sex, appear more ridiculous than 
au unlimited desire for universal praisje' 1 



(Lesson 29.) spelling. 




purblind 




rag'stone 


red'wing 


pur'loin 




ram'pant 


rel'ish 


pur'port 




ram'p^t 


ren'net 


pusli'uig 




rapid 


r6nt'al 


ptish'pin 




rats'bane 


rev'el 


put'16g 




rav'in 


ringT}6ne 


rab'bi 




rav'ish 


ringlet 


rab'bin 




reb'el 


rds'triim 


rab'bit 




red'liot 


rubbish 


rag'fnan 




red'shank 




t Lesson 


30. 


) READING. 
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Can he exalt his views to any thing great and noble, who only 
believes that, after a short turn on the stage of this world, he is 
to sink for ever into obhvion'? 

Ob s. 1 . Many speakers and preacJiers, reputed good scholars^ 
hrww nothing of this ntU, or, at least, do not practice upon it ; 
whereas it is omje of the greatest beauties of delivery, and should 
he neglected on no occasion, unless controUed by the imperious 
demands; of strong emphasis. 

' Obs. /J. When this kind of question is extended to a number 
of Tnembers, they all adopt the rising inflection. 

Thus : Would an infinitely wise Being, make such a glorious 
creature as man for so mean a purpose^ ; can he delight in the 
production of such abortive intelligence^ ; such short lived, ra- 
tional being^? Would he give him talents that are not to be ex- 
erted^; and capacities that are not to be gratified'? 

\ (Lesson 31.) arithmetic. 

Mvltiplicaiiou. 

Obs. 1. When the Twultiplier is 13 or more, it is called Long 
MuLtiplication ; for then a line of products is m^adefor each 
fgure in the muUiplicand, except cyphers ; and the first 
figure of each line must be placed precisely under the figure 
which is made the multiplier. To get the answer^ the several 
lines must be added. 
Thus: (12) ^IJ] Factors. 

137024 (1) line of product, 
102768 (2) line of product, 
68512 (3) line of product, 



Ans. 8015904 Sum of the products. 

Obs. 2. To provd this sum by addition would be very tedigus : 
for the multiplicand mast be repeated 234 times, and the whole 
'added. Hence, a mode of proof by division will be given in the 
next rule. 

Obs. 3. This illustration will serve to show the advantages 
which multiplication has over addition, and the necessity there 
is of understanding it thoroughly. , 

Obs. 4, The redson why one is carried for every ten, is 
because ten in an inferior Solumn is equal- to gne only in the 
next left hand or superior column; on this ratio the principles 
of notation are founded. 

(13) 21435683 (14) 4586013 (15) 3021506 

232 2456 3024 



(16) 49089 (1,7) 7408096 (18) 20000 

609 7089 40 
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(Lesson 32.) grammar. \ 

Adverbs, 

The adverb is a very extensive part of speech. There are no 
fewer than ten or twelve diflferent kinds, and they should be well 
understood. 

1. Of Number; as, once, twice, thrice, &c. 

2. Of Order; (xs, first, secondly, lastly, finally, &c. 

3. Of Place ; as, here, where, upward, downward, &c. 

4. Of Time; as, now, lately, by and bye, often, yearly, &c. 

5. Of Quantity ; as, much, little, enough, abundantly, &c. , 

6. Of Qualitj/ or manner ; as, wisely, justly, fairly^ ably, &c. 

7. Of Doubt ; as, perhaps, possibly, perchance, likely, &c. 

8. Of Affirmation ; as, yes, surely, certaifily, truly, &c. 

9. Of Negation ; as, no, not, not at all, by no means, &c. 

10. Of Intei^roscation ; as, how, when, why, wherefore, &c. 

11. Of Comparison ; as, more, most, better, best, less, &c. 

(Lesson 33.) spelling. 



^ab'bat'h 
sar v6 
- sam* let 
sand' al 
sand' ed 
sand' ish • 
sand' stone 
sap' id 
sap' ling 
sat' ire 
sav' iw 



seg' ment 
self ish 
s^lf same 
sen' na 
ser' pent 
ser' rate 
ser' vant 
shag' ged 
shell' fish 
shelv' ing 
slier' iff 



sher' ris 
shil'ling 
ship' man 
ship' ping 
shdp' b66k 
shop' man 
shol' fr6e 
sig' nal 
sig' net 
sii' van 



sin' M 
sit' ting 
skil' fai 
skit' tish 
slant' ing 
slat' tern 
slip' sh6d 
slip' sldp 



Sim' plest 
(Lesson 34.) reading, . 
Inflections of the voice. 

Rule 6. When a question, is asked and it begins with a verb, 
and is followed by, or, joining another question, then ihQ first 
part takes the risings ^nd the secoml^ the falling' inflection. 

Thus: — Shall we crown the author of our calamity^, or shall 
we destroij him\. ^ 

Do the wise inherit largely of this world's -goods', or do they 
regard them astrifles\? 

Are we prepared to pass this life in friendship', dr must we live 
euemies\1 ' . 

Obs. The or is called a disjwtctive conjunction^ whicJi, tJiough 
it connects the members of a compound sentence, disjoins the 
sense; hut or does not always disjoin the sense; it often joiTis 
both sentences and, sense. 
Thus :— Will this account gain us admittance or do us credit ? 
.Here the or conjoins; for the construction,is this afteovvcvXV^ 
not gain us admittance and it will not do \va CTe^\\, 'XV'^i^^^^^'i 
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as the question begins with a verb, both parts take the rising 
inflection. 
Thus : — Will this account gain us admittance', or do us Credit^ 7 

Can storied urn', or animated bust', 

Back to its mansion, call the fleeting breath' ? 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust' ? 

Or flattery sooth the dull, cold ear of death' ? ^ 

(Lesson 35.) arithmetic, 
Multiplication. 



;21) 55201X 3101= 
23) 76006X60007= 
25) 51006X20010= 
(27) 87004X 8392= 
(29) 9898X 8769= 
(31) 7269X 9876= 



grammar. 



;20) 30046X 4004= 

22) 91703X 9806= 
^24) 100002x10002= 
;26) 630256X35028= 

28) 900349X70098= 
,30) 89894x69289= 

(Lesson 36.) 

77ie StJi part of speech. 

The eighth part of speech is the Conjunction. This class of 
words is used to join words and sentences, and members of 
sentences. They are generally small words, and are styled par- 
ticles. And, but, as, or, so, yet, are among the most common. 

Thus : — James and John are good boys. Jane and Mary read 
well, but they write too fast. He whistles as he goes, yet he is 
sad. As the tree falls, so it lies. 

Obs. You will know the conjunction because it connects words, 
&t* sentences^ or parts of sentences, and is called a connective 
particle. . 





(Lesson 37.) spelxing. 




slug'gish 


spig'nal 


stand'ard 


stiir fing 


slut' tish 


spirit 


stand'ing 


sub'urb 


snag'ged 


spit'tal 


stand'ish 


sul'tan 


snap'pish 


spit'ted 


stan'za 


sum'mit 


snip'snap 


splen'did 


stel'ler 


sum'm6n - 


sdHd 


splenish 


, stellate 


sun'burnt 


sdl'vent 


spring'h^t 


sterling 


sunlike 


sdn'net 


spring'tide 


stig'ms^ 


sun'set 


sot'llke 


spur'ling 


stiinife 


sun'shine 


sot'tish 


stag'gard 


strip'ping 


sur'naiue 


spav'in 


stag'nant 


strip'ling 


sur'pliis 


Rtjend'thrift 


stag'nate 


stiib'bed 






(Lesson 


38.) reading. 






Infections of the voice. 




Rule 7. 


When a questioi 


[1 is asked, and it begins with an in- 


ferrogative 
Inflection, 


pronoun or adverb, then it closes with the fallings 
Thus ; 
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Wbat eourse of instraction is best calculated to secure the 
happiness and usefulness of the human species\? 

Why are youth so generally attached to the more showy 
parts of an educatiom? 

Where, amidst the dark clouds of pagan philosophy, can he 
show us such clear prospects of a future state as are presented 
in St. Paul's epistle to the Corinthians\? 

What is your name\? Whence did you come\? How old are 
youv? 

Where is your book?\ When wiU you answer these ques- 
tions\? 

Obs. When the interrogative sentence begins with a pronoun 
trr adverb, and combines several members^ they all adopt the 
falling inflection, except the penultimate member y which takes 
the rising. 

Thus : Where, amidst the dark clouds of pagan philosophy, 
can he show us such clear prospects of a future states, the im- 
mortality of the soul\, the resurrection of the deadv, and the 
general judgment^, as are presented in the writings of St. Paul\? 

(Lesson 39.) arithmetic. 

The operations of subtraction may be performed in a very 
compendious way, by a rule called 

DIVISION. 

Division shows the method of finding how many times one 
number is contained in another, and wh^t regains. ^ 

In this case t^vo terms are given to find a third. 

The number given to be divided is called the Dividend. 

The number by which the division is made is called the Di- 
isisor. 

And the third term or answer is called the Quotient, 

What is left when the work is done, is a fractional part of 
the dividend, and is called the Remainder; this will always be 
less than the divisor. 

When the divisor is less than 13, it is called short division, 
for then it is done by one operation,, and the quotient stands in a 
line under the dividend. 

Rule 1. Write the divisor on the left of the dividend, and 
part them by a small curved line; then draw a line under the 
dividend. 

2. By inspection find how often the divisor is contained in 
the first left hand figure or figures of the dividend, and place 
the result under the right hand figure of those that were taken 
into the inspection for the first left hand figure of the quotient. 

3. If there be a remainder, suppose it to be as many tens, and 
prefixed to the next figure of the dividend, and then inspect 
and obtain a second quotient figure. 

4* Proceed in this way through all the figures of the dividend* 



i 
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Thus : Suppose the dividend to be 3426, and the divisor 6. 

, 6)3426 ^ 

671 Quotient. 
As the proof of Multiplication is by Division, so the proof 
of Division is best obtained by Multiplication, as follows : 

Multiply the quotient by the divisor, add in the remainder, 
if any, and the product will equal the dividend. 
Thus: 671 the Quotient. 

6 the Divisor. 

Product 3426 Proof. 

(Lesson 40.) grammar. 

The ninth part of speech. 

The ninth part of speech is the Preposition. This part of 
speech also joins words and phrases, and points out the relation 
that exists between them. Prepositions are likewise small 
words or particles, such as by, with, to, from, of, on, at, in, &c. 
and they are applied 

Thus: John went from Boston to Salem, in a stage on the 
turn-pike. Ann walked /rom the green, by the Park, on the left 
to Chatham. 

Obs. Although the Pt epos i Hon joins words, (^^c. like the con- 
junction, yet you can tell the preposition because it shows a releu- 
tion which the legitimate conjunction docs not. 

(Lesson 41.) spelling. 

tran'sit 

trav'erse 

tres'sed 

trib'une > 

trib'ute 

trim'ming 

trifph't'h6ng 

trip'ping 

trip'tote 



■ Inflections of the voice. 

Rule 8. When tlic sentence embraces exclanlatory member^^ 
they generally adopt the falling inflection. Thus : 

If this is a man of pleasure,' what is a man of pain\? In what 
a dismal gloom he sits forever\. ! How short his day of rejoicing\ ! 
For a moment he glitters, he dazzlesx ! In a moment, where is he\ I 
Oblivion covers his memory\l Oh that it did\! Infamy snatches 
him from the covering/ and, in the annala of disgrace, his tri- 
umphs are reeordctl\. . 



tab'id 


tem'pest 


ti?Vrn..ui ' 


tablet 


tem'pliir 


tit'bit 


tab'ret 


ten'ant 


tit'moClse 


tad'pOlc 


teh'dril 


ton'sil 


tag'rag 


ten'nis 


top'man " ^ 


tal'ent 


tent'ed 


tdp'most 


tal'mud 


tep'id 


tor'rent 


tap'r66f 


tes'tate 


tor'rid 


tar'iff 


test'ed 


tram'mel 


tat't66 


tim'id 
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Obs. As the exclamation is -merely an indtcation of the emo- 
tions of tJie mind^ it is evident that the faSXing is not always the 
appropriate inflection, and that there must be exceptions to the 
foregoing rule ; such is thefoUowing : 

wnither shall I tum\? Wretch that I am^! To what place 
shall I betake myself s? %all I go to the CajyitoV ? 

Alas ! it is overflowed with my brother's bloody! Or shall I go 
to my houses? There I behold my mother plmiged in, misery^, 
and weeping in despairv ! 

Oh the dark days of vanityv! when here^ how tasteless\! and 
how terrtftZe when gone\ ! Gone^? They7i«?cr gO\: — whenjME^f, 
Uiey haunt us stills! 

(Lesson 43.) arithmetic. 

Division, 

1) Divide 23143 by 4. (2; 

>) Divide 632461 by 5. (4 

^5) Divide 7382921 by 6. (6 

' ) Divide 861262 by 8. (8; 

[9) Divide 756238 by 12. (10) 789106 by 11. 

Obs. To divide any sum by 10, merdy eiU off the right hand 
'Jw^re, and call it a remainder; to divide by 100, cut off two 
^urts, by* 1000, cut off three figures^ ^c. 

(X^esson 44.) grammar. . ^ 

The IQth part of speech 

The tenth and last part of speech is the Interjection,. The use 
of this class of words, is to express the emotioq. of the mind, in- 
dicating joy, grief, fear, &c. and it is generally followed by the 
exclamation point; as: oh! ah! alas! &c. There are but few 
interjections in our language. 

Obs. You wiU know them from aM the other parts of speech 
for they indicate an emotion of the mind^ and are usually fol- 
lowed by the point exclusively appropriated to them, 

(Lesson 45.) spelling. 



621342 by 8. 

56261 by 6. 
8725163 by 7. 
365321 by 9. 



tflr^Id 


up'mdst 


tfi^^ft'h 


tip'pish 


tdr'mda 


up'shdt 


t&m'Ing 


up'start 


turnip 


ut'most 


tum'pike 


val'et 


tum'spit 


varid 


tum'stile 


van'ish 


t&r'ret 


vap'id 


tusked 


vfts's^ 


mnl>el 


vallum 


um^O 


v6r'd&nt 


am'pire 


ver'mfl 


iiplftnd 


v6r'min 



vernal 

ver'nant 

ver'sal ^ 

ves'tal 

vest'ment 

vel'la • 

vis'ta 

viv'id 

vdm'It 

wed'ding 

wel'fare 

welTcIn 

wil'M 

willing 



wind'fMI 

wind'gun 

wmd'mill 

wind'pipe 

wing'6d 

win'ning 

wish'fM , 

wist'fai 

wit'ling 

wit'ted 

wit'ldt 
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(Lesson 46.) reading. 
fnflections of tlie voice. 

Rule 9. Wlien the sentence is composed of Parenthetic mem- 
bers, whether marked with commas or not, it adopts the rising in- 
flection at each extremity. 

Thus :— Natural historians observe' (for while I am in the 
country I must bring my allusions thence^ that only male birds 
have voices\. 

Know ye not, brethren,' (for I speak to them that know the 
law',) that the law has dominion over the man as long as he 
lives' ? 

Obs. 1. Thf incidental phrase or member, which breaks the 
regular connexion of a. sentence^, is of the nature of a parenthe- 
sisy and adopts the same inflection. 

Thus:— The minister's talents', formed for great enterprise', 
could hardly fail of rendering him famous\. 

Obs. 2. Whenthe parenthetic member has higher poiMing than 
commah, the falling inflection is applied at both extremities. 

Tlius : — By means of the atmosphere, we enjoy the sim's light\ ; 
(this light is reflected from the aerial particles which <;ompose 
the atmospheres ;) without which, in every part of the heavens', 
(except that in which the sun appears for the time being,') the 
stars ^nd planets would appears. 

(Lesson 47.) arithmetic. 
Division. 

When the divisor is 13 or more, it is said, to be long division ; 
for then the quotient is placed to the right of the dividend, and 
the process is conducted at length by Multiplication and Sub- 
traction. 

Rule 1. Place the given terms as in short division, and find 
how often the divisor will go in the left hand figiire or figures of 
the dividend, and place the result bn the right, behind a curved 
line. 

2. Multiply the divisor by the said result, atid place the pro- 
duct under til at part of the dividend to wkich the diVisor was 
applied, and subtract. 

3. To the remainder, bring down the next figure of the divi- 
dend, and see how ofiten the divisor will go, and place this in 
the quotient. i x 

4. Then multiply and subtract as before, and thus continue 
through all the figures of the dividend. 

The proof is by Multiplication. 

Thus: (11) Divide 732 by 34, and prove the operation. 
34)732(21 Quotient. 21+18 

68 34 ^ 

52 Ans. 21+18. 

34 

/5 JRe/nainder. 
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[12) Biviae 63452 by 23. 
>^^^ « 532681 by 17. 

« 6123568 by 33. 

" 1625946 by 122. 

« 8723^62 by 346. 



14) 
(16) 
fl8) 
(20) 



(13) Divide 34157 by 19. 
(15) " 53769 by 26. 

« 82592 by 55. 

" 31245673 by 174. 

" 6298746638 by 62345. 



(17) 
(19) 
(21) 

(Lesson 48.) grammar. 
All the parts of Speech. 

The following sentence exhibits all the parts of- speech ar- 
ranged in order, forming complete sense. 

219 1321 5 91 743 

The gift of speech is a faculty peculiar to man, hence, he is 

6 9347 8 10 4. 7 34 

bound to use it wisely, but, alas ! he daily perverts it. 

Note. It must be remembered that the same word is not always the 
same part of speech. From the relation which tbey siiFtain, and the situa- 
tion which toey occupy itu the sentence into which they are introduced, 
the same word is often made to excbanare offices and names, and perforjn 
a variety of parts, all tending-, however, to promote the ag-recmcnt, and per- 
fect the members which ultimately form the sentence. All this will be 
made perfectly clear and familiar as the suljject advances towards the rules 
of syntax. ^ , 

Tlkie parts of speech, as they occur in order, may be rendered more dis* 
iinct by referring- eacli, in a concise manner, to the office which it per- 
forms. Thus : 

1. Noun, a name, and an anient or an object. 

2. Article, a limiter, that refers^' o the noun. 

3. Verb, the act of the agent to which it refers in agreement. 

4. Pronoun, in the place of the noun, to which it refei s. 

5. Adjective, an appendage to the noun, expressing" quality. • 

6. i?articiple, has the properties of a verb and an adjective, and is known 

by its termination. i 

7. Adverb^ an appendage to the verb, expressing manner. 
S. Conjunction, a connective participle joining words, &c 
9. Preposition, a connective particle, expressing relation. 

10. Interjection, a particle indicative of joy, grief, &c. 



Heading Exercises. 
Lesson 2. ^ 

1. What is remarked of reading? 

2. What of attention to it? 

3. How generally practised ? 

4. What generally follows ? 

5. What principles are given ? 

6. How applied to practice ? 

7. Whos^ eflforte do thes* direct? 

8. What hope is expressed? 

9. What of the quantity read ? 

10. What of the manner of reading? 

11. What direction is given? 

12. WhatisEmphasisl 

. LESson 6. 
1. What does Emphasis imply ? 
%. What the Ist rule and example ? 
3. A^Titaii are t^e emipksSic wor^el] 



Questions on I7th Chapter. 

4. Second example,^ and why the 
Emphasis ? 

5. The other examples, respective- 
ly, and why ? 

Lesson 10. 
L.What is the 2d Rule? 
2. What the example and illustra- 
tion? 



3. What the 2d example and illus- 

tration ? 

4. What the 3d exatnple and illus* 

tration? 

6. What of the other e^iamplep tes- 
pectiycly ? 

Lesson 14. 
1. What are the inflections? 
9. Hew many %Uk6lB, <k^ 
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3. Ho^ ie the rising' inflection 

marked 1 

4. The falling, bow marked ? 

5. What the Ist rule? 

6. What are the examples 7 

7. What the Ist observation, &c ? 

8. What the 2d observation, &c. 7 

LCBSON 18. 

1. What the 2d Rule 7 

2. What the example, &c. 7 
X The respective examples t 
4. What the observation, t&c. 7 

Lesson 22. 

1. What of the 3d Rule 7 

2. What the, example and how ap- 

plied? 

3. What the respective examples, 

&c. 

4. What the observationf &c. 7 

Lesson 26. 
L What the 4th Rule 7 

2. Example and how applied, &c. 7 

3. Respective examples, &c. 7 

4. What the observation, and ex- 

ample? 

Lessoic 30. 
L What is the 5th Rule 7 
2. What the examples and how ap- 

WjUed? 
hat of the respective examples, 
&c. 7 

4. What the 1st obsei-vation, &c. ? 

5. What the 2nd observation, dec. 

Lesson 34. 

1. What is the 6th Rule 7 

2. What the 1st example and how 

applied 7 

3. The respective examples, &c. 

4. What the observation, &c. ? 

5. How illustrated, &c. 

Lesson 38. 
i. What the 7th Rule 7 

2. What the 1st example and how 

applied 7 

3. The respective examples, Ac. 7 

4. What 01 the observation 1 

5. What the examples and how ap- 

plied 7 

LfiSSON 42 

1. What is the 8th Rule 7 

42. What the examples and how ap- 
plied 7 

^ What thfi respective examples, 
Ac? ^ 

4. What the ofaaenration, Ac: 7^ 

a. What is the example, Ac. 7 
Lsssoir 4o. 

1. What is the^h Rule 7 

3, What the example! ami hwv are 



3. What the Ist observatioB and 

how illustrated 7 

4. What the 2d observation and 

how illustrated, &c. 7 

Arithmetical Exercise^. 

Lesson 3. 

1. What is Arithmetic 7 

2. Whatisth^objectofthisstudy? 

3. How are the g-iven numbers af- 

fected? 

4. What is addition? 

5. What is the 1st step in the rule 1 

6. What i^ the 2d step 7 
X. What is the 3d step 7 

8. What is the 4th provision 7 

9. Whatisthe 5th direction? 

10. What is the proof of addition? 
H. Illustrate the rule by thie 6th ex- 
ample ? 

Lesson 19. 

1. What is subtraction 7 

2. What the g-iven parts called? 

3. What the part sought called 7 

4. What is the 1st step in the rule? 

5. What is the 2d step 7 

6. What is the proof? 

7. Illustrate by an example? 

8. What of the observation 7 

9. How is it illustrated 7 
• • Lesscvn 27. 

1. What is multiplication 7 

2. How many terms given and for 

what purpose? 

3. What the term to be multiplied 7 

4. The term to multiply by 7 

5. What is the result called 7 

6. What the two first terms called 7 

7. When is it styled short multipli- 

cation? 

8. What the 1st step in the Rule 7 

9. What is the 2d step 7 

10. What is the proof Ac. 7 

11. How multiply by 10, Ac? 

Lesson 31. 

1. Wlien styled long multiplica- 

tion. 

2. How is the answer obtained 7 

3. Illustrate by an example 7 

4. W^hat of the proof by addition? 
6. Whatihe 1st observation 7 

6. What the 2d observation 7 
Lesson 39. 

1. What is Division 7 

2. How many terms given 7 

3. What the number to be divided 7 

4. The number to divide by 7 

5. Wfaai ris the term sought 7 

6. What of the part left, if any I 

7. Where the diyiobr is 13 or nenreX 



a 'Rie Ist itap In the rule 3 
9. The 2d0tq) in the rule 1 
10. The 3d step in the rule 1 
U. The 4th direction 1 

12. What of the proof 'J 

13. How divide hy 10, 100, Ac. 7 

, Lbb80n47. 

1. When the divisor ia more than 

131 

2. What is the lat step in the rule? 

3. What is the 2d step, Ac. 1 

4. What is the 3d step. Act 
& What is the 4th step, Ac. 1 
6. Illustrate by an example. 

Orammaiibal Exercieea. 
Lesson 4. 
1. What is English Grammar 7 
Z Bow many parts of speech? 

3. What is a noun, the 1st part of 

speech? 

4. What are the examples? 
B. How do you know these are 

N nouns? 

6. What of the let observation? 

7. What of the 2d observation ? 

Lbsson 8. 

1. The article, 2d part of epeech 1 

2. How many and what articles 1 

3. Where are they placed ? 
4^ What example and how applied ? 
6. What pf the observation i 

Lbssok 12. 

1. What Is a verb, the 3d part of 

2. What are the examples, Ac. ? 

3. What of the 1st observation ? 

4. What of the 2d observation? 
6. What words make a seDtcnce ? 

1. What the 4th paH of speech 7 

2. What of its relations, «ftc. 1 
dt What are the examples ? 
4. The 1st observation ? 
fi. The 2d observation ? 

Lesson 20. 
I. What is thie B&i piart of speech? 
9L What are tl^ examples ? 
a What U the Ist observation? 
4. ^^^t of the 2d observation ? 
&. What of the 3d observation ? 



Iaisos 24. 

L WhatistbeGthpartofspeeeliS 

2. What are the examples, Act 

3. What of the 1st observation % 

4. What of the 2d oheervationl 
LsesoN 28. 

1. What the 7th part of speedil 

2. How illustrated, Ac. ? 

3. With what is it used? 

4. What are the examzdes ? 

5. What of the note, Ac. 7 

6. What are the ^camples ? 

7. What of the 1st observation? 
a Whatof tfaeadobservatieal 

Lesson 32. 

1. Whatofadverbi? 

2. Of number ? Of order ? Of place? 

3. Of time? Of quantity? Or qual- 
ity? 

4. OfdouU? Of affirmation? Of 
ne^tion ? 

5. Of luterro^tion? Of compari- 
son? 

Lesson 36. 

1. What is the 8th part of speech? 

2. How distinguished? ^ 

3. Wliat are the examples? 

4. What of the observation? 
Lii.s9cy 40. . 

1. What is the 9th part of speech? 

2. How dJatiuguished ? 

3. VVhat are the examples! ? 

4. What oi the <ibeervation ? 
Lepsoi^ 44 

1. What 18 the 10th pkrt of speech ? 

2. WfaaR the use of tnese words ? 

3. What usually follows them ? 
,4. What of the observatioii ? 

Lesson 49. 

1. niustration of tfaepaits of speech? 

2. What of the note, Ac*? 

3. What, of the office of a noun ? • 

4. What of an article ? 

5. W^batofa verb? 

6. W'hat of a pronoun ? 

7. What of an adjective ? 
a W^hat of a participle ? • 
a What of an adverb? 

10. What of a conjunction? 

11. What of a preposition ? 
12.' What of an interjection ? , 
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(Lesson 1.) ;»FELLING. 

Easyword^oftwo syllables; accent on the second; vowels short. 
ab&ff ab85rb' iadjust' &diW 
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abfiflih; • ftbstae' admire ftiaj' 

?^ ftb'flard' ftdmif fiffina' 

aWjr abase' addpf afibrd 

?^^ *^*^^'' adore' , .af&re' 

a bidC & dapt' a ddm' a frfish' 

a bode ft d^f a drift' a gape' 

abdtlt' adhere' adrdit' agftsf 

abrupt' ftd'jSrn' advene' 

absfef adjOre' advdrt' 

(Lesson 2.) reading. 

AppUcHAioa of Emphaau^ and the Inflections of the voice, agreeable to tbe 

foregoing Rules. 

Shun Danger. 

1. The little winged insect^, allured by the brightness of the 
evening candle^, dances round the blaze', until its silken ^tngis 
singed/ and it drops and dies in the flame\. 

2. So the heedless boy plays', with thoughtless mirth', upon 
the very verge ofeviK; then dips his finger deep', aiid steeps 
his senses', until', at last', he drops into infamy' and ruin\. 

3. The summer insect which flies about the evening lamp', . 
is a thing so /rai7', so temler^y tliat the slightest toitch crushes 
it to powder\. Hence', jt is the last of the winged tribe that 
should tZare the candle's blazev 

4. The dazzling rays of light', which', as a flood poured on 
the evening gloom', seems', like a friend', to court the insect 
near', betray the guest', and seal its fate\. 

' ^5. O'! thoughtless boy^ t beware\l Let not the dazzle of gay 
things deceive youv. vice', in its most appalling shape', and 
gangrene state', lies covered with a gilded dress', and fair, invit- 
ing form\. 

6. The fairest leaves the rose adorn', 

Aii'd yet', beneath them', lurks the t?iom\. 

Though green and flowery grows the l^jraie',. 
Yet', nfear it lies the deadly «»a^c\. 

(Lesson 8.) arithmetic. 

Divrnon. 
It some times happens that the divisor has one or more cy- ^ 
phers on the right; these may be cut off, provided as many 
figures at the right of the dividend be cut oflF also. These, in 
the end, must be added to the remainder. Thus : 
21. Divide 146340 by 5400. 

54 I 00) 1463 I 40(27 quotient 
10» 

383 

378 

540-Rei]i$lBa£lS 



^ DiTide S4606039 by 43000. 24. llOOOOOOp by 17400L 

Exercises in Division. 

25. B. had 3264 miles to travel, and that too m 136 days ; how 
far must he go each day ? Ans. 24 mUesL 

26. A. paid 1040 shiUings for 52 weeks' board ; what did he 
pay for each week 1 Ans. 20 shillings. 

27. Eight boys went to gather nuts, and brought home &88 3 
how many had each? Kas, 811 nuts. 

26. Mr. D. pays 976 dollars a year for the use of a farm of 
^ acres ; what is that an acre ? Ans. 4 dollars. 

29. K, put his money out for one year, or 365 days, and got 
for it 2555 dollars ; what was that a day. Ans. 7 dollars. 

30. B. ]fys 16 bags of cotfee, each 120 pounds ; and 8 barrels^ 
each 343 ; he wishes to put them in kegs each ^ pounds ; how 
many kegs must he have ? * Ans. 212 kegs. 

31. G. left at his death, 46,646 dollars, and ordered his widow 
to take 8000 for herself, and divide the remainder eqiuUly 
among her six children ; how much will each havel 

Ans. 6441 dollars. 

(Lesson 4.) grammar. 
Of Nouns and their properties. 

Nouns or names have four distioct propertied, which distinguish 
them from every other part of speech. These are, 

lst,PersQp; 2d, Number; 3d, Gender; 4th, Case. 

]^RSo Ns. Nouns have two persons, second and third. When 
you speak to a- person or thing, it is in the second person ; but 
when you speak of or about a person or thing, the noun is in 
the third person : As, Mary^ your copy is ready. Here, Mary 
is spoken fo, and is in the second person ; and copy, is spoken 0% 
and is in the third person. 

Names or Nouns are also oi two kinds, proper and commoin 

A proper pame is that given to one person or thing ; as, 
Mary, llibmas, Washington, America, Ohio, Boston, London, 
Thames. A common rmme is that given to many things of the 
same sort ; as, book, pen, knife, tree, man, animal, fear, hope, 
love, joy, pain, pleasure, &c. ' 

Obs. 1. You now know the noun^for it means narMe. 

2. You know it has two per sons , 2d, and ^ / that the 2d is 
^oken tOy and the 3c2 is spoken of. 

3. You know that it ia of two kinds; proper and common; 
that the proper noun belongs to persons, and ths common, to 
things (f which there are several kinds. 

^ (LfeSPOn 5.) ' SPELLING. 

aga^e ; a late' & 15M' * ftpflrf 

a gen a 16rt' & mate' &p prfae' 

ag6' alike' amSkze' &p pulse' 

agdg' alive' am<^nd' i^tb^ 



i 
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^gr^ 


ftM6t' 


ftnUd' 


^rfifiir 


k gr€6d' 


ftl lude' 


ft midst' 


ftr rive' 


a grbdnd' 


&1 lore' 


ft miss' 


ftshdre' 


ft kin' 


ft 16ft' 


ft m6ftht' 


ft side' 


aiftnd' 


ft lone' 


ftn nOl' 


ft stake 


ftlarai' 


ft Iftng' 


ft ndlht 


t 


aW 


ft 166? 


ftndn' 





(Lesson 6.) reading. 

1. M^nftl^eiis was a youthful shepherd\ ; temperance marked 
his life^, and health, his f<tce\. The morning lark cheered him 
with her early note^, and the nightingale lulled his evening 
slumbersv. By day^, he attended his flock^, which sjpckled the 
hill and the vale^, a^id at night^, he gathered them into tiieir fold\. 

2. As he was one day lookin'g for a lamb that had strayed 
fwm his care', he saw', lying at the root of a tree', deep in the 
thick and bushy wood', a hunter^, pale with hungers and labour', 
and ready to faintv 

3. As Meiialcus.drew hear and raised his head', Alas'! shep- 
herd', said he', three days since', I entered this- wood in pursuit 
of game', and have lost my way\. I have not been able to find 
a vestige of human foot steps', ;ior the least portion of food to 
answer the demands of natures ; and I lay down by this tree to 
die alone in this frightful solitudes. I am faint with hunger', 
and my lips are parched with thirst^ : ^ive me relief, or I dies. 

4. Menalcus raised the hunter in his armss, fed him with bread 
from his scrip', and milk from his pewter canteens. He after- 
wards led him through the intricate mazes of th3 forest', and 
placed lus feet in safety on the high road that led to the citys. 

(Lesson 7.) arithmetic. ■ ' ^ ■ 

"i^OTE, — The rules which have been previously introduced, ai« termed 
simple, because their operations have been confined to wfufU numl^rSv 
They are capable, however, of being applied to compound numbers azul 
fractional parts, whether vulgar or decimal. 

Compound numbers refer to the terms used in money, weights, mesb" 
sures,i&£. ^ "♦ -^ 

The currency of the United States, is called JF^&ieral money, and the 
terms by wl^ch it is known, are eagles, dollars, dimes, cents, and miUs^ 
Eagfles and aimes are not often used ; the ^rst teini^ blended with dollars, 
and the other with cents. These terms have a decimal relation, the same 
as whole numbers, hence the same rules may be applied to them. 

FEDERAL MONEY. 

A table of the parts. 

^ 10 mills (m.) make 1 cent ^ct.^ 

10 cents » 1 dime (di.) 

10 dimes '' 1 dollar (dol. or ff) 

10 dollars » 1 «agle (K.) 

Addition of Federal Money. 

BuLE^ Place the given sums under each other, and let 
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dollars come under dollarer, eents under cents, and mills under 
mills. 

2. Add and carry as in addition of whole nun&erf, keeping 
the terms separate by dots. 

3. Proofs as in addition of whole numbers* Thus: 

(1) $122.13 4 (2) $25.14 5 ' (3) $56.19 3 

34.26 5 42.36 6 112.72 5 

03.35 8 19.42 5 7612 9 

165.82 7 24.55 4 246.65 6 



$376.58 4 Am. 

(4) $376.58 4 (5) $T^628.16 6 (6) $12657.13 3 

426.92 6 ^ 1992.96 2 66215.00 

53a78 8 5001. 4 6 ^ 7623.77 1 

226.55 6 6000. 2 1 333.34 5 



(Lesson 8.) grammar. 
Of Nouns arid tTieir propeiiies. 

Number. In Grammar, number has reference to one or more 
objects that have names. Hence, names or nouns iiave two 
numbers; the singular^ and the plural. When the noun 
is the name of but one object, it is in the singular number; but 
'when it is the name of two or Inore objects, then it is in thfe plural 
number. s 

The single noun is made plural, generally, by the addition of 
$or es. 

Thus : John, bring me the books. 

In this example, John is a noun proper, for it is the name 
appropriated to an individual ; second person, for 'he is spo- 
ken to ; and in the singular number, for it means but one* 
But books i's a n&un common, because it is applied to many of 
the same hind; third person, because it is spoken of ; and in 
the plural number, because the term expresses mcrre than one, 
h is forvied from the singular book, by the addition of s, 
books. 

Mary has the pens. Ann has a new shawl. The boys bring 
apples. The girls get lessons. The man writes a letter. 

Obs. TVie pupil should be directed to distinguish the prop- 
erties of the parts of speech and their modificaiions^ and as-^ 
sign the reason, as in the a^ove egcample. • , 



a sl^t' 
a sleep' 
aslope 
asperse' 
as pire' 



(Lesson 


9.) SPELLING. 




astMnd' 


a vale' 


bas s66n' 


SUB trlde' 


aver' 


ba t66n' 


a t'hwto' 


k verse' 


ben z6lh' 


a tilt' 


& verf 


ber lin' 


atone' ^ 


a v6fd' 


^uff66ii 


- 


8* 
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a«8^ni' atdp' awArd' dlffide' 

assert' Attempt' ft wire' diffind' 

aasfat' attend' ftwe*c' dls blgid' 

assize' ^tt6nt' ball66n' disbftrk' 

ass5rt' fittest' bSinb66' dis hbm' 

assQrae' ftt tire' baptize' dispiurk' 

asteru' ' at tone' bash Aw' dis part' 

(Lesson 10.) reading. 
The Contented Shepherd, 

5. The hunter's name was JGs'tus\; as he saw Menalcus al 
to take his leave^, he stopped him\. Shepherd', said he', 
havfe saved my life', and I will make yoins happyy. ^ Go i 
me to the city\. You shall no longer dwell in a cottage^, 
inhabit a palace\. The coarse bread in your scrip', shafl be 
changed for the most costly viands on plates of silver', and 
milk in your pewter canteen', for the richest wines in goblet 
goldy. 

6. " Why should I go to the ctty\?^^ says Menalcusy. " 
little house shelteraisBe from the rain' and the wmd\. It hai 
marble pillars alnynt it,' but it has a plenty oi fruit trees^ ; 
from these\ I gather my repasty. Nothing- can be more ^ 
than the brook of clear cold water that runs by my doory. 

7. *^From my garden', I cull rosesy; and from the valley 
gather lilies to deck my tabley ; and these arp more beautiful', j 
smell sweeter than plates of silver' or goblets of goldy. I 
my brown bread', and drink my new milky j my flocks supply 
with clothes', and my life is not sustained by^he sacrifice of 
blood of any creaturey." 

8. " O shepherd'," said Justus', " come with me to the city 
will lead you through gardens decked with sweet flowers',.! 
embellished with fountains and statuesy. You shall beh 
loomen whose dazzling beauty the rays of the sun have tie 
tarnished',- dressed in silks of the richest hues', and sparkttn^ 
diamondsy; and you shall hear mwszV, whose sweet notes si 
enchant youy." 

(Lesson 11.) arithmetic. / 

Subtraction of Federal Money. 

Rule 1. Write the smaller sum under the greater, with doll 
under dollars, cents under cents, and mills under mills. 

2. Subtract as in whole numbers, and separate the parts 
dots. Proof as in addition of whole numbers. 

"*rhus: (1) From §53^6 5 (2) ^123.19 6 (3) $362.4: 
TaJce 26.57 8 . 65.23 7 176.6S 



Ans, 26.78 7 



Pfoof 53.36 6 



(i) $6123.14 6 (5), 99000.06 (6> «L0^0 

166^.66 7 8868.67 5 0.1 I 

(7) $100.0 (8) $1000.10 1 (9) $100.00. 

0.0 1 10.10 9 99.09 



(Lesson*12.} orahmar. 
Of Nouns and their properties, 

Gekder. Gender has reference to the sexes. Among animals 
there are two sexes ; the masculine and the feminine. Those 
that are neither male nor female, are said to be of the neuter" 
or no gender. 

To the names of animals of the male kind, is given the mas- ^ 
cuHne gender ; to those of the female kind, thefeminine gender j 
while to those objects that are neither male nor female, is ap- 
plied the 7i««<er gender. 

Thus : John lent a book to Aiin. * 

In this example^ John is a noun proper^ third person^ sing^a- 
lar number y and of the masculine 0'ender j for it is the name 
of a male ; lent is a verb expressing the act done by John the 
a^ent; a, is an article, and refers to the noun book, in limita- 
tion; book, is a rioun common, third person, singular number, 
and of no gender, because it is neither male nor female; to, is 
a preposition, referring to the noun Ann, in relation; and Ann, 
is a noun proper, third person, singular number, and of the 
feminine gender, because it is the name of a female, 

Hie boys write on paper. Mary has a brother. The bOy 
has a p^i. 

' (Lesson 13.) spelling. 

dis per dis t6rt' 6n gltit' en slave' 

dis pcHse' dis trust' en grasp' 6n t'hrOne' 

dis perse' dis ttirb' en grave' . en tire' 

dis plant' dis iise' . en join' en tbfl' 

dis plode' dra g66n' en link' en trap' 

dis porf em bar' en list' fes t66n' 

dis prddf em bark' en rank' gai l^nt' 

dis ptite' §m blaze' 6n r&pt' gal 166n' 

dis pent' ^ em broil' en ring' gam bade' 

dis taste' 6m pale' 6n r6be' gran dee' 

dis tend' 6n dOrse' en r66t' gran t6e' 

dis tent' 6n dure' . en shrine' grant 5r' 

(Lesson 14.) rbabing. « 

Tlie Contented Shepherd, 

9. " Our sun burnt girla^' ^y^ Menalcus', " are very hand- 
some\. Haw gay tliey look on holidays when they put on gar- 
lands of fresii j&owers^, and dance to the pipe under the sha& of 
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our spi'eadi&g oaVd', or retire to the woods to hear the song: of 
the birdsv ! Is your ihnstc better than the notes of the thrush^y 
the liflnet', the robin V or the nightingale^? No\: I willfiaDer 
go to the cityv^' . 

10. " Then take this bag of, goW^'^ said Justus^, " and supply 
all your want8\." " Your gM is of no use to me\," said Menal- 
cusv; "My fruit trees, my garden, my brook, and my flocks'^ 
supply my wantsy. . What use have I for gold\T\ 

11. "But you have saved my Z^\," said Justusv, "and I 
desire to reward you, happy shepherd\. What will you accept 
from mev?" " Give me the horn that hangs at your beltv," said 
MenalcusN; "it will be more useful to me than my earthen 
pitcher', and not so easily broken\." ' 

12. Justus took the horn from his belt with a smile', and gave 
it to Menalcus', with the wish that he might ever be hajypy\. 
Menalcus took the hom\, cast a kind look Into the face of Justusv, 
made a low bow', and returned to his cottage\ ; — the abode of 
simple content^ 

(Lesson 15.) arithmetic. 

Multiplication of Federal Money, 

Rule 1. Write the multiplier under the multiplicand, as in 
whole numbers. 

2. Begin with the units place, and work as in the multiplica- 
tion of whole numbers, except^ the points between the parts. 

The proof is by division. 

Thus: ' (1) $13,16 5 (2) $10,22 3 (3) $121,36 6 

7 * 4 6 



7)92.15 5 Ans. 

$13.16 5 Proof. 
(4) $627.13 by 7 (5) $7627. 6 by 8 . 

(6) $3201. 6 6 by 9 (7) $4636.14 4 by 10 

Obs; When the multiplier is a number equal to two other 
numbers multiplied into ^ach other ; first use one of those nuwr 
bersy and then apply the other to the product of the first. 

(8) P3.06 3 by 1^ (9) $42.65 8 by 132 
12X12=144 12 

396.76 6 First product 
12 



wr- $4761.07 2 Ans. 

(Lesson 16.) gramihar. 
« Of Nouns and their properties. 

Case, in Grammar, ^fers to the termination of noutts, or their 
Mtuation as connected with the other parts of speech. N^uns" 



haTe tl^ee cases y the nendiMihe ismtdi the pimses^ide cass^d 
the objectwe e^ae. s. 

Nominative Case. The nomkiatiiTe ease of a nonnj is 
meiQl J tbe name of the age&t that acts, and tiwrefoie it becomes 
the subject of the verb} as: Mary writes. 

In tMS serUence, Mary isaneum pnrper, third peraoft^ stngu- 
lar number, feminine gender ^ wM in ike normnative case to 
the verb writes^ or rather the subject cfthe verb writes:^ because 
U is ike name cf the agent that acts, fVriteSj is a verb, beeausit 
it expresses the action of an agent. 

Ann reads. The boys write. > The maa walks. The tree 
falls. Time files. The sun shines. The river runs. The horse 
feeds. The birds sing. The vine grows. 

(Lesson 17.) speluno. 



giil lade' 


im mit' 


im pute' 
in d^rt' 


bigraff 


m 166' 


im mflre' 


In hale' 


himself 


Im park' 


in deed' 


in h«re' 


hQ mane' 


- Im p6se' 


in dent' 


in herse^ 


fenite' 
fflflde' " 


Im pede' 


in dttlt' 


in home' 


im per 


in ept' 


inj5in' 


fllome' 


Im p^nd' 


Infer^ 


inl^w' 


imbibe' 


im planf 


in fest' 


In nate' 


Im burse' 


im plOre' 


in flame' 


in sane' 


imm^k' 


im pOrt 


in flate' 


inscribe' 


im m^nse' 


im print' 


inf5{d' 


ins^rf 


Immase' 


Impore' 


infbrm' 






(Lesson 


18.) READING. 


- 



Juvenile Philosophy, 

1. Joseph, Moses, and Mary, were one day talking of the rays 
of UgbV, and the warmth of the sum. Joseph 0ok four pieces 
of cloth', of one size, but of different coloursy; one black, ano- 
ther blue, a third brown, and a fourth white, with a view to make 
an experiment\. 

2. It was a clear cold day\ ; the ground was covered with 
clean snow', and the sun shone brightv Joseph spread the pie- 
ces of cloth upon the snow^, quite near each o&er, where they 
were left for some hours\. 

3. In the afternoon^, the little folks went lout to see the pieces 
of dothv They found the black piece had sunk some distance 
below the surface of thesnow\; the bkie had dropped almost as 
far\ ; the brown had sunk some^ ; but the white piece lay fairly 
upon the surface where it was first placed\. 

4. Now observe, said Joseph, the pays of light act upon the 
particles of matter in the afmo^here^, and produce heai\. Black 
receives and retains all the rays^,and^, consequently', ihe great- 
est share of heat\ ; hence, it has melted the snow^, and sujik 
downv 

§, The blue ba«i produced nearly the aadAe e(EQCl\\^^^<^^^ 
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of Ibe hrovm is eensibly le98\. At &e mine time', the wh&e has i 
xeiQained stationary\ ; hence, we may conclude that little or ne 
warmth has been imparted uy this piebev 

6. We may learn from this experiment', that dark clothes' 
are best for winter'^ and white for swmmeT\. But in warm cli- 
mates', white may be worn the year round\; also', that whito 
bats with brown linings^, are the best to giiard the complexiouv 

7. Knowledge and virtue', are like the rays of light', and 
fiihould act upon the heart in a similar manner. The heart^, like 
the piece of bla^k cloth', should receive and retain every good 
and usefiil impression', and like the white^, reflect them upon all 
around itv 

(Lesson 19.) arithmetic. 

Division of Federal Money, 
Rule 1. If the given dividend be dollars, cents, and miU^ 
work as in division of whole numbers, and cut off the,rigbt hand 
figure of the quotient for mills . and the two next for cents ; sdl 
the rest will be dollars 

2. If the given dividend be dollars only, then add two cyphers 
for cents, and one for mills, and cut off in the quotient as s^ve* 
Proof y by multiplication. Thus : 

(1) Divide $36.34 8 by 4. 

4) 35.34 8 

8.83 7 Ana. 
4 




$35.34 8 Proof. 
$231.86 4 By 3 (3)/ ^24.34 !^ by 5 
$624.00 by 4 (5) $6362.45 5 by 12 , 
$3425.00 by 36 (7) $1236.04 6 by 76 
$31234.10 1 by 122 (9) $87629.60 5 by 3261 

(Lesson 20.) grammar. 
Of Nouns and their properties. 

Possessive Case, The Possessive Case of a noun, is that* 
state of the name which implies the possession of an object, or 
property in* it. This state of the noun is distinguished from 
every other in which it is written, by having an apostrophe 
and an s, at the termination, as, Hilary's book. 

HerCyMary is a noun proper, third person, singular num- 
ber, feminine gender, and in the possessive case, for it implies 
possession, to vsit: a book, and it terminaies with an apostrophe^ 
the sign of possession, and an s. Book is d common noun^ 
third person, singular number, muter gender, and the north 
inaiive case* 

Ann's pen blots. John's brother writes. William's hat is 
new. The bird'9 wing is broke. A child's time k precious^ 
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IDShip' 

In shrine' 
in ^t'^ 
in snare' 
inspire' 

Instate' 

in tend' 

intense' 

fatenf 

rater' 

Intire' 



mam ma' 
ma nare' 
ma tilre' 
mis deed' 
mis deem' 
mis hap' 
mis join' 
mis like' 
mis name' 
mis seem' 

READING. 



mis sh&pe' 
mis take' 
mis state' 
mis term' 
mis t'hink' 
mis time' 
mis told 
mfs t66k' 
mis tri^' 
mistise' 
mdn s6dn' 



Ob0. 1. When the noun denoting property ends wUU anj^ 
the signcfpoeeeseion is an apostrophe only, placed afier ike 8. 

.The girls' books are oM. Moses' home stands oh a nilL The 
leys' hand ball is poor. James' horse is ^fonag. 

Obs. 2. Hie possessive case of u noun may be easily, and^ 
Ithinkj very correctly converted to an adjective, implying 
psssesnon, the same as the possessive adjective pronot^n. 

(Lesson 21.) spelling. 

Intdne' lament' 

in tbrt' lam p66n' 

in triist' 

In twine' ^ 

Invade' 

in vSnt' 

in vest' 

in vite' 

in vOke' 

in lire' 

In w^r 

a pan 
(Lesson 22.) 
' JuteiHle Philosophy. 

1. " I can hear the scratch of a ptV," says MosesV*^ at the dis- 
tance of fifty feetv" " That is impossibles^^ says Ralph\ ; " no 
one can near it half fifty feetv." " Joseph V' says Ralph', " do 
yon believe that Moses can hear the scratch of a pin ten feet'?" 

2. ^' I do not imagine', ^^ says Joseph', " that Moses has any 
heUer ears than we have\; yet I do not approve of your hasty- 
decision>. It is neither wise.nox prudent to affirpa a thing iwr- 
possible of which we have little or no knowledge\. You do not 
understand the natuare of sounds', nor the various ways in which 
its progress may be quiekened\." 

3. ^ Modesty'," continued Joseph to Ralph'. " should have led 
you', in a case like this^, to suspend your juagment', until you 
oouid make inquiry^ inform yourselfy, have recourse to experi- 
ments', and compare resultsx ; . then you might hazard an opinion 
witili means of your own to snstain it\ ; and not call on your 
iieuchbour to help you out\.^ 

(, " Here is a stick of timber'," says Moses^, " that is more 
than sixty feet longx ; now', Ralph', you place your ear at this 
end', while Joseph scbttdies the other with a pinv. Do you hear 
tbe sound' ?" ^ I do\, distinctlyx," said Ralphv, '* and I am con- 
vinced now. the thing:, ia practicablev" 

5. **We may learn from this^^ said Joseph', "that there are 
objects which contribute to increasewand, and c%>n^6y it with 
2rea^ forcev. In this case', -the sound is conveyed through the 
Sttletttbea of the wood', and is increased in loudness/, the aaio:^ 
as in a 9#«Mnf troffipetv, ot tfa^ lii9i08aittB^a.\»^ 



(Lesson 23.) Afei*ilMi*io. 

Exercises in Inderal Money. : 

1. A. wa9 in debt the following suTfis, to wit: ^583.19^;^ 
Q84S1.16: $20.14 4; imdhe t)aid $1^12.14 &; what remained 
due r .4njp. $6723.33 a 

2. From $488.2 fake $126.84, and multiply the remainder bjr- 
4; what will be the product? ^Itw. $1449.44. 

3. B. pa3n3 rent $250 a year ; he pays his tailor $14.73 ; his 
shoemaker $18; his wood man $43.18 ; his butcher $87.40: 
and his baker $59 ; his trade brings him in $556 ; does he ^in or 
lose? ' iln^. gains $83.69. 

4. C. bought 120 bushels of wheat, at $1.82 a bushel, and sold 
it for $2.25 5 what did he gain in all, and what on a bushel^ 

Ans. in all $51.60, and 43cts. on a bushel. 

5. D. bought of A. 23 yds. of mushn, at 44cts. a yard, 

27 " " lace, " $2.56 - '* 

136^ " '* ribbon, " 19 " 

19 " "b'd cloth, « $6.66 " 

29 " « linen, " $1.13 

* 112 poxi nds of sugar, " 11 cts. a pound. 

To what will D's, bill aiihount, an^ what will his &ve friends 
pay, if they discharge it equally among them ? 
Ans. Amt. of D's bill $276.7 1—Each will have to pay $55.34 2, 

(I.e«son 24.)^ Oram mar. 

(y Nottns and their propertUs, 

C^jettive Case. When the noun or name stands* for an object 
that is acted upon by a \^erb or a participle, or i-eferoed to, in re- 
lation, by a preposition, it is said to be in theobfecttvi case. As : 
Mary writes a letter. 

in this sentence, Mary is a noun pfoper, third person, singu^ 
lar number, feminine gender, ana is the subject of the verb 
writes; writer is a vet^b, eocpr easing the action of Mary ^ the 
a^ent ; a, is an article, and refers to th^enoitn. letter j^n limita- 
t^^^ ■; and letter is a noun common^ third person^ singular 
number, of ii-o gender, and in the objective case, after ilie verb 
T&rUes; for it is the object on which the action cf writing falls* 

Ann is doing the work. Sarah holds a book. > James loves 
his sehooL The tree bears fruit. The men chop wood. The 
boys plant oom% The girls love study. Jane jtoae to the river. 
IVilliam lives in Utica. The men, Roughing, the field, broke 
the plough. The boy, splitting wood, hurt his hand. 

Note. The three cases of npuns illuetmted m ^ir pfofjer order. 
;iom..cs«e) verb, article (pos. case) (objective case) prep. art. (obj. ca*) 

John whips ' the lad's top on the iBoor 



Ilie top hurt IMary^s hand on the joint. 
^rhe BMtfi stirwsk t&e,4e^'s boy ou thi&Jiead. 
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The ma&Iost the boy's kite in the brook. 

The fire burnt Mr. Mills' bouse at Trenton. 

Mr. Mills moved to Mr. Wells' house in Bristol. 

James saw Ralph's team drawing hay. 

The fox heard the hunter's hounds barking at game. 



a? 



(Lesson 25.) spelling. 



dblate' 
db t6nd' 
dbtesf 
dbtund' 
dbtilse' 
db v6rt' 
dff^d' 
p&pii' 
pa rdle' 
p& trdl' 
per fdrm' 



per fuse^ 
per haps' 
per mit' 
per mate' 
per sisf 
per spire' 
p(5r ttiirb' 
pgr vade' 
per v^rse' 
pfir v^rf 
pdi Itite' 
rabate' 



rat t^n' 
rat t66n' 
sa late' 
sh& grg^n' 
slial 16dn' 
sub j5ln' 
siib lime' 
sub mit' 
sub 5rn' ^ 
sub side' 
sub sist' 
subtend' 



sub tdnse' 
sab vert' 
suf ftSsa' 
sup plant' 
sup pOrf 
sur moOnt' 
sur rdOnd' 
sur vine' 
sur Vive' 
i^us pense' 
sus pire' 



(Lesson 26.) reading. 

77ie Bible. * 

1. The Bible is a brief recital of all that is past\ and a certain 
"prediction of all that is to come\. It setUes all matters in debatev^ 
resolves all doubtd^, and relieves the mind of its scniples\. It 
reveals the only living and true God^, and points the unerring 
way to him\ ; it sets aside all other gods^, and exhibits the vanity 
and folly of those who trttst in them\. 

3. The Bible is a book of laws td point out right^ and wrongs 
a book of wisdom which condems all foolishnesss and vice^, ana 
a book of knowled^e^, which makes even the sifnple wise\. It 
is the book of trvtS thai detects all lies^, and confutes all error\; 
and the book of life^^ which leads in the sure way /rewi eternal 
deathx. 

3. The Bible is the most compendious work in the world\ ; the 
most authentic tre(Uise\ and interesting^ history*^ that was ever 
writtenv It contains the earliest antiquitie9\ y the strangest 
eventsx; the most wonderful occurrences\ ; heroic deeds', and 
unparalleled wars\. It describes the celestial, terrestrial, and in- 
fernal worlds^.; the orighi of the angelic hosts\,^ the human trib^', 
aod hellish legions\. 

4. The Bible can instruct the most accomplished mechanic^, 
and the most skilful artist\ ; it can teach the ablest rhetorician'* 
and. exercise the powers of the most profound matliematictanv ; 
% can per pies the wisest anatomist'; and oeixfounii the abi^ 
criticv _ 



; 
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(Lesson 27.) arithmetic. 

EXaUSH MONEY. 

A Table of the Parts. 

4 Farthings (qrs.) make 1 Penny, marked cL 
12 Pence " ; 1 ShiUing, " s. 

20 Shillings " 1 Pound, " £. 

Bs. The parts of a Penny are also written fractionally^ 
us:— ^ 

•J — one farthing, or the fourth of a penny, 
f — two farthings, or two fourths of a penny, 
■j — half ti penny, or two farthings. 
■J — three farthings, or three fourths of a penny. 

Addition of English Money, 

Rule 1. Place the given numbers of the same name, under 
each other, separate the columns by dots, as in Federal money, 
and draw a line at the foot. 

2. Begin with the right hand column, and work as in addition 
of whole numbers. i 

• 3. Divide the amoulit by as many of that name, as will make 
onfT in the next greater name. 

4. Set the remainder, if any, under the column added ; if not, 
then place a cypher there. 

6. Carry the quotient prodticed by division, to the next higher 
name ; and iri^his way add all the given columns. 
' The Pro(jf is the same as in addition of Federal money. 

^ NoTK. In the management of compotmd numbers, obseive in all cases 
to carry from a lower to the next higher name,Jfor as many in^he lower as 
equals one in the higher. 

£ 8. d. 
Thus: (1) 3-3-4 (2) 

6-1-2 
8-6-3 
6-3-2 



£ 


s. d. qr 


8- 


10 - 3 - 2 


10- 


13 - 6-3 


14 - 


6 -5-1 


23- 


13-11-0 



-8. Add£632 - 7 - 6 - 2; £47 - 17 - 8 - 3; £198 - 14- 
U - 1 : and £632 - 13 - 7 - 3, and iindUheir iamount. 

4. Add £2172 - 6 - 6-0; £17-7-3; £9 - 16 - 8 - 
1, and £106 - 11 - 8 - 0, and, find their amount. 

(Lesson 28.) grammar. 

Of Parsing, 

Obs. F&r the purpose of rendering the scholar faviUiar 
t^th the several parts of speech, and their various qualities^ 
properties and relations, he shoitld be daily exercised in. Par-. 
sing. To par§e any part of speech, is nothing more than to 
tell its properties, -qualities, and relations; and to oid th& 
mind in this t^er^cise, sp^ciJK rides are introdueed. 
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FLE 1. The verb must agree with its «ii^jW, (or nomiwp' 
:asej) in number, and in person. 

TK, — If you know the number and person of the subject of the verb, 
you win know the number and person of the verb, fot they always 
! ; otherwise the langtiage is fiaulty and must be corrected. 

%Ty writes a copy. Girls read books. Birds build on trees. 
;s is at work. The dog barks at Hugh. Ann paints arose, 
sunshines. The wind biows. The boys wlyp tops. 
IS. The first sentence is parsed thus : — Mary is a vJ6un 
er, third person, singular number, feminine gender, and 
yJbjectof the verb writes, WtHtes is a verb, for it express- ^ 
e action of Mary the agent ; it is of the third person, and 
idar number ; therefore it agrees with its subject , accord- 
to rule 1. A is an article, and refers to the noun copy, in 
ation. Copy is a noun common^ third person, singular 
ber, of no gender, and is the object of the verb writes. 

(Lesson 29.) spbixinq. 

ene' unbar' 

lit' un bed' 

tiY , un bent' 

3 fer' On bid' 

3 form' fin bind' ' 

s late' un blest' 

5 mute' un bolt' 

3 pire' un bo<!uid' 

s plant' un bred' 

3 port' . tin br^e' 
s Cqie' un burnt' 

s verse'' uu^did' 
pt' un fed' 

(Lesson 30i) reading. * 
live Bible, 

This Book presents a complete code of laws\ i a perfect 
/ of divinity^ ; and a narrative which has no equal\. Jt is a 
c of lives,\ a book of travels', and a book of voyagesv It is 
best rouenaTi^ that was ever made\, the best evidence that 
ever givem, the best deed that was ever signed', and the 

testament that was ever sealedv 

This book is the king's best copy\, the magistra,te's 6e^^ 
v, the parent's best guide\, the servant's infallibte directory^, 
the young man's best corapanionv It is the school boy'3 
ling book^ and the learned man's master-piece\. It con- 
8 a choice grammar for the novice', and deep sayings for the 
V It is the ignorant man's schoolmaster', and the wise 
I's dictionaryv. , 

It furnishes knowledge of witty inventions for the ing'stii- 
, and dark sayings foir the graves ; and it is its own inlerpre- 
. It encourages the wise\, the warrior', and him that over- 
ies\j and, pronounces ^ri eternal reward to the co\vaji^\^\\v» 



un feed' 


(in like' 


tin felt' 


tmlink' 


unHt' 


On 16686' 


to fold' 


^ unmade' 


un f56nd' 


«B mlUke' 


tin furl' -^ 


tinman' 


tin got' 


tin mask' 


tin h^p' 


' un meet' 


tin h5rse' 


tin mdist' 


iui hiirt' 


un m66r' 


tin just' 


tin 6fl' 


tin kept' 


un pin' 


tin lade' 


tin plume' 
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But that which crowns the whole^^ is/ its author is without pas- 
tiality^and without hypocrisyv! for in .him there is no variable^ 
nesa', nor is there shadow of turhingv , 

8. The Bible suits all pfdersv, ranks^, and conditions of men\. 
It speaks alike to the rich^ and the poor\, to the honouraMe^, and 
the ignohle\. The gift of puch a book^, is worthy of its Almigh- 
ty Author^, and exemplifies to the understanding of every ra- 
tional being^, his justice^ and goodness\. 

9. Inexcusable is he who does not read ,it^, and unwise is he 
who gains no instruction from it\: for', to guilty man^, it Is the 
savour of life\ unto life',^ or of death' unto death\. May it prove', 
unto all', the iinsdjom of God', and the power of God to the sal- 
vation of their soulS\. 

(Lesson 31.) arithmetic. 
Subtraction of English Money, 
'HutE 1. IHace the smaller given sum under the larger, sp 
that those terms of the same name shall stand under each otner, 
and draw a line. 

2. .Begin at the right hand term, and take the lower from the 
upper, and place the difference below the line. . 

3. If the lower term be greater than the upper, take it from 
that number which makes one in the next left hand term. 

4. Add the remainder to the upper term for the true differ- 
ence, which place below the line, and carry one to the next left 
hand term : thus on to the last term. 

Proof, as in subtraction of whole numbers. Thus; 
(1) £146 -.16-9 - 31arger sum, (?) £124 -4-6-2 
58-18-6-2 smaller sum, 76 - 13 - 8 - a 

£87 - 18 - 3 - 1 Answer. 



£146 - 16 - 9 - 3 Proof. 
3. Subtract £65 - 19 - 5 - 3, from £100 - 10 - 6 - 2, and 
then find the amount of the differences of all the examples. 

• ^Lesson 32.) grammar. 

Of Nouns and Number, 

Nouns are of two numbers; the singular and the plural ; and 
the, singular noun may be mad^ plural in various ways. 

1. A noun in the lingular number may generally be render- 
ed plural by the addition of ^; as book, books ; pin, pins, &c. 

2. Mlien the singular noun ends in ch soft, sh, ss, s, or x, then 
the plural is formed by adding es; as: church, churches; lash, 
lashes; kiss, kisses; rebus, rebuses^; box, boxes. When ch is 
hard, \9 only is added; as: arch, archs. 

3. When the singular ends with o, es makes it plural; as : hero^ 
heroes ; if the o, however, follows another vowel, « is added, as : 
folio, folios. 

4. When the noun singular ends- in y, ^9^ has no other 
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TOWel in tiie ftyliabJe,: the y iff^shaiiged intQ^^es in- the plural ; as 
fly, flies J bs^y, babies ; but if the last syll5>lehas another vow- 
el in it, then s only is added to the y ; as : boy, boys ; key, keys. 

5. Wben the singular n<Hin ends in ^ or^, it is made plu- 
ral by changing these liters into ves ; as: half, halves^ life, 
lives ; but nouns that end in/) have ^only in the plural ; as: ruflfj 
ni&, stuffy stuffs. 

Obs. It may be proper to observe that to these general ndeSy 
a few exceptions may be found. Valley and money , are often 
written vatlies and monies. 

(Lesson 33^.) spellixg. 

to rig' un shOnil fin thrift' un yoke' 

iin ring' tin sh6t' un t'hrOne' fip h^ld' 

to rip' fin sh5fif' uri til' fip hill' 

fin ripe' fin sold' fin told' fip liold' 

unr66f uu sped' "fin trod' uplift' 

fin r66t' . fin sp^nt' un tfine' fip r66t' 

un safe' un state' un twine' ^ ven d6e' 

un seem' fin sting' fin twist' ven dtle' 

un seen' fin stop' ' * fin w6d' ver bOse' 

fin s6nt' fin strfing' fin wept' wit'h drAw' 

fin set' fin sung' un wet' wit'h h6ld' 

un shed' fin sworn'. fin wish' wit'h in' 

fin ship' fint^nt' fin wit'- wiVh dfif 

fin sh6d' fin t'hink' fin wound' wit'h stand' 

finsh66k' ' 

(Lesson 34.) reading. 
The Prodigal Son, 

1. A_ certain man had firo sons\; and the yot*7i^er of them 
said tohis father', " Father', give me the portion of ^oods that 
falleth to my lot\." And he divided unto them his livingv . Not 
many days after', the younger son gathered aU he had together', 
and took a journey into, a fSir country', and there wasted his 
substance with riotous livingv. 

2. Ahd^, when he had spent all', there arose a mighty /awtwe 
in that land^, and he began to be in iran^;— and he went and 
joined himself to a citizen of that country', who sent him inta 
his fields to feed swine\. And he fain would have eaten of the 
husks which jthe stDine did eat', and no man gave unto him\. 

3. And', when he came to himself, he said'^ " How many 
hired servants ofmyfather^s^, have bread c7?o«^^ and to sparex, 
and I perish with nunger\! I wiU' arise and go to my father', 
and will say unto him', father', I have sinned against heaven egad 
before thee', and am no more worthy^ to be called thy sdn\,-^ 
make me as oneof thyhired servantsv. 

4. And he arose and was coming to his fatherv; but', while h$ 
was yet a great way oiP^, his ftwther saw him^ «xv!i W'^t^G'vvv^v 
sion on hitn', and ran, ^ad &il on his aecV ,«lu^ kl^a^>p^CQk\. Iss^ 

4* 
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the son said unto his father^, '^ Father^, I have dinned against 
heaven and in thy sight^, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son\." 

5. But the father said unto his servants^, bring forth the begC 
robe and put it on him^ ; and put rin^^f on his hands^, and shoes 
on his feet\; and bring hither the fatied caif^, and kill it> ; and 
let'us cat' and be melryv; for this', my: son', was dead' and is 
alive again\5 was lost', and \s founds. 

(Lesson 35.) arithmetic. ^ 

Multiplication of English Money, 

Rule I. Place the multiplier under- the lowest term of the 
multiplicand, and draw a line. 

2. Multiply as in whole numbera, and divide t'be product by 
as many as will respectively make one in the next higher tenn. 

3. Enter the remaihder, if any; if not, a cipher, below the 
line, and carry the quotient to the product of the next higher 
term? 

4: Proceed in this way through all the terms ; and make the 
proof as in multiplication of whole numbers. 

(1) £134 - 12 - 6 - 2 Multiplicand, 

. 6 Multiplier, 



I 



6)807 - 14 - 9 - Answer, 

£134 -.12 -5-2 Proof. 

2)' £13 - 13 - 4 - 1X3= (3) £125 - 6 - 6 - 3x5= 
4) £362 - 16 - 6x6:^ (5) £612 - 14 - 4x9= 

\, A, had 6 times £160 - 12 - 6, due him ; he owed 4 times 
£19 - 9 - 11 - 2. What will he have left when his debts* are 
paid? . Ans. £885 - 15 - 2.. ' 

(Lesson 36.)^ grammar. 
Exercises in Parsing, 

The dog draws John's new sledge oh the ice daily. • 
The is an article^ referring: to the noun dog, in limitation; 
dog is a noun common, third person, srn^lar number, mascu- 
line gender, and the svhject of the verb draws ; draws is a verb, 
of the third person^ singular number, and agrees with its sub- 
ject; rule 1. John^s is a noun proper, third person, singular 
number, m^asculine gender, and refers to the jwun sleage in 
possession ; new is an adjective, and refers to the noun Sedge 
dn quality ; sledge is a nounjcommon, third person, singuuvr 
number, of neither gender, and the object of the verb draws; 
on is a preposition, referring to the noun, ice, in relation ; the, 
is an article, referring to the noun ice in limitation; ice is it 
•noun common, third person, suw^lar number, of neither gen- 
der, and in the objective case c^mr the preposition on; dauy is 
oTf^^a^Pcr^ and rtfers t9 the verb draws in Tnodifc^tion^ ~ 
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John sows Simon's grain in the field venr evenly. Men lore 
men's works. Boys play with the hoy's ball on the green. The 
girl washes the girl's frocks ofUm. John's knife ci;t Joseph^) 
finger severely. The blood mn fast from Joseph's finger. Water 
is ue fishea' element; and the air is the birds' element. Time's 
fiight is rapla. ^ , 

Questieris on ISth Chapter. 



AriihmeticcU Exercises. 
Lesson 3. 

1. Whatrof cyphers in division 7 

2. How finaJfy disposed of? 

3. Ejqplain by the example ? 

4. What is the mode df proof? 

LsssoN 7. 

1. What ofthe 1st clause of the note? 

2. What of the 2d clause ? 

3. What of Federal Money? 

4. What are the parts ? 

5. Rule for adding, 1st step ? > 

6. What the 2d step? 

7. What the proof? 
& What separates the dollar and 

parts? 

Lesson 11. 

1. Rule for subtracting F. M. 1st 
^ step? 

2. What the 2d step, Ac. ? 

3. What the proof? 

4. Illustrate by an example. 

Lesson 15. 

1. Multiplication of F. M. Iststep? 

2. What the 2d step? 

3. What the illustration? 

4. What the observation ? 
&. How illustrated ? 

Lesson 19. 

1. Division of F. M. let step ? 

2. What the second step ? 

3. What the mode of proof? 
, 4. What the illusttation ? 

5. How do these numbers difier 

from whole or simple numhers? 
Lesson 27. 

1. The parts of English money? 

2. How are farthings written? 
3L The Ist step in addition ? 

4. The 2d step.? The 3d step? 

5. The 4th step ? The5th step ? 

0. The proof? The notes, &c. ? 

Lesson 31. 

1. The 1st step in subtraction? 

2. 'nie2d8tcp? The 3d step? 

3. The 4th step? The proof? 

4. What separates the partB ? 

^. Which is easiest, Federal or Enr 
gUsh money? 

Lesson 35. 
1. The 1st step in multipUcation ? 



2. The 2d step ? The 3d step ? 

3. The 4th st^ ? The proof 7 

4. Explain the illurtration ? 

Grammatical JSxerciaeB, 
Lesson 4. 

1. What 4 properties have nouni^ 

2. What are tne persons of nouns ? 

3. How are they distii&guished ? 

4. How many kinds of nouns ? 
6w How distinguished ? 

6. What do you Imow of nouns? 
Lesson 8. 

1. What is number in Grammar 4 

2. How many numbers have 

nouns 1 

3. What of the singular ? The pla 

ral ? 

4. How is the plural formed ? 

5. Illustrate by the examples. 

6. What of the observation ? 

Lesson 12. 

1. What is gander? The kinds^ Ac? 

2. How distinguished, &c. ? 

3. Illustrate by the examples ? 

Lesson 16. 

1. What is dase in grammar? 

2. How many casesnave nouns ? 

3. What is the nominative case ? 

4. Illustrate by the examples? 

Lesson 20. 

1. What the nossessive case ? 

2. How is it aistingulshed ? 
3^ Blustrate by the examples. 

4. The 1st obeervation ? The 2d oV 
• servation ? * 

Lesson 24. 

1. What is the objective case ? 

2. How is it illustrated? 

3. What arc .the examples of th|i 

case? 

Lesson 28. 
1 . What of the observation ? 
2: The 1st rule of syntax ? 
3. What of the note? What illia- 

tration? 

Lessov 32* 

1. What the Ist mode of plurall- 

sing- nouns? 

2. The2d mode? The 3d mode ? 

3. The 4th mode? The Gt.b.tctfa^'^'V 

4. Wh^t\3BKao>BBW^v$iSL>'\ 
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(Lesson 1.) spelling. 


^ 


Easy HBcrds 


(f two syUaideSj accent on the first; 'e&mda broad. 


ai'mOst 


m&lt'diist p«iw'6d 


sp66n ful 


M's5 


migdt'man r66t'ed 


Bi^'&A 


kw'M 


m66n'fi&m sUt'pen 


wftrd'i^be 


&wii'Ing 


m66n'fish sMt'pit 


w&rpl'ship 
war'fare 


li&w'fliorn 


m66n'8hlBe sSdt'ish 


Mwk'wfied 


m66r'ish s^w'dust 


wSLrTlke 


law'ful 


ni66r1^nd s&w'fish 


w^n'Ing 


l&w'yer 


nddn'ing - s^w'pit 


' warworn 


1^6p'hOle 


n66ii'tide s66t'ed 
(Lesson 2.) reading. 


yawn'ing 



Jttdah's plea for his brother Benjamin. 

1. Then Judah came near unto him', and said', oh'! my lord'» 
let thy servant', I pray ' thee', speak a word in my lord's ear', 
und'let not thine auger burn against thy servant', for thou art 
even as Pharaohy. My lord asked his servants', saying', h^ve 
ye di father or a brother^? And we said unto my lord', we huve 
a father^ ^ an old man', and a child of his old age', a little one', 
and his brother is dead\; and he only is left of his mother', and 
his father loveth himx. 

2. And thou saidst unto thy servants', bring him down unto 
me that I may set mine eyes upon him\. And we, said unto my 
lord', the lad cannot leave his falhferv ; for if he should leave his 
farther', his father wpuld die\. And thou saidst unto thy servants', 
except your youngest brother come down With you', ye shall see 
my face no morev. 

"3. And it came to pass', when we came up unto thy servant', 
our father^, we told him the words of my lord\. And our father 
said', go again and buy us a little jfoodv. And we said, we can- 
not go dpwn\ ; if our youngest brpther be' with us', then will we 
go down\ ; for we may nj^t see the man's fece', except our young- 
est brother be with us\. 

^ (Lesson 3.) arithmetic. 

Multiplication of English Money. 
• Rule 2. When the Multiplier is more than 12, and th^ pro- 
duct of any two numbers, less than 13,. multiply the given sum 
by one of the numbers, and tnat product by the other. Thus : 
(1) £2 -4^- 2X36 ' (2) £13 - 3 - 3X48= 
0X6=36 6 

(3) £46 - 3 - 1X77= 



N« 



£13-7^3-0 
6 

£80-3-6 - Ans. 



(4) £63 - 15 - 10X96= 

(5) £88 - 19 - 9Xl0fc 
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Rule 3. When the multiplier is more than the product of any 
two numbers^ then multiply the giren sum by the two numbers 
as in rule 2d> and also by the excess, and add the two products. 

(l)lb.32- 6- 8xiB6 (2)y.81- 1- 3X39= 



8 



179- 4- 





8 



8x8+2=66 

(8) c.27-110-68xT7=» 



2434- 0- 
44-13- 



1478-13- Ans. 



(4) a. 144 - 3 - 12X12^ 



(Lesson 4.) grammar. 
Cf the Masculine and Feminine Gender. 

Some nouns that are of neither gender, are often converted to 
the masculine or feminine by a figure of speech. 

1. The sun, time, vice, &c. are called masculine ; and a ship, 
city, country, gun, watch, moon,' virtue, &c. fen^inine.* 

2. The gender of some nouns, is knoMm by different words: as, 
man, woman ; bachelor, maid ; father, mother ; son, daughter > 
king, queen; uncle, aunt ^ lad, lass; Mr. Mrs.; master, miss; 
drake, dude ; buck, doe ; stag, hind, &c. - ^ 

3. The gender of other nouns, is known by difierent termina- 
tions : as, abbot, abbess ; actor, actress ; patron, patroness ; Hon, 
Uoness. 

4. The gender of another class of nouns, is determined by 
placing before the noun, another noun, or pronoim, or an ad- 
jective : ds, a man servant, a maid servant ; a malQ child, a fe- 
nude child ; a he goat, a she goat. 

.5. There is anotl^er class of words to which either gender will 
apply : as, parent, child, servant, friend, &c. 

(Lessons.) spelling.' 





Grave Sbund of the Vowels. 




d5r'm&nt 


h&m'b66k 


taarrpit 


nbrtVIng 


hard^5and 


hom'6d 


mar'shal 


5rb'6d 


h^urd'ship 


hbr'net 


m^'tin 


br'blt 


h^rd'w&re 


h5m'pipe 


mitr'v^l 


dr'g&n 


h^urm'fta 


lark'spur 


m6rT)id 


p^irTbbll 


blu-tsli5rn 


15rd1ing 


m5ru'kig 


pars'nip 


har'v^st 


Idrd'ship 


mbr'tftl 


pkrtldt 


harslet 


mar'grave 


nbrt'h'wArd 




hdm'fish 


, marks'mto 


nbrt'h'wind 


' . 



* Thingv thai are atrong \j nature, are made maactJiQe^ wl^le t^e tb9& 
are lovely, that give fi>rth or contain, are feminine^ 



(Lesson 6.) reading. 
Jud-ah^s Plea far his Brother Be/ij^vmh 

4. And thy serTan*^, my father', said unto \W, ye kno%v that 
my wife bar« me two sonsv ; aiid the one M^iU aiit from me', and 
I said, surely he is torn in pieces', and f saw him not since\: 
And if ye take this also from me', and mischief befall Jiim', ye 
shall bring down my gray hairs'with sorrow to tlie glrave\. 

5. Now', therefore', when I go to thy servant', my father', 
and the lad is not with me', (seeing his lif^is 430imd up in the 
lad's life',) it shall come to pass', when he seeth the lad is not 
with us', that he shall die\ : and thy servant shall bring down , 
the gray hairs of thy servant', my father', with sorrow'^ to the 
grave\. For thy ser^^ant became svratty for the lad', unto his 
father', saying^. If I bring him not unto thee', then I shall bear 
the blame unto my father forever\. 

6. Now', therefere', let thy servant abide instead of the lad', 
a' bondman to my lord'; and let the lad go up with his bre- 
J,hren\. For how shall I go to my. father, and the lad be not 

~^vith me\? Lest', peradveuture', I see the evil that shall come 
upon my fathers " . 

(Lesson 7.) arithmetic. 

MuUipliccUion of EngEsh Money* 

Rule 4. When the multiplier consists of several figures: — 

1. Multiply the given sum by 10, and that product by lOj and 
so on as many times, Jess one, as there are figures in the multi- 
plier. - * 

2. Multiply the last product by the left hand figure of the 
multiplier. ^ ^ 

3. Multiply the given sum by the figure in the unit's place in 
the multiplier. 

4. Multiply the product of the first 10, by the figure in the 
ten's place in the multiplier. 

5. Multiply the product of the second 10 by the figure in th^ 
iiundred's place in the multiplier ; and so on, through all the 
places in the multiplier, except the left hand figure. 

6. Add all the products and their sum will be the answer. 
(1) Multiply £5 - 18 - 3 by 325 

10 



59-2-6 Product of the first 10. 
10 



591 - 6 - Product of the second 10. 

3 Left hand figure of the multiplier. 



1773-15' ^ 

5 18 3X5= 29 - 11 - 3 Product of rt. hand fig. multmlier. 
59 2! 6x2=118- 5- Pro. of 10»spl^ce in the multiplier. 



T^ 



£1921 '11 -^9 Ansicer. 
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'2.) Multiply £8 - 13 - 8 - ^ by 438. 
;3.) « £13-16-7-3 by 278. . 

:4.) " £37-10-6-1 by 188. 

(Lesson 8.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing, . 

Kt7LE 2. The noun that implies possession is always govern- 
ed by the thing possessed. 
' John's goat cost five dollars at the fair. 

In this example, John's is a noun proper, third person, sin^ 
gvlar number, masculine gender, in the possessivfi case, and 
gacerned by the noun goat ; rule 2, wMch says, the noun 
that implies possession is governed by the thing possessed, 

Janies threw Peter's ddg into the Schuylkill. Joseph killed 
Moses' lambs. Foxes kill the farmer's fowls. The horses drew 
the man's coach on .the bridge. Joshua's wife's brother, loves 
Nathan's tall sister. 

Note. In the last example, the posaeaaive Joshua's,_is governed by the 
noun wife's, and wife's, by brother. Rule 2. 

The sun rises in the east. The moon shines in the night. , 
Ships sail on the great sea. Joseph's watch is at home. John's 
vices are of a dark cast. Mary's virtues blossom around her. 
Time is on the wing. 

The sixth example may be parsed thus : Ti^, an article're- 
ferring to sun in limitation. Sun, a noun>rommon, third 
person, singular number, figurativfly, masculine, and the 
subject of the verb rises. Rises, is a verb, third person, sin- 
gular number, and q^grees with its subject. Rule 1. In^ is 
a preposition, referring to the noun east.^in relation ; the, 
an article, referring to the noun ea^t, in limitation; east, is 
a noun common^ third person, singular number, of neither 
gender, and in the objective case after the preposition in, 

(Lesson 9.) spelling. 

sh^'set st^^wk tar^g^t tbr'pfd 

shdrt'haod starkles tar'nish tor'por 

85rt'ment star'like tar'tar varlet 

$park'ish star'pr^df t'horn'but var'nish 

^ar'fiish - star'sh6t tor'ment 

Accent on the Second Syllahle, 
fbr sake' inbr bOse' par take' pfir t§nd' 

hlrp66n' , nbrt'h west' part66k' portent' 

SluLrp sound of the Vowels, , ^ 
h^ellp parish spring "Vf^e'h^ttsi 

pir'Ing spire'rib 

(Lesson 10.) rbabino. ^ 

TTiey are gathered to their Fathers. 

h I retttrned to ray own cotmtry^} and to 107 Ti^>ivi^ ViisSis^^ 



* / 
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' ." V '■' 

I sat down by the fountain^, where I had reclined in the days 
ofmyboyhoodv The bleak wind of the north' whistled through 
the grove in hollow murmurs', and my heart was lonely and gia3\. 
I moistened my parched lips with the bubbling spring', but its 
sweetness was gone\. The tear of remembrance fell from my 
eye', and ran down my cheekv ' - 

2. On lifting my head frorh the ground', I saw, by the copse 
of white lilies', a maiden in sable weeds\ ; she was lovely as beau- 
ty in tears\; yet she gladdened rtpt my heart\. Where', said I', 
is Mary of the vaMey\ 1 She who once glided through this grove 
with the nimbleness of the fawn', while her raven 4ocks floated 
in the breeze', and her eyes beamed the cheerfulness of springv 

3. Mary of the valley', said the maid in weeds', was fair\ ; she 
"had doves^ eyes\ ; but she sleeps beneath yon mound', where 
the dark, green grass', waves to the moaning windv , Ten drea- 
ry winters, have devoured the bounty of as many summers 
xipon her lonely bed', where the cypress shades the pl^ of her 
unconscious rest\. This grove that knew her', knows her po 
morev; for she is gathered to the place of her fatherss. 

(Lesson 11.) arithmetic. ' 

Division of English Money, 

Rule 1. Wlie^ the divisor is less than 13, then, 

1. Place the given terms as in division of whole numbers^ 
and draw a line »slow the dividend. 

2. Divide the highest name or term by the divisor, and place 
the result below the line. 

3. Multiply the remainder by as many of the next lower term 
as equals one in the term^ last divided, and to the prodtict add 
the next lower ^erm; then divide the amount, and so on through 
all the terms. 

(1) Divide £16 - 8 - 4 by 3 3) 16 - 8 - 4 given sum. 

Ans, 5-9-5* Quotient.^ 
The Proof is by multiplication. 3 . 



Not: 



£16-8-4 Proof. 
, Divide £32- 14-5-2 by 5. (3) £56-15-7-2 by 7. 

OTE. Englisti money was once tne currency of the UDited States, and 
a row aged people use it at the present day ; but, in genera], Federu mo- 
ney haa taken its place, and ^esc'rvedly ; for it is evidently the most sim- 
ple and convenient of any currency in the known world. 

RuLB 2. When the divisor is more than 12; but equal to the 
product of two numbers : 

Divide the given sum, first by one of the numbers, and tl^at qu»^ 
tlent by the other. The last quotient will be the ani wer. 

(1) Divide yds. 45 - - by 86. 

Thtxs: 6X9»36. 6) 46-0- Q given sum. 

• ; 6) 7 - 2 - quotient 1st number. 

r 

' -^ ' it»9. 1 - 1 - <\aotii!nt 2d ntJmBerv 
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1-1-0 
6 

7-2-0 
6 

45-0-0 Proof. 
(2) £86 - 14 - 6 - 3-^48= 

(Lesson 12.) grammar. 
Of Verbs. 

All verbs may be classed under -three heads; to wit vL^ee 
that are trarisitive; those that are intfansitive, and those that 
are neuter, ^ 

A transitive vert) expresses an action done by an agent to an 
object, as: Mary loves knowledge. Here the act of loving passes 
from Mioy, the agent, to knowledge, the object ; hence, love 
' is a transitive verb. 

An intransitive verb expresses an action done by an agent, 
to which the act is confined ; it is generally followed by a pre- 
position, as : James plays at ball. Here the act of playing is 
eoi^ned to the agent, James, and the noim ball, is the object 
after the preposition, at ; therefore, plays, is an intransitive 
verb. 

A neuter verb, merely expresses the being or stale of being of 
its agent. The verb, to be, through all its^ variations, is the only 
neuter verb in. the language. Mary is present. Here, the verb, 
is, expresses tl^ state of being or condition of its agent, Mary. 

Obs. I Mr. murray ^ays, that to run, to sit, to lie, to ride, 
^c. are neuter verbs ; bfui it tro%Lbles the young scholar, to di- 
vest them of the idea of action. . 7'Ae distinction is certainly 
morcphilosophical than useful. 

Obs. 2. There are a few verbs that may be used either tranr- 
sitively or intransitively ; but a verb that is legitimately trafir 
sitive, should neter be iised intransitively. 

The girls write letters. The boys play at foot ball. The 
cily is quiet. Fruits are plenty. A fish swims in water. 



(Lesson 13.) spelling. 
Diphthongs, Accents on the First 



grbtttid'pine 

groOnd'pldt 

groCind'rent 

groCind'r66m 

cro&nd'llng 

f5iit'Ish 

rabat^h'fftl ^ 

oil'm&n 

dlfpftt 



6il'sh6p 


ofit'pOst 


oint'uient 


odt'slde 


5ut'born 


5ftt'set 


biifboCmd 


^iH'str^t 


oftt'gate 


6fttVc\U 


om'iaw 


5ftt'w^rd 


ddtlet 


polnt'ed 


oWine 


roi^nd'hbtse 


iftt'mSst 





Syllable. 

roftnd'ish 

sndiU'ed 

s5<!uid'iiif 

S^iir'fsh 

sott'h'ing 

s6(it'h'm06t 

s5ftt'h'ward 

toil'et 
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(Lesson 14.) reading. 
They are gathered to their Fathers, 

4. Her betrothed went to the war\; hii arm was strong in bat- 
tle\; he was terrible to the foe^, and victory perched on Ms 
browv. But his Mary faded in death\. He too is at rest\; the 
trump of war^, breaks on his ear no morev. He gathers not 
again to the banner of his country^, for he is gathered -in the 
pale drapery of the grave^. 

5. When the clarion of war^, sounded the high note of vic- 
tory^, and the sweet voice of peace was again heard in the 
land^, he returned to the home of his early days', covered with 
honours', and loaded with spoils\; but his Mary was gone\; the 
dreams of his early love', had vanished vpon the wings of the 
viewless wind\. 

6. He had returned to the home of his fathers', but he was 
alone\. Tlie bitterness of wormwood was in the cup', and the 
cfitoker worm lay at the silver chord\. In the heaviness of his 
soul', he gave up the ghost\. 

7 O what is life, but some dark dream', 

From which man wakes to sigh\! 
Some false, deceitful meteor beam', 

'rtiat sheds a wanderingv, cheerless gleam', 
And bright&ns' but to die\! 

8 Or what are man's fleet ^oys below'. 

But cares bedeck'd with smiles\! 
The pageants of an empty show', 

That fain would hide\ the latent wo', 
From him, it oft beguilissv. ti , 

9 And what the secret, pensive tear^, . * 

But kindly dews of even\l 
Each drop', pellucid', sparkling clear', * 

To sympathy\,— to virtue dear', 
Is soon exhaPd to heavenv 

(Lesson 15.) arithmetic. 

Division of English Money, 

Rule 3. When the divisor is more or less than the pro^et 
of any two figures,^ work by long division, and for remainders 
apply the 2d rule. 
. 1. Divide £172 - @- 4 - 3, by 6a Thus :— 

68) £173-6^-2(£2-ia-8-^ ^± 
136 ' 69 



Multiply the remainder by ,20, ^ 36 1st remainder. 
because 2Gi of the next lower,/ 20 : 
make 1 of this highpr, and add the w — r- 
next lower tarm to the product. ^ 68)726 

r 68 

— r^ 46 2d remaindi^r. 
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Now 12 of the next lower .13 
make one of this higher, and the f — ^ 
next lower must be added to the C 68)556 
product. ' 544 * 

12 3d remainder. 

Lastly, 4 of tjie next lower ) 4 

equals one of this higher, but the > — 

product is less than the divisor. S 50 

Note. In this operation the principles of reduction are involved. This' 
nde might have been introduced, paitially, at least, before multlplicatioii 
or division of compound terms. 

2. Divide £44-7-6 by 87=£0 10 - 2+=. 
In proof, the remainder is always taken in. 

3. Divide £166 - 15 - 8 - 3 by 148=£1 -1-2 + 147 Ans. 

(Lesson^ 16!) grammar. 
Exercises in Parsing'. 

Rule. 3. Transitive verbs govern the objective case. 'Dius: — 
Girls make frocks. In this example, Girls, is a noun com- 
rfwn, third person, plural number , feminine g'ender, and the 
subject of the verb make ; make is a fransitive verb, of the third 
person, plural number, and agrees with its subject, Rule \8t. 
Frocks, is a noun common, third persdn, plural number, of no 
gender, and in the objective case (tfter the verb make, Rule i3. 

Obs. Now, when you parse a verb, tell the kind, and tf trans- 
itive, tell what it governs, and give the 3d rule, 

James' lather builds a house. Moses shot the dog that bit 
Joseph's cow. Mary's sister broke Ann's knife by accident. 
William's horse draws Ralph's cart along the road. Peter's 
dog bit Joseph's finger. Joseph's friend shot Peter's dog with 
John's rifle. Petw said ^he forgave Joseph's friend. 

(Lesson 17.) speklino. 

Biphthoi.gs, Accent on the Second Syllable, 

5(ir selves' ofiit f5.wn' out r6de' bat spOrt' 

5Mbar' bdt f5rm' bOit r66t' 5<it stand' 

66t bid' odt go' odt run' bCit stare' 

oftt brave' oftt jest' oM sell' but strip' 

oMdare' bat last' bat shine' bOt vie' 

bat date' oa#166k' bftt sh66t' bat wit' 

bftt d5' bM prize' bat sit' btit wOm' 

bat dwell' bdtride' " bat sleep' sbtlt'h west 



Immortality, 
1. 1 have seen the /(ywer withering on the stidk'', and its bright 
leaves spread on the ground \. 
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2. It sprung forth afreshv; its stem was crowned with new. 
buds^, and its sweetness filled the air\. 

3. I have seen the sun set in the west^, and the shades x>f 
iiight^ shut 'in the wide horizonv: gloom and darkness^ brooded 
around\. I looked again', and the sun broke forth from tho 
east', and gilded the mountain tops\. The lark rose to meet him 
from her lowly nest', and the shades of night fled awayv 

4. I have seen the insect', having come to its full growth', Ian* 
guish', and refuse to eatxj it spun itself a tomb', and was shroud- 
ed in the silken conev; it lay without feet\, or shape', or power, 
to move\. I looked again', and it had burst its pri^onv; it was 

. full of liije', and sailed on coloured wings upon the breath of the 
zephyr', rejoicing in its new being\. Thus shall it be with 
thee', O man'! and so shall thy life be renewedv Beauty shall 
spring out of ashes', and life' out of the dustv A little while 
snalt thou lie in the ground, as the seed lies in the bosom 
of the earth', but thou shalt be raised again', and shalt die no 
more\. 

6. Wlio is he that comes to burst the prison doors of the 
tomb\; to bid the dead awake\; to gather the redeemed from 
the four winds of heaven\? He descends on a golden cloud\; 
the sound of trumpets goes before him^, and thousands of an- 
gels aore in his trainv It is Jesus, the Son of God\; the Saviour 
of man\; the Friend of the good\. He comes in the glory of his 
Fathers he has received power from on high\. Mourn not', 
therefore', child of mortality', for. the spoiler', the cruel spoiler, 
that laid waste the works of God', is subduedv Jesus has coci- 
quered deaths: child of mortality', mourn no m^rex, . 

(Lesson 19.) arithmetic. 
E:cercises in Federal and English Money. 

1. A. bo't. 24 yards of cloth, for $47.87 6; what was it a 
yard? ^715. $1.99.4+ 

2. B. sold 4 cwt. sugar for £18 - 17 - 6 ; what is the price of 
Icwt? ^ws. £4- 14-4-2 

3. C. bought 1000 gallons of wine for £507 -18-9-2; what 
is 1 gallon ? Ans. £0 - 11 - 41-f- 

4. D. divided £150 - 2 - 1, among 89 men r what had each ? 

^n5.J61-13-8-f 
'5. E. bought 63 cords of wood for $125 ; w^iat was one cord ? 

ilTW. $1.98.4+ 

6. F. divided C9 - 1 - 25 of sugar among 19 ; what had each *? 

Ans. CO - 1 -27+ 

7. G. sold his farm of 800 acres for $3876 50 ; what was that 
an acre? ilns. $12.91.8+ 

8. H. bought B460 ~ 8 - 2 of 16 different men j what had he 
of each? iln*. 28b - - 5 + 
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(Lesson. 20.) grammar. 

Exercises in JParsing. 

Rule 4. Prepositions govern the objective case, ils, Mary 
Bves on the hill. In this sentence, on^ is a preposition^ and ex- 
presses the relative position or situation between Mary and the 
place of her abode; it. therefore requires the noun^ /till, to be 
in the objective case^ JiencCy the preposition is the governing 
word, mil, is aMoun common, third person, singular num- 
ber, of no gender, and is governed by the preposition, on, in 
the objective case, 

John rides on Peter's horse along the bank of the river. 
Thomas plants Joseph's corn in the field by the fence. James 
struck PetCT's horse on the leg with ^ horse whip. Mary wound 
Ann's silk froi|i a skein into a ball. Joseph knocked Ralph's 
ball into the river with a club.- JaiQcssaid Ralph might say the 
trath of him, do justly by him, and live peaceably with him. 
William shot a bird on a tree by the road with a gun on Monday , 
at noon. 

Questions on tfi^ Idth Chapter. 



ArUhmeticcU Exercises. 
LEseoi? 3. 

1. The 3d rule to multiply E. mo-'* 

ney 7 

2. How illustrated by example 7 

3. What the 3d rule, &c. 7 . 

4. What the illustration 7 

Lesbon 7. 

1. The 1st step in 4th rule 7 

2. The 2d 8tcp7 The 3d step 7 

3. The 4th step? The Bth step 7 

The 6th step 7 

Lbssok 11. 

1. The 1st rule to divide E. ' mo- 

ney7 

2. The 1st step 7 Thc'2d step 7 The 

3d 6tep7 

3. The 2d rule for dividing 7 . 
4v What the illustrations 7 • 

5. What the note, <&c. 7 

Lesson 15. 
k The 3d rule to divide E. 



mo- 



ney 



2k Biustrate by the examples. 

3. What of the note, &c. 7 

4. Which the easiest in Compound 

terms, Multiplication or D£« 
visien*, andwny? 

5^ 



GrammaticaiJ^xercises, 

LE8soir'4. 

1. What of the two g«ndcrs 7 

2. What of the sun, time, Ac. 7 

3. Of city, ship, virtue, &c.7 

4. How distino'uished by words 7 

5. How by dificrent termination97 

6. What of the other mode, &c. 7 

7. Of anotlier class of woi'ds 7 

8. The note and reference 7 

Lb6S4^n 8. 

1. The 2d rule of Syntax 7 

2. How is it illustrated 7 

3. What are the examples, Ac. 7 
Lesson 12. 

How are verbs classed 7 
Describe the transitive verb 7 
Describe the intransitive verb 7 
Describe the neuter verb 7 
The Ist observation 7 The 2d ob- 
aervation 7 

Lessok 16. 
The 3d nrfe-of Syntax 7 

2. Tlie example of ilUistraiion^ ito. ? 

3. The observation and examples ? 

Lesson 20. 

1. The Uh rule of Syntax 7 

2. How is it illustrated 7 

3. What ihe sufaee^ucq;! «xum» 
plas7 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
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PART IL-JCHAPTER XX. 

(Lesson 1.) spelling. 

Words of two Byilahles in double columns ; the first exkibits 
the spelling ^ and the second the pronunciation^ Accent on 
the first syllable^ and vowels short, in alphabetical order. 



abbey 
ab bot 
ab ject 
ab sess 
ac me 
ac rid 
ac tion 
ac tive ' 
ac tor 
ac tress 
•i^d age 
ad der 
ad die 



abbe 

db'biU 

db'jekt 

db'ses 

dk'm^ 

dk'krid ' 

dkshiin 

dk'tiv 

dkfttr 

dktres 

dd'dje 

dd'aUr 

dd'dl 



adjunct dd'junkt 



after 

agate 

al ley 

al oes 

al pha 

al urn 

am ber 

am ble 

am el 

am pie dm' pi 

am ply dm'ple 

an arch dn'ark 



df'tur 

dg'dt 

alU 

dVoze 

dlfd 

dliitm 

dm/bUr 

dm'bl 

dm'mel 



anch or dikkur 
an ger dng'gur 
an gle d/ng'gl 
ang ler dng'eiiir 
an gry dnggre 
an guish dngwish 



an ise 
an cle 
an nals 
an fiwer 
^n tick 
ant lerv 



annts 
dnk'kl 
dn'^lz 
dn'sUr 

dn'tik 
dntlur 



anx ious dnk^shus 



i> 



(Lesson 2.) reading. 

Rules for Reading Verse, 

HuLE 1. That sentence, or member of a sentence, which, in 
prose, requires the rising or falling inflection, adopts the same 
in verse. Thus : ^ 

When all nature's hush'd to sleeps, 
Nor love', nor guilt', their vigils keep', 
Softly leave your cavernM den'. 
And wander o'er the works of men\. 

Rule 2. A pause, proportioned in duration to the intimate 
or remote connexion that subsists between the closing a^id com- 
mencing words in the lines of poetry, should be carefully ob- 
served. Thus : 

• 

^Oan you discern another^s mind^ 7 

AMiy'is 't you env7j\? Envy's blind\. 

Tell envy', when she would annoy', ^ * 

Tliat thousands want what you enjoyv 

Obs. 1. When tJie lines break so as to part the article and 
Us noun, the adjective and its noun, or the preposition and its 
nouUj the pause is omUted, Thus : . 

O'er their heads', a crvstal fountain', 
\ Whereouja sapphire throne', inlaid with pxuri 

Amber', and colours of the show'ry bow\. 
When', on a sudden', open fly', 
With impetuous recoil', and jarring sound', 
The infernal doors', %|id' on th^ir hinges'^ ^a^ 
Harsh thunderv 
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Obs. 2. No pause can be made after the adjectwe pure^ tmd 
the verb gyrate. 

Rule 8. Most kinds of verse, admit a shoitf pause in or near 
the middle of the Ujie. The falling inflection may be applied 
to the middle panse of the penultimate line with great effect/ 

Thus:. ^ 

A little rulev, a little swayv, 
A sunbeam', in a winter's day', 
Ts all the proud\ and mighty have', 
between the cradle', and the grave\. 

Lesson 3.) ARiTHafSfic. 
Troy Weight, 

Table of 'the Parts. 

24 Grains (gr.) make 1 Penny weight, dwt, 
20 Penny weights " 1 Ounce, oz. 

12 Ounces " 1 Pound, lb, 

NoTB. By tl)i« weight, the precious metals and Ikjoors are weighed. 

• Addit^'on of TVoy Weight. 

NoTB. The rules for stating^ and working this and the other compound 
terms, are the same as those applied to Federal and English money. They 
&eed not be repeated. 

1.) lbs.'' OZ. dwt (2.) lbs. 02. dwt. gr. 

48-10-11 186-8-19-20 

37-8-7 55-9-13-7 

15-10- 4 1470-11- 3-17 • 

8-3-16 387-3-8-5 ^ 

13-9-1] 10-5-7-12 ^^ 



1. Add lbs. 216-4-18-20; lbs. 117- 10- 16- 30 5 lb. 1 
2 - 1 - 19, and lbs. 77 - 7 - 1 1 - 7. 

Subtraction of Troy Weight. 

(1.) IblO- 6-18- larger sum (2>) lb8- 3- 1- 2 
6-9- 2 - 20 smaller sum 4-1-18-6 



•m,-mmmml0^ 



3 - 9 - 15 - 4 difference. 



10- 6^18- proof. 
«. Subtract lbl4-: 6-11 from lb28- 12- a 4. Subtract 
lbl2- 11 - 10 - 11, ftom lb 16, and add the several differences 
Sato one sum. 

(LeMdn 4.) grammar. 

Exer^es m Parsing. Y , 

Rule 5. Acttve participles govern the objective osafEk A^^ 
JaavBB «aw his sister /#e^i«g tte fowte, ' 



k 



I 



5& 
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In this sentence^ the TimitfowU^ is in the objective case and, 
is governed by the cLctive participle^ feeding ; agreeably te 
rule 5, m 

^ Joseph, digging the field, found a purse of money. Joseph 
saw the men ploughing the farm. Ann, in helping the needy, 
does her duty. Trie good man, feeding the poor, honojurs^his 
master. 

Note. Participles arc of three kinds ; to wit, the present participle the 
past participle, and the compound participle. 

llie present participle ends in tng"y and when it g'ovem^ the objective 
case, it generally comes from a verb that can be made transitive ; and 
therefore it is styied an active participle. 

The present participle does not always act upon, or govern the objective 
case ; for it frequently does the office of an adjective ; as, a loving child ; a 
charming girl ; the Putins' storm ; the foariog ocean, &c 

The past participle enaa in c{, or edy t^or n; as, love<!^' learned, taught^ 
blown, Ac. 

And the confound participle is a connexion of the present and past ; ob, 
having loved, being taught, &c. 

Joseph's horse, drawing the chaise, passed with Sarah's friends 
and a child. Justus rode Pa's new horse and best saddle. Mary 
gave half her dinner to the poor child. The hunter's houn<ls 
chased the fox to the wood. Many very poor folks live in the 
city. The sun's rays are sensibly felt. The day is very warm* 

Obs. TVie drticle the may be put before adverbs to mark the 
'degree with ^eater farce ; cw, tjie more Mary writes^ the 
ffreater her improvement. Uie swifter he runs, the greater 
his speed. Sometimes a whole phrase seems to do the ojice of 
^adverb, and is called an adverbial phrase ; as, Mary acted 
%wu very discreet way; or, Mary acted_ discreetly. 



(Lesson 5.) spelling. 



ap pie 
apt ly 
ar id 
arrow 
ash es 
ashy 
ask er 
as pect 
asth ma 
at om 
axis 
axle 



dp'pl 

dptU 

dr'Hd 

dr'rO 

dsih'iz 

dsKe 

dik'Hf 

dtfp&ct 

dstmd 

dt'iitm 

dk'sis 

dk'sl 



bab^ ble bdb'bl 
bab bier bdb'lUr 
backbite bdk^blte 
back doOr bdkdore 
back room bc^rdmrb 
hack slide bdk^ slide 
back staff bdk'stdf 
back stays bdk'staze 
back sword baksOrd 
back ward bdl^wdr'd 
bad ger bdd'jUr 
bad ly bdd'ie 



bad ness 
baf fie 
^ baf fler 
baggage 
bagn io 
-balance 
ballot 
ban dage 
bandbox 
ban ish 
banker 



bdd'nes 
bdffl 

b^flur 

bag^gidje 

bdn'yO 

bdl'tanse 

bdtm 

bdn'didie. 

bmd'bdks 

bdn'f^isk 






(Lesson 6.) rj^diko. 

The American Eagle, 

% There's a fine bald bird', with a bimding beak', 
With an angry eye',, and a startling shriek', 



1 



That inhabits the craffv, where the cliflf flow'rs bio V, 
On the precipice top'^in perpetual snow\. 

2. He sits where the air^ is shrill and bleak^, 
On the splinter'd point of a shiver'd peaks ; 
Boldx, baldv, and strip'd^ like a vulture tom^, 
Jn wind and strife^, his feaibers wom\. 

3. All ruffl'd and stain'd^, yet gleaming bright^, 
Round his serpent-neck', that's wrinkled and white', 
Winds a red tuft of hair\, which glitters afar', 
Like the crest of a chieftain', thin'd in war\. 

t> A. This bird of the cliff', where the barren yew springs'. 

* Wher^ the sun beams play', and the wind-hail) sings'^, 

Sits erect', unapproachablev, fearlessv and proud', 
And screamss, soars aloft', and lights in the cloud\. 

5. He's the bird of our bannerv ; the Eagle that braves', 
When the battle is there', the wrath of flie wavesv. 
He rides on the stormx, in its hurricane march', 

^1 'Mid flashes of lightning', across the blue arch\. 

6. He dips his bold wing' in the blushes of day\; 
Drinks noon's fervid blaze', and eve's parting ray\ j 
He visits the starsy, at their home in the sky', 
And meets th^ sun's beam with an unalter'd eye\. 

(Lesson 7.) arithmetic. 

MuUiptication of Troy V/eight 

l) lb. 27 - 6 - 16x^=lb.82 - 5 - 8^ 
[2) lb.ll3 - 6 - 6 - 18X5= (3) oz.9 - 18 - 22x^ 
[4) lb.414 - 6 - 8 - 2X 12= (5) Ibje - 10 - 19x11= 

Divuion of Troy Weight, 

(1) 821b. - 5oz. - 8dwt-i-3=!W _ 5 - 16 - Ans. 

(2) 1131b. 6 - 6 - 18-*-5= (3) 9oz. - 18 - 22h-8= 
(4) 414 - 6 - 8 - 2-T-l2= (5) 161b. - 10 - 19-f-ll= 
Obs. T%ese exarnples mav he extended at pleasure by the 

teacher; and the scholiir wiUfind it convenient to have ail the 
tables of the compound parts, perfkctly committed. Every 
recitation in Arithmetic should oe in class, and upon a hUick 
hard; there is no adequate substitute. 

(Lesson 8.) grammar, 
Of the Articles. 

'the article is pfaced before the noun to limit its application. 
There are two articles; a or an, and ^Aa. A is called iht inde- 
finite article, for it does not limit its noun to a specific object, 
but merely to one of a kind ; aft, a- «ian» a bird ; that iS; one of 
the species of men or birds, but no particular one^ 
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TVie, is called the definite article, for it limits its noun to a 
known object; as, the man, the bitd; that is, some "man or bird 
which is known and of which mention has been made. 

The inde'finite article is put before the noun singular, and lim- 
its it to one of a kind ; but the definite article is put before nouns 
of both numbers; as, a mwi, the man, or thc^men, a bird, or the 
"^bird, or the birds. 

Rule 6. The article refers to the noun in limitation; as, a 
i&an walks. 

In this example ; a is the indefinite article^ and refers to 
the noun, man, in limitation; rule 6. Man is a TwuncomrrKm, third 
person, singular number, masculine gender, and the subject 
of the verb walks ; walks is an intransttive verb, third person^ 
singular number, and agrees with its subject man, rule 1, 

A bird sings. A horse runs. The river flows. The sun 
shines. The grass grows, 

Obs. 1. When a noun is used without an article, expressed 
or implied, it is taken in its most extensive m^eaning; as, 
man goes to his long home ; that is, all mankind. 

Obs. 2. When the article a, comes before another vowel or 
a silent h, then it is changed into an ; as, an ox, an ant, an 
apple, an hour. But when a comes before the vowel u, having 
the long sound, it is not changed into an ; as, a unit, a uni- 
corn, a useful man, a union of minds * 

Deer run on the hill. Youth fly to pleasure. Man is bom to 
7 die. Hope keeps the heart whole. 

(Lesson 9.) sfellinq. 

banner bdn'nUr bellows hetVas bigly lylg'le 

bail nock bdn'nvk bel ijian bel'Tndn big ness big'n4s 

banquet bank' kv^et hen der ben' diir bigot brg'giit 

ban ter bdn'tUr bet ry ber're bil boes Wboze 

baron bdr'run better bettUr bil ioua biryiis 

bar rack bdr'rdk bet tor bet'ticr -bil let bU'li^ 

bar rel bdr'rU bet ty bet te bil liards bU'yUrdz 

barrow bdr'ro bevel 6et?'i/ ' bil low bU'lo 

, beck on bek'kn. bev y bev'e birch en imr'tshn 

bed lam bed'liim bib ber bib'bur bird er , bUrd'iix 

bed stead bed'sted hick er Inkkur bird lime burd'lime 

beggar beg'gUr bidden Md'dn bird man burd'mdn 

belfry beVfre bidder ^(i'cZur birds eye Imrdss'i 

bel low beClo 

(Lesson 10.) reading. 

Tlie New-York Sailor Boy." 

1. Year after year<, both far and near'. 
Some sail the wide seas o'erv; 
And never dreadv, the wave's, death bed^, 
fho^ far from any shore\. 
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2. For in their prime^, they learn to dimV, 

^ High up the reeling mastv ; 

- And feel a pride\ safe there to ride^i 

Heedlessly/, in the blasts. 

i. And father's fearsv, and mother's tears^^ 
For many a truant child^, 
Have sadden M life', 'till', with the strife 
Of hope and fear'j grown iot7cf\. 

4. They', sldejby side', liaVelain and died', 

By their oivn son forgot\ ^ 
Who', o'er the sea', nigh mad with glee'', 
Blesses his happy lotv 

5. And boys I've seen', who'd never been 

Where 5^ip* could sail before', 
As if in quest of some Mr(Ps nest^ 
Ransack the spars all o'er\. 

J5. They'd shout as loud', from top-mast shroud', 
Which rattl'd in the breeze'. 
As if at plays, on summer's day',. 
'Mid boughs of apple-treesv. 

"(Lesson II.) AnrTHMETic. 

Avoirdupois Weight 

Table of Parts. 

16 Drams (dr.) make 1 Ounci, marked oz. 

16 Ounces , " 1 Pound, lb. 

28 Pounds " ^ of a hundred wt, qr. 

4 qrs. 112 lbs. " 1 hundred weight, cwt. 

20 Cwt. " 1 Ton, T. 

Vote. By this weight all kinds of drossy goods are usually weighed. 

Addition of Avoirdupois Weight. 

1. T. cwt. qr. lb. 2. cwt. qr. lbs. oz» dr. 

15-3-2-15 12-2-21-9-6 

4-12-4-9 19-1-0-14-7 

82-15-0-10 11-3-16-0-15 



102 - 11 - 3 - 6 Ans, 
«. Add, 12T. 19-2-24-14-115 lOT. 6-2-15 - 
8 - 4, and 271bs. 12 - 16. 

i^btraction of Avoirdupois ' Weight. 

1. cwt. 14 - 1 - 10 2. T. 118 - 18 - 2 - 17 - 11 - 2 
6-3-12 ^ 78-10.-3-22-14-4 



^. From T. 16 - 16 - 1 - 6 - 7 - 8 take T. 14 - 14 - 3 - 
14 - 14 - 14, atid add the remainders of the Sevetal ic?.\\IL\,?f. 



/ 
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PART XI.- 



cnApTtk XX. 



(Lesson 12.) GRAMMAR. 

€fthe Adjective, j 

Adjectives refer to nouns to express some Quality or property, 
Thequality of objects differs only by comparison, and adjectlvec 
express the shades of difference by a difference in their ending. 

The adjective expresses a positive state, a comparative de- 
gree, and a superlative degree. 

Tne positive state is expressed by the simple adjective; as, 
a wise man, a sweet apple, a high tree, &c. - 
• The comparative degree, expresses an increase ^or decrease 
of the positive state, and is formed by annexing r, or cr, to 
the simple adjective; as, a wiser man, a sweeter apple, a high- 
er tree, &c. 

The superlative degree, expresses the greatest increase or de* 
crease of the positive state ; it is formed by affixing st, or est, to 
the simple adjective ; as, the wisest jnan, the sweetest apple, the 
highest tree, &c. 

^The adverbs, more and most, and loss and least, may be 
used to express the degrees; as, a wise man, a more wise 
man, a most wise man; a wise man, a less wise man, the 
least wise man. 

Simple adjective. Comparative degree. 



Wise 

sweet 

high 

wise 

sweet 



wiser 
sweeter 
higher 
more wise 
more sweet 



Superlative degree* 
wisest 
sweetest 
highest 
most wise 
most sweet 



Note. Some adjectives admit of no comparieon, Buch as round, square, 
^hite, black, <&c. ; a state of these something bel6w the positive state, may 
be expressed by the termination ish^ as : roundish, squarish, blackish, &c» 



birds foot 
birds nest 
birth day 
birth night 
birth place 
birth right 
bis cuit 
bish op 
bis muth 
bit ter 
bit tern 
blab ber 
black guard 
black bird 
black en 
black ish 
black nesB 
hhck smith 
tladder 



(Lesssn 13.) spelling. 
biirdsffut blan ket 



burdz'nest 
hurt' h' da 
burt'h'nlte 
hurt'h'pldse 
hurt' h' rite 
bis'kit ' 
^ hish'up 
. biz'mufh 
bit'iur 
bitturn 
bldb'hur 
hWc'gdrd 
hldk'hurd 
hldk'kn 
hldk'isU 
bldk'nes 
hldk'sjmthf 
hldd'duT 



blank ly 
bias pheme 
hies ser 
bliss ful 
blis ter 
blink ard 
bliss less 
blab ber 
block house 
block tin 
block ade 
block head - 
Dlock ish 
blood hound 
blood less 
blood shed^ 
blood shot 
blood y 



bldnk'U 

bldfik'lc 

blds'feme 

blissur 

blis' fid 

blis'tur 

hlmkfurd 

hits' less 

bldh'biJbr 

blok'house 

blok'ti/n 

Uok'kade 

blok'ked 

Mok'isk 

blud' hound 

bimUs 

blud^shSd 

blud'shOt 
hludG ' 
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i (Lesson 14.) reabxno. 
Address to Winter. 
L Well', old gentleman', thou hast come again 
To give poor mortals another cold embrace\; 
But stilV, I see^, in ttiy forbearing mien', 
Some smiles of comfort in thy frosty face\. 

2. Extend thy snowy mantle o'er the worldv; 
And', with thy icy sceptre', tyrant', reignv; 
O'er nature fair', thy tempests may be hurl'd', 
And northern blasts may sweep along the plain\;— 

3. Thou wilt not hurt my little thatched cot', 
As thou rid'st tow'ring on the passing gale'; 
But', pause' y dehghted with my happy lot'^ 
And', whistling', listen to the evening tale\. 

4. But if thou caperest round my house', and storm'; 
And troublest with thy chiUs an honest soul'; 

I warn thee noii?', beware thy grisly form\; 

111 burn thee', like a wood-chuck/, from thy hole\. 

5. Stajti^ stayv, (ddfellow\; I recall that threatv; — 
I feel my powers are weaker far than thine\; 
Should 1 attempt to make thy noddle sweat', 

I fear one smack from thee, might shiver mine\. 

(Lesson 15.) arithmetic. 
MtUttplication of Avoirdupois Weight, 

(1) T. 16 - 6 - 2 - 6x5=T.81 - 12 - 3 - 2 
(2) T.76 - 14 - 1 - 12x6= (3) c.l8 -18 - 3 - 16x8= 

(4) T.13 - 18 - 2 - 14 - 13 - 15x10= (5) c. 12 - 8 - 16 - 
10X11= (6) qr.3 - 27 - 15 - 15x12= 

Division of Avoirdwpois Weight, 

(1) T.81 - 12 - 3 - 2-F^=T.16 -r 6 - 2 - 6 Ans. 

(2) T.76 - 14 - 1 - 12-!-6= 

(3) C.18 - 3 - 16+8= 

(4) T.13 - 18 - 2 - 14 - 13 - 16-i-ICiM 

(5) C.12- 3-16-10-^11 

(6) qr.3 - 27 - 16 - 15+13= 

Obs. Remember y that in the Multiplication of all termsi, you 
carry for as many from a low name to the higher^ as will 
equal unity in that higher, 

(Lesson 16.) grammar. 
Exercises in Parsing, 

RuL& 7. Every adjective refers to some noun, expressed or 
implied, in qualification ; as, Mary writes long letters. 

Mary is a noun proper, third pefson, siTiguIar wwrnftcr, fc^ 
minine gender, subject of the verb writes ; writes i^ a tran- 
sitive verb, third person, singular nuniber, and agrees with 

6 
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its subject, ride 1. Lon^ is an adjective, positive stcUte, arid 
refers to the noun letters, in qualification, rule 7. Letters is a 
noun common, third person, plural number, no gen/der, and 
the object afthe verb writes, mile 3. 

Good boys read large books. Faithful boys get good lessons. 
Small ships carry light burdens. Ann's apple is sweet, Mary's, 
sweeter, and Bell's, the sweetest. 

Obs. 1. An adjective, with the definite article before it, aid 
7U> rCoun after it, may always be used as a-ngun of the jdurdl 
number ; a>s, The rich help the poor. 

In parsing this sentence, say, the rich, is a noun common, 
third persony^phtrul number, ojtone or both genders, and the 
subject of the verb help; help is a transitive verb, third per- 
son, plural number, and agrees with its subject, rule I. The 
poor, is a noun common, third person, plural number, of one or 
both genders, and the object of the verb help, rule 3. 

Obs. 2. One, two, three, if c. are termed numeral adjectives ; 
hut first, second, third, ^c. are termed ordinal adjectives, 

Obs. 3. Adjectives of one syllable are mostly compared by ei* 
and est, while those of two or more syltaMes are compared, get 
nerally, by more ana most, less ana least. 



(Lessson 17.) speluno. 



bk)s som 
blub ber 
blud geon 
blun der 
blunt ly 
blunt nes9 
blush y 
blus ter 
blus trous 
bod ice 
bod y 
boggle 
oog gy 
bom bard 
bom bast 
bond maid 
bond man 



blos'siim 

bliJib'biir 

blud'mn 

blimdiir 

bliinfle 

Jblimfnes 

bliish'e 

blijbs'tiir 

bliis'trus. 

bod'is 

bod'de 

bog'gl 

bum. bard 
biim'bdst 
bmd'made 
bond'mdn 



bon net ^ 
bon ny 
bor age 
bor rough 
bor row 
bos sage 
bos vel 
botch y 
bot tie . 
boxer 
brack et 
brack ish 
brag ger 
brag less 
brag ly 
bram ble 



bon'net 

bon'ne 

Imr'idje 

bUr'ro 

bor'ro 

bos'sdje 

boz'vel 

botsh'e 

bottl 

boks'itr 

hrdkfkii 

brdk'ish 

brag'ffUr 

brag^Us 

br(^le 

brdm'bit 



(Lesson 18.) reading. 
To the Wine Bibber. 



1, Push hack the bowl\ ! its charms'', to-day^, 
* Will vanish e'er to-morrow\ ; 
tits potent fumes', will die away^, 
And ieave you', wreck'd with sorrow^. 



•C *l'v.. 
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2. Altihough it lights the sparkling eyes.' 
Wilii momentary pleasure^, 
Yey, ¥phen the cheating poison dies', 
Wo follows at its leisures. 

-3. Push hack the bowl\ ! the hrddy wine^ 
Is but a treacherous snarev ; 
Fell serpents round the goUet twine'. 
And leave their poison there\. % 

4:. A blaze of rapturous joy may seem 
To iswae firom the bowl\ 5 
You baskVa moment', in the gleam', 
Then drink^^ and drown the s(ml\. 

' 5. Push hack the bowK ! Its Judas kiss', 
Soon lays its victim low\ ; 
Why revel in a brutish bliss', 
To find an age of wo\? * 

6. Let reason^s voice be heard, supreme\ ; 
Take tefnperanse for your guides ; 
Lest', laupch'd on dissipation's streapi', 
You sink beneath its tide\.~ 

(Lesson 19.) arithmetic 
(5.) Apothecaries Weight, 

Table of the Parts. 

2D Grains, gr. make 1 Scruple, marked ^ 

3 Scruples „ 1 Dram, " 3 

8 Drams „ 1 Ounce, " § 

12 Ounces „ 1 Pound, - „ ft 

IfOTS. Apothecaries mix their medicines by this weight, but they buy 
abd sell by avoirdupois weight. ^ 

Addition of Apothecaries Weight, 

1) lbs. 3 5 3 (2) lbs. 3 i S qr. 

8-3-2-2 16-11-7-2-19 

16-2-5-1 36-6-6-1-17 

12-0-2-1 72-5- 6 ^2- 15 



36-6- 2- 1 



3. Add, llftlbs. - 1 - 5 - 2 - 15 ; 161bs. ^11 - 7 - 1 - 19^-. 
1501bs. - 9 - 6-2-19, and add the results into one sum, 

i^uhtraction of Apothecaries Weight, 

(1) lbs.9- 1-2-2-12 (2) lbs.28- 10-4- 1-10 
6-10-1-1-19 17- 6-7-2- 8 



i 
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3. From lbs. 59-1-2, take 53 - 7-6. From lbs. 69, take 
lbs. 14-9-1, and add the results into one sum. 

(Lesson 20.) grammar. 

Of Adverbs. 

Rule 8. Adverbs refer to verbs, participles, adjectives,- aq^d 
other adverbs, in modification ; as, Sophia writes daily. 

^hphia is a vxmn proper^ third person^ singular number, 

feminine gender^ and the subject of the verb, writes; vrrites is 

an intransitive verb, third person, singular ^number, and 

agrees with its subject, rule 1. / daily is cm adverb of time, and 

-refers to the verb writes, in modification, rule 8. 

Mary writes handsomely. James reads fluently. The river 
runs crookedly. The trees grow well. The house stood there. 
I heard the bell then. You listen now. Joseph makes a very 
handsome bow. Ralph saw the boys rowing the boat briskly. 

Note. Adverbs are of various kinds. They refer t6 the time, the piace, 
and tl^ fnantier of actions. They.modify qualities and prc^rties. They 
affirm, deny, question, and answer; and some of them may be compared 
the same as adjectives. 

Obs. The same word is often inade an adverb, an adjec- 
tive, a conjunction, and even a Twun, Hence, to know a part 
cf speech, observe the (^ce it performs in the sentence to 
which it is applied. 

The new ship sails extremely crank. Mary's brother writes 

daily. The more the wind blows, the faster the ship saiW The 

hunters . shoot the birds flying. The flying smoke dims the 

' sight The rattling hail falls clattering on the roof of the-house* 

The sun appears wading through the clouds. 



(Lesson 21.) spelling. 



branch er 
branch y 
bran dy 
bran ny 
brass y 
bread corn 
break fast 
breast bone 
breast hook 
breast knot 
breast pljtte 
breast work 
breath less 
brick bat 
brick clay 
brick dust 
irick kiln 



brdntsh'Hr 

brdntah'e 

brdn'de 

brdn'ne 

brds'e 

bred'kdrn 

brekfdst 

bresfbOne 

bresfhddk 

bresfnot 

brestpldte 

bresfwurk 

breVh'les 

brik'bdt 

brik'kld 

brikdOst 

br^kil 



bring er 
bris ket 
brisk ly 
brisk ness 
bris tie 
bris tly 
brit tie 
broth er 
brush er 
brush y 
brus tie 
bubble 
bub bier 
bub by 
buck^et 
buck le 
buek ler 



bring'v/r 

brislcit 

bristle 

brisk-nis 

bris'U 

bris'tle 

brit'tl 

brath'ar 

bntsh'O/r 

brihsh'e 

brtts'sl 

bubbl 

bUb'blvr 

bvib'be 

biik'kU 

bukkl 

buklUr 
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In-iU iant brUfydnt buck ram * huk'rum 

brindle Mn^dl buckthorn bukfVkom 

(Lesson 22.) reading. 

Evening, 

1. TViis is the hour when mem'ry wakes 

Sweet dreams which do not last\ 5 
This fe the hour when fancy takes 
A survey of the pasi\, - 

2. She brings before the passive mind 

The (fecii^ of earlier years\ ; 
With friqnds that have been long consign'd 
To silenced and to tears\, 

3. X The few we lik'dsy the one we lov^d^y 

Appear', and then pass on\ ; 
And many a well known f(yrm removed', 
And many a pleasure gone\. 

4. Connexions that in c^aifA are hush'dv; 

Affection's broken chainv ; 
And hopes that fate too eajriy crushed'. 
In memory live again\. 

• 

5. Now^, watch the fading gleam's of d?iy/, 

And muse on prospects flown\ ; 
Tintv after tint', fades slow away\5 
Night comes'j—and all are gonev 

(Lesson 23.) arithmetic. 
Multiplication of Apothecaries Weight* 

(1) lb.4 - 8 - 2 - lx5=lb.23 - 6 - 3 - 2 Ans. 
{%) U).53 - 10-2 - 2 - 12X9= (3) lb.66 -5 - 6 - 1 - 14x11= 

(4)' Ib.ir7 - 8 - 5 - 1 - 12X12= 

Division of Apothecaries Weight, 

1) a&lbs-6-3-2-i-p=4-8-2-l Atw. 
;2) 534-10-2-2" I2-^9= 

(3) 654-6-6-1-14-1-11= 

(4) 1171b - 8^5-1- 12-12= 

(Lesson 24.) oramiv AR. 

Of Government ^ 

^foverfjimenl, in grammar, implies the power which one VQ/(iL 
Itas over another, in causing it to be put in some mood, tense, or 
case, for the purpose of making sense. Hence, it is said thai 
transitive verbs, active participles, and prepositions, govern the 
olbje^tite Cdse 9f the noun, because ^hese paxUot^'g^i^^^^^^^ci^ 



? 



es 
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that csae to follow them as the object of an action or relation. 
In parsing the several parts of ^eech, it will be proper to adopt 
some uniform method of expressing their various properties, re- 
lations, &c. This will contribute to guard against perplexities, 
and abridge labour. 

The method already pursued, (so far as it has been applied,) 
is probably the most natural, and may soon be rendered, the 
most familiar. That is, ^when you parse a noun, tell its kind, 
person, number, gender, case, and office. When you parse a 
verb, tell its kind, person, number and agreement, and give the 
rul^. When you parse an adjective, tell its degree, to what it 
refers, and give the rule. In parsing the active participle, tell 
its government, and give the rule. A preposition, tell its rela- 
tion, and government, and tell the rule. Aif article, tell its kind 
and what it limits. 

Heaven's face is spread with clouds. John holds the man?s 
horse- while eating oats. The Master sees the large scholar teach- 
ing the child. "Hie poor help the rich. The rich feed the poor. 
The boy's master teaches the neighbour's children. 



budg et . 
buffet 
buf fle 
hug bear 
build er 
build ing 
bul bous 
bulk head 
bulk y 
bun chy 
bun die 
bun gle 
bun gler 
bur den 
bur dock 
bur ffess 
burgli er 
bur lace 
bur lesque 



1, 



(Lesson 25.) spellinis. 




budj'it 
bicmt 

buffi 
bug'hhre 


bur ner 


bur^nur 


bur net 


bur'nU 


bur rel 


bur'rU 


bur row 


bitr'rO 


UUur ' 


bur then 


b^rThm 


b^dlxTng 


bury 


ber're 


bul'bus 


bus tie 


bus'U 


MOkhM 


bus tier 


bus'lur 


bulk'ke 


ftisy 


biz'ze 


biCh'tshe 


but tier 


but'lur 


hun'dl 


but ter 


bHiftur 


bung'gl 


but ton 


but'tn 


bung'glur but tress 


but'tria 


biir'dn 


bux om 


buks'tm^ 


bur'dok 


buz zard 


buz'zurd 


hwr'jes 


cab bage^ 


kdb'bidje 


burg'ut 
bwridse 


'Cabin 


kdb'Un 


cackle 


kd^kl 


bufUsk 






(Lesson 26.) reading. 


*. 




• 

Mornmg, 




What's mosti 


enchantins to behold^ 


r 

% 


Or ting'd with richest hues of gold^, 


Or beauties most sublime unfold\ ? 






The Momingv. 
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2. M^at elevates the ^irits higli\ ; 
Removes the tear from beauty's eye^, 
And fills the soul with ecstacyv? 

The MorningN. 

3. What part of each revolving day^, 
Does greatest harmony displayx ; 

Or makes man's life most blithe and gayv? 

* The Moming\. 

4. What makes the healthy current flow', 
And beauty's features fairer growv; 
And cheeks with mantling blushes glow\? 

The Momingv 

5. Bless'd hour' ! I hail thy early prime', 
The choicest of my fleeting time\ ; 

I'll praise thy diarms in triple rhyme', 

Sweet Momingv 

(Lesson 27.) arithmetic. 
(6) Cloth Measure. 

Table of the Parts. 



24 


Inches (in.) make 1 Nail, marked na. 


4 


Nails 4 of a Yard or 1 C^. qr. 


4 


Qrs. 1 Yard yd. 


3 


Quarters • 1 Ell Flemish, E. PI. 


5 


Quarters - 1 Ell English, E. E. 


6 


Quarters . 1 Ell French, E. Fr. 



NoTB. Cloth, ribbone, tapes, <be. areboug'ht and sold by this measure. 

Addition of Cloth Measure, 

(1) yds. qrs. na. (2) E. E. qr. na. (3) E. Fl. qr. na. 

78-1-2 02-2-1 19-2-0 

150-3-3 1116-2-2 638-1-2 

265-3-1 814-3-0 398-3-8 

631-2-0 769-1-3 458-2-1 



1116 — 2 — 2 Ans, 
4. Add 219 yds. 3 - 3 ;' 812 yds. 3 - 1 ; 989 yds. 1-2 

Shibtraction of Cloth Measure. 

<1) yds. 1766 - 1 - 2 (2) B: Ka 166 - 4 - 1 

1276-2-3 ^77-0-2 



(3) E. Ft. 144- 1 (4) B. FL 63- 1 -2 

87-2 36-2-3 



9. A. bought yds. 33 - 2 oC crape. «&d sold yds. 1ft - 3 1- J2. 
what had he left ? Am. 1%^ « %.^. 



\ 
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MulHfdieation of Cloth Measure. 

1) y. 112- 3 - 2x3=538 - 2 - 2. (2) y.45 - 1 - 2x6= 
f3) E.E. 17-4 -2X7= (4) E. F1.38 - 1 - 3X8= 

% E. Fr.44-2-2Xl2= 

Division of Cloth Measure, 

1) 338 - 2 - 2^3=112 - 3 - 2 i!n5. 
'2) 459 - 1 - 2-4-5= 
^3) 173-4-2-^7= 
;4) 383F1 - 1 - 3-»-9= (5) 44E. F. - 2 - 2-*-125= 

(Lesson .28.) grammar. 

Of Pronouns, 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. Its object is te 
enable the writer or speaker to avoid repetition, and render 
language concise and agreeable. 

NoTB. The use. of the pronoun may be exemplified in the following 
manner; Mary writes Mary's copies well; hence, Mary has improved in 
Mary's style of penmanship. Here the noun Mary occurs four tmies in a 
few words. Now introduce the pronoun, and the repetition will be avoided, 
and the language improved. Mar^ writes her copies well ; hence, she has 
improved in her style of penmanship. 

As pronouns are used in the place of nouns, they have all the 
properties, powers, ^nd relations, that belong to nouns: to wit, 
person, number, gender, and case ; and they have also govern- 
ment and agreement. 

Pronouns are divided into four kinds *^to wit. 

1. Personal Pronouns, 3. Relative Pronouns, 

2. Adjective Pronouns, 4. Interrogative Pronouns. 

Teaching^ little children is a pleasant employinent. GooH 
tliildren increase their parents' pleasures daily. Bad children 
tuultiply their parents' sorrows continually. 



kdn'U 

kdntlU 

kdn'to 

kdn'tun 

kdn'vds 

kdp'stdn 

Jcc^'tin 

kdp''shu^ 

kdp'tiv 

kdp'tur 

kap'tsh'ttn- 

kdr'dt 



- 


(Lesson 


29.) SPELLING, 


Cal ice 


kdlfis 


^ can thus 


calid 


kdVid 


can tie 


Cal let 


kdriet 


cant let 


€allot(& 


kdVlus 


can to 


csallow 


kal'lo 


can ton 


cam el 


kdmfel 


can vass 


cam lit 


kdkk'VU 


capstan 


cam phire 


^kdm'fir 


* cap* tain 


can eel 


kdn'sU 


cap lions 


cancer 


kdn'sur 


cap tive 


oandid 


kdn'did 


cap tor 


i^ndle 


.' kdn'dl 


cap ture 


^ ten dour 


kdn'dur 


carat 


9m^y 


kdn'de 


carol 



' 



can ker 
can non 
cannot 
can on 
can ter 
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Mns'kuT 

kdnnun 

kdn'not 

kdn'un 

kdn'tur 



ear rot 


kdr'riU 


car ry 


kdr^re 


cas sock 


kds'svk 


cast er 


kdsfur 


cas tie 


kds'sl 






(Lesson 30.) reading. 
A Mother^s Grief. 

1. To mark the sufTrings of ihe babe^, 

That cannot speak its wo\ ; 
To see the infant tears gush forth', 

Yet know not why they flowxj 
To meet the meek', uplifted eye', 

That fain would ask relief'. 
Yet', can but show its agonyv ; 

TTiis is a mother^s griefy. 

2. To see', in one short kour'^ decay'd', 

The Aope of former years\ ; 
To feel how vain 9l father^ 8 prayersv ;- 

How vain a mother^s, tears\ ; 
To find the cold grave now must close 

O'er what was once the chief 
Of all the treasured joys oji earth\ j 

Tliis is a mother^s grief, 

3. Yet when the first wild throb is past', 

Of anguish', and despair', 
To lift the eye of faith to Heav'n', 

And say', " my child is there'," 
This^hesi can dry the gushing tear\ j 

Thia^^ yields the heart relief\ ; 
Anon the dkristiwa'^s pious hope^y 
\ O'ercomes the mother^s gTiej\. 

(Lesson 31.) arithmetic. 
hcmg Measure, 

Table of the Parts. 



6 Points (pt.) make '^ 

4 Lines " 

3 Barleycorns " 

12 Inches " 

3 Feet " 

6J Yards, or 16i f6et 

40 Poles " 

8 Furlongs, or 320 poles 

3 Miles " 

60 Geo. or 69i Stat M. 

300 Degs. or equal parts, 






1 Line, 1. 

1 Barleycorn, b.c. 

1 Inch, in. 

1 Foot, '^ ft. 

1 Yard, yd. 

1 Rod, pole or perch, pc. 
1 Furlong, fur. 

1 Mile, m. 

1 League, L. 

1 Degree, , deg. 

1 Great circle of tli^^<!»:^. 
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NoTS. This me&Bure is supplied to whatever has length without refier-^ 
Cnce to breadth or thickness. 

Some other terms are occasionally applied, such as a handj 
a fathom, a chain, &c. 

A hand is 4 inches, and used to measure the height of horses. 

A fkthom is 6 feet ; and applied to measure deep water. 

A chain is 100 links long, or 66 feet, or 4 rods, and used iji 
measuring roads and lands. 

Addition of Loftg Measure. 

(l) L. m. fur. po. (2) yds. ft. in. 

16-2-4-17 14-2-10 

18-1-3-10 15-1-11 

60-0-6-24 12-0-9 

530-1-3-12 7-1-8 

830-1-6-24 14-2-7 

38-0-3-22 10-1-10 



1493 - 2 - 2 - 29 • 
3. Add 1493 Lea. - 2 - 7 - 4 r^ 2 - 10 - 3 - 5; to 18Q2 
Lea. -1-6-38-6-5-2-11-2-3-6. 

Subtraction of hong Measure. 

(1) L37 - 1 - 2 - 9 (2) L155 - 2 - 2-13 

16-2-3-13 76-6-2-19 



3. Subtract m. 48 - 5 - ^ from m. 126 - 3 - 25. 

4. Subtract y. 15 - 1 - 3 from y.37 - - 8^ and add all thr 
I'emainders into one suul 

(Lesson 32.) grammar. 

Of Personal Pronotms. 

There are five personal pronouns; to -wit, I, you, he, she, itj- 
and the plurals of these are we, you, they. 

Note 1. In solemn and poetic styles, thou is use4 for you in the singu- 
lar number, and ^e, or you, in the plural. The plural verb^ are, is iDsd 
made to agree with you and thou in the singiilar number ; as, you are my 
brother, or thou art mj brother. The idea is in feict single, and the verb 
must be regarded as single. ' 

Pronouns have three persons both in their singular and plund 
application. I, or the person who speaks, is the first person; 
you, is the second ; he, she, or it, is the third person singular. 
We, the person who speaks connected with others, is the first 
person, you, the second person, they, the third person plural. 

Note 2. The verb agrees wit^ the pronoun, you, la the singular or 
]^ural number, agreeably to the idea expressed by the term. 

Obs. Pronouns, like nouns, may be declined ; that is, their 
person, nUmber, gender^ and case^ may be iUustraUd in the 
jolUv"^^' .sr manner* 
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1st Pers. 
Nom. Case I, 
Pes. Case My, 
Obj. Case Me, 



Nom. Case We, 
Pos. Case' Ours, 
Obj. Case Us, 



Singular I^uniber. 

2d P. SdP.ms.^. Pe. g. Nr.g. 

you, he, she, it. 

yourf, his, hers, its. 

you, him, her, it. 

Plural Number. 

you, they, they, they, 

yours, theirs, theirs, theirs, 

you, them, them, them. 



Note 3. Though the second peraon in the singular and plural numbers, 
have the same form, yet the mind will readily distin^ish their application 
to smgular or pluraJ objects, and their case may be determined irom ^eir 
relation to other words. 

In the solemn and poetic styles, thie second person is thou, and declined 
thus : Nom. thou, Pos. thine, Obj. thee. Plural, Nom. ye or you, Pos. your^ 
Obj. you. ^ 



- 


(Lessors 33.2 spelling. 


• 


castor 


kds'tur 


cen taur 


sdn'tdwr 


castrel 


kds'trU 


central 


sen'trdl 


catch er 


kdtsh'ur 


centre 


sen'tvT 


catch fly 


kdtsh'fll 


cen trick 


sen'trik 


catfish 


kdttish 
kdtked 


cen try * 


sen'tre 


cathead 


cer tain 


ser'tin 


cat mint 


. kdt'mint 


ces sion 


sesh'skiJisi 


cat pipe 


kdt'plpe 


cessment 


ses'ment 


cats eye 


kdts'i 


ces sor 


ses'sur 


cats foot 
eat sup 


kdts^fut 
kdtsh'up 


chaffer 

chaff less 


tshdffur 
tshafles 


eat tie 


kdttl 


chaffy 
chal dron 


tsMffe 
tsMVdrim 


cav em. 


kdv'urn 


eav il 


kdv'il 


chal ice 


tshdlis 


eel lar 


seVluT 


cham let 


kdm'lit 


ce ment 


sem'ment 


cham brel 


kdm'bril 


cen ser 


sen'sur 


chan eel 


tshdn'sel 


cen sor 


een'sor 


chan nel 


tshdn'nel 


oen sure 


sen'shur 


chan ter 


tshdn'tUr 


<;en sus 


sen'sus 







(Lesson 34.) reading. 
The Burial. 

L Earth to eartV, and dust to dust\; 
Here the evil' and the just\ ; 
Here the youthful' and the old\; 
Here the timid' and the bold\ ; 
Here the matr on\ and the maid' 
Xa one common grave's are lald\. 



i 
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2. Here the v-assalx and the kiiig^ 
Side by side^, lie moulderingv; 
Here the sword and sceptre rust\ ; 
Earth to earth', and dust to dust\. 

3. Age on age, shall roll along^, 
O'er this pale' and ghastly throng\ ; 
Those that Wept them\, those that weep', 
All shall with these sleepers, sleeps. 

4. Trump of peace nor clarion's roar', 
Ne'er shall break their slumbers more\ , 
Death shall keep his silent trust' ; 
Mingled with its mother dtrstv 

(Lesson 36.) arithmetic. 

Multiplication of Long Measure, 

1. d.l2 - 2 - 6 - 36X5= 2. m.42 - 1 - 29x7= 

3. fur.5te - 12 - 2 - 11X9=5 4. d.5 - 42 - 7x11= 
5. m.44 - 6 - 33X12= 6. d.7 - 31 - 6 - 31x10= 

Division of Long Measure, 

1. i2d.- 2 r- 5 - 36-4-5:^2d - 24 - 4 - 15+1 - 5 

2. 42ra. - 1 - 29-i-7= 

3. 22fur.- 12-2- 11-8-9= 

4. 6d.- 42-7-^-11= 

5. 44m.-5-32-*-12= 

6. 7d. - 31 - 6 - 31-*-10= 

(Lesson 36.) grammar. 

I Of the Adjective Pronoun, 

Adjective pronouns are. said to be of a mixed nature, and to 
perform the offices both of the pronoun and adjective. They arc 
divided into serveral kinds ; to wit: 

1. The demonstrative adjective pronoun. 

2. The indefinite adjective pronoun. 

3. The possessive adjective pronoun. 

4. The distributive adjective pronoun. 

1. The Possessive adjective pronoun, is that which implies 
possession, and refers to some noun expressed or understood. 
Of this kind there are six ; namely : my, your, his, her, our, 
their; as, my hat 5 your book; his gun; her pen; our city; their 
seats. 

Note. In solemn and pontic st^^es, mine, thine and thy, are used, and 
this is the style adopted uy the Friends' society. In common discourse it 
aj^pears very stiff and a^ected. 

2. TVie Distributive adjective pronoun, is that which refers 
to a noan, expressing a ilumber of persons or things, each ef 
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which is iaken separately. They refer to nouns of the singtilar 
number only. Of this class there are but three j namely ; each^ 
every, either; aSj each book of the ten books j every child of all 
the children ; either pen of the two-pens. 

Him she pities. They teach us daily. She often sings to us 
most charmingly. You he feeds plentifully. Him he carriesf 
eas'dy. Them you love heartily. Us it served faithfully. I run 
fast. He runs twice. We nm often. Those sheep are white. 
These horses are fleshy. Five men drove twelve horses. 



(Lesson 37.) speliino. 



ehan tress 
chan try 
chap el 
chap lain 
chap less 
chap let 
chap man 
chap ter 
chat tie 
chatter 
chat ly 
chec quer 
cheek mate 
ch^ ish 
cher ry 
Qher ub 



tsMn'tris 

tshdriftre 

tshdp'el 

tshdplin 

tshdp'les 

tshdp'let 

tsMp'mdn 

tshdp'tur 

tshdftl 

tshdttur 

tshdt'le^ 

tshekfur 

tshek'mdte 

tsher'ish 

tsMr're 

tsher'ub 



cher up 
chess board 
chess man 
chest nut 
chick en 
chick weed 
chil blane 
chil ly 
chil uess 
chim ney 
chin cough 
chinck y 
chip ping 
chin pur 
chis el 
chit chat 



tsher'up 

tsh4s'bCrd 

tsMs'mdn 

tshest'nut 

tshik'in 

tshik'weed 

tshiUhlcme 

tshU'U 

tshWnes 

tshim'ne 

tshin'kof 

tshink'e 

tsMp'ing 

tshin'pur 

tshiz'zel 

tshUtsMt 



(Lesson 38.) reading. 
The Seasons, 



I marked the Spring'^sshe pass'd along^, 

With her eye of light^ and her lip of song^, 

While she stole in peace o'er the green earth's breast^, 

And the streams sprang out from their icy rest', 

The buds bent low to the breeze's sigh', 

And their breath went forth to the scented sky\ j 

Then the fields look'd fresh in their sweet repose', 

And the young dews slept on the new-born rose\. 

I looked upon ^tmmer\ ; — the golden sun' 
Poured joy over all that he looked upon\5 — 
His glance was east as a gift abroad^, 
Like the boundless smile of a perfect God\; 
The stream shone glad in his magic ray\ — 
The fleecy clouds o'er the green hillslayvj 
Over rich, dark wood, their shadows went', 
As they floated in li§[ht thro' the firmameuty 

^ 7 
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The scene was changedv— it was Autumn^ s hour\ ; 
A frcst had discoloured the summer bower\ ; 
The blast wail'd sad midst the cankered leaves', 
While reapers stood musing by gathered sheaveg\; — 
The mellow pomp of the rainbow woods', 

• Was stirrMlby the sound of the rising floods\ ; 

And I knew by tlje doud' — and the wild wind's strain'; 
That Winter drew near with his stormy trainv 

I stood by the Ocean\; — ^its waters roll'd'. 

In their changeful beauty of sapphire and ffold\ ; 

And Day look'd down with its radiant smi&s'. 

Where the blue waves danced round a thousand isles\; 

The ships weiit forth on the trackless seas'. 

And their white wings play'd on the joyous breeze\ 5 

Their prows rush'd on midst the parted foam'. 

While the sailcnr was wrapt in a dream of Home\. 

(Lesson 39.) arithmetic. 

Land Measure, 
Table of tbe parts. 

144 Inches (in.) make 1 Foot ft 

9 Feet « 1 Yard, yd. 

360 Feet, (or 30 \ yds.) « 1 Rod or perch, rd. 

40 Rods, (or 14400 ft.) « 1 Rood, i, 

4 Roods, (or ft^^BOO ft.) « 1 Acre, a. 

WO Acres « 1 MUe, m. 

Note. This measure is applied to lancts and whatever has iength and 
breadth ; heucd it is properly called superficial measure. ^ 

Addition of Land Measure. 

• (i) a. r. po. (2) a. r. po. 

41-1-37 932-2-17 

68-2^27 648-3-38 

169 -. 1 - 28 1112 - 2 - 5 

122 - 2 - 12 1234 - 1 - 1 

630-1-18 - 4321 ^3-38 



932 — 2 — 2 4.fi5. 
3,^Add, a. 123 - 11, a. 164 - 2 - 21; a. 464 - 3 - 32; 
a. 602 - 1 - li, into one sum. 

Subtraction of Land Measure, 

. (l)a.l92-2-2 (2) a. 325-2- 1 

124-3-2 177-3-13 



k 



3. T^e a. 32 - 3 - 14 from a. 800 ; and (4) a. 83 from 
& 365 -1-31^ and add the remainders into one sum. 



MuUipHcation of Land Measure. 

1. a. 69 - 3 - 27x4= 2. a. 751 - 2 - 17x 6= 

3. a. 141 - 3 - 21X8= 4. a. 181 - 2 - a7xl0= 

5. a. 981 - 3 - 32X11= 6. a. 265 * ^ - 38x12= 

Division of Land Aleasure. 
1. a. 59 - 3 - 27-^4= 2. a. 75 - 2 - 17+8=: 

3. a. 141 - 3 - 21-*-8= - 4. a. 181 - 2 - 37+10= 

6. a. 981 - 3 - 32+11= - 6. a. 265 - 2 - 38+12= 

(Lesson 40.) grammar. 

Of Adjective Pronouns. 

3. The Demonstrative adjective prpnoun, is that which 
points out precisely the object to which it refers. Of this kind 
there are only four ; viz. this and that, with their p]urals,these 
and those, and former and latter. The two last have case at- 
tached to them : as, this man, that man, these boys, those boys, 
former's case, latter's case, &c. 

4. The Indefinite adjective pronoun, is that which refers to 
its subject in an indefinite manner. There are six of them, 
viz. some, one, any, otjber, ail, such ; as, «ome men, one boy, 
any pen, other pens, all pens, such pe^s. One and other, have 
both case and number attached to them. 

Obs. Adjective pronouns refer to nouns the same as adjec- 
tives, but when used without a noun, they are mere pronouns, 
and must he parsed as such. 

Six boys shot forty birds. John says his new house smokes 
badly. The city of New-York contains one hundred and 
fifty thousand souls. Mary love^ her book, her work, and 
her friends, and she is well beloved by the latter, and is 
conversant with the former. Your reason controls your pas- 
sions. John respects his own friends and yours. Joseph^ 
wife's youngest sister loves Emma's second brother. 

Note. When two or more noufts in the possessive case succeed each 
other, the first is governed by the second, and that by the third, and so qp ; 
fiur the thing" possessed, governs the possessor. Henc^ Joseph is governed 
by the noun wife's. 

(Lesson 41.) spelling. 

eer^kus 

sis'tum 

sUfrln # 

sitrUm 

siJIft^ 

siv'U 

siv'ik 

stv'il 

kldm'lmr 

kldm'm^ 

"kldnv'mur 



chol er 


kol'Mr 


cir cus 


chol ick ' 


koUik 


cis tern 


Christ ian 


krist'yiin 


cit rin 


Christ mas 


kristmds 


cit ron 


chron ick 


kron'ik 


cit y 


chub bed 


tshHtbUd 


civet 


chuc kle 


tshuk'kl 


civ ick 


chuf fy 


tshaffe 


civ il 


churl ish 


tshurVish 


clam her 


cine ture 


sink'tshHre 


clam my 


cin der 


sin'dur- 


clam oiw 
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single ^ng^ffl clangour . kldng^gUr 

cinque foil sink'wU clap per kldppur 

cir cle ser^kl clar et kldr'Tit 

cir cled ser^klid clar y kldr'e 

cir clet ^ eer'klU clasp er kldsp'pur 

' cir cling ** ser^kling clas sick kids' sik 

cir cuit air^kU 

(Lesson 42.) reading. ' 
Who dare murmur there is no God. 
The mountain arose with its lofty brow', 
While its shadow was sleeping in vales belowvj 
The mist', like a garland of glory lay', 
Where its proud heights soarM in the air away\; 
The eagle was there on his tireless wing', ' 

And his shriek went up like an offering\; 
And heseenj'd', in his sunward flight', to raise 
A chant of tnanksgiving— a hymn of praisev. 

I look'd on the arch of the midnight skies', 

With its blue and unsearchable mysteries\; 

The moon', midst an eloquent multitude 

Of unnumbered stars', her pathway pursu'dyj 

A charm of sleep on the city fell'. 

And sounds lay hush'd in the brooding spell\; 

By babbling brooks were the buds at rest', 

And the sparrow dream'd sweet on her downy nestv 

I stood where the deepening tempest pass'dx; 
The strong trees groan'd in the sounding blastx; 
The murmuring deep with its wrecks roU'd on', 
And clouds overshadowed the mighty sun\; 
^ The low reeds bent by the streamlet's sides', 

And hills to the thundering peal ^-epli'dx; 
The lightning burst forth on its fearful way'; 

While the heayens were lif ip. its red array\! 

-^ 

^ And hath man the power', with his pride and skill^, 

To arouse all Nature with storms at will'! 
Hath he power to colour the summer cloud' — 
, Or allay the tempest when hills are bow'd'? 
Can he waken the spring with her festal wreath'— 
# Or mantle the sun with his slightest breath'? 
Will he come again', when Death's vale is trod'? 
Who then shall dare murmur' — * there is no God\p 

(Wesson 43) arithmetic. 

Cubic Measure, 
Table of the Parta. 

1728 Inches make 1 Solid foot U* 

27 Sohd feet ^« 1 Solid yard, yd. 
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40 Ft. of round Timber or ) , , «, m 

60 Ft. of hewn Timber, ^ "aaJte i ion, i. 

"^^^Zl^^H " 1 Cord of wood, c. 

Note. Hiis meaBure is used when things have length, breadth an4 
depth ; and is properly called solid measure. ' ^ 



i 



Addition of Ctibic Measure, 



1. 



Tons. Ft. In. 


2. 


Tons. Ft. In. 


29 - 36 - 1219 




146 - 31 - 86 


12 - 19 - 64 




265-29-164 


18 - 2 - 7 




332-18-945 


19 - 8 - 164 


* 


123 - 19 - 106 


6 - 3 - 68 




312 - 27 - 886 



g5 ., 28 — 1512 Atis, 
3. AddT3-9-144; T144 - 6 - 1462: T119 - 39 - lt569; 
r76 - 17 - 644, into one stim. 

SvhtrcLction of Cvhie Measure. 

1. TJ29 - 36 - 1229 2. T.142 - 29 - 1412 

12 - 42 - 1064 88-38-660 



3. From c. 30 take c. 14 - 47 - 122. 

Multiplication of Cubic Measure, 

1. T.39 - 36 - 122X3=119 - 28 - 366 

2. C.47 - 120 - 127x7= 3. T.121 - 27 - 366x9= 

4. C.212 - 89 - 39X12= 

Division of Cubic Measure, 

1. T. 39 - 36 - 122-^3= 2. T.119 - 28 - 366-i-3» 

3. T.121 - 27-366^-9= 4. 0.211-89-39+7= 

5. C. 47 - 120 . 127-1-12= 

(Lesson 44.) grammar. 
Exercises in Parsing, 

Rule 9. Every adjective pronoun refers to some noun 6»* 
pressed or implied ;' as, Mary teaches my child. 

Mary is a noun proper, third person, singular number^ 
feminine 0'ender, and the subject of the verb teaches j teaches 
is a transitive verb, third person, singular number, and th&re- 
fere agrees with its subject, rule I, My is an adjective pro* 
noun, and refers to the noun child in possession, rule9. Child 
is a noun common, third person, singular number, either mala 
or female, and the object of the verb teaches, rule 3. 

John loves his books. Mary respects her parents. Ann has 
other friends. Your friends are his friends. Some boys write 
daily, 

Chss. When the noun is understood^ the adjecti'oe ^Mumn> 
vUne and yours, are often used; as, Your aouNifotVa^VXXv^'fi^^^ 
^ your son works with my son. Joseph rode yo\a \vox«» «o^^ 

7* 
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led mine. This is your friend, that is mine. He wishes well 
to you and yours. Chir books are old, hers are new. All have 
their faults. Many have few friends. Some have no friends. 
Make sure of one friend. Betray not your friend. He who 
keeps faith with his friends shall have many. 



(Lesson 45.) spelling^. 



clas sis ' 
elat ter 
clean ly 
clean ser 
clem ent 
clergy 
clev er 
clinch er 
clingy 
clin ick 
dip per 
clip ping 
clod dy 
clog gy 
clos et 
clot ter 
clot ty 
club law 



klds'sis 

kldt'tur 

klen'le 

kUn'zur 

klem'ment 

kler'je 

klevur 

klinsh'ur 

kling'e 

klin'ik 

klip'pur 

klip'ping 

klod'de 

klog^^e 

kloz'et 

klottur 

klofte 

klub'ldw . 



clum sy 
clus ter 
clut ter 
cob ble 
cob"l)ler 
cob web 
coc kle 
cock loft 
cock ney 
cock pit 
cock spur 
coc tion 
cod fish 
cod die 
cod ling 
cof fee 
coffer 



klumfzB 

Mus'tur 

kluttur 

kob'bl 

koblur 

kob'web 

kokfkl 

kokfloft 

kokne 

kok'pit 

kok'spur 

kok'shun^ 

kod/fish 

koddl 

kod'Unff 

kofU 

hoffv/r 



(Lesson 46.) reading* 
To a knot of Daffodils. 

1. Fair Daffodils'^ we weep to see 
You haste away so soon\ ; — 
As yet', the early-rising suL*, 
Has not attain'd his noon\. 

-T-; • '2. Stay, stay, until the passing day', 

Has run but to the evening song'; 

/ ' ~ And', having pray'd together', we 

Will go with you along\. ^ 

Q. We have short time to stay as you\ ; 
^ i Vf^ have as short a spring\ ; 
< ^' As quick a growth to meet decay 

As you\; or ^sxy other thingv. 

> " ■ 
4 IF« die as your hues die', and dry away 
Like summer's mid-day rain\ ; 
Or like the pearly drops of deW\5 
Not to return agamv 
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7%y days^ how few I 

1. Light of my life' ! 
Quench'd is the vital flame so soon^? 

Or ere thy joys were rife^, 
Or thou hadst reached hfe's- manly noon^ ? 

2. Thy days, how few\ ! 
How swifter than an eagle's flight', 

Amid yon heav'n of blue\ ! 
Thy course', like his', soon wrapt from sightv 

3. Light of my life' ! 

And art thou gone^! — for ever gone'? 

Oh' grief ! to thee the strife 
I yiBld\. — Flow\, then\, my tears\ ! — flow onv 

4. Ah fatal flight'- 

To thee', and thine\. — Yet why deplore\? 

Anon', in fields of light f 

We meet ajgain', — to part no 7nore\. 

(Lesson 47.)~ arithmetic. 

(10) Ldquid Measure.- 
Table of the Parts. 



4 Gills (gi.) 


make 


1 Pint, pt. 


2 Pints 


(( 


1 Quart, qt» 


4 Quarts 


cc 


1 Gallon, gal. 


"31^ Gallons 


ii 


1 Barrel, bbL 


2 Barrels (or 63 gal.) 


u 


1 Hogshead, Hhd. 


2 Hogsheads 


u 


1 Pipe or But^ pi, 
1 Tun, T. 


2 Pipes, (or 252 gal.) 


u 



Note. This measure is used in buying and seUing liquors of variotiB 
kinds ; but in some places, a difierence is made between wine and beer 
measure : 282 solid inches make a gallon of beer, hut 231 make a gallon, 
if wine measure. 

Addition of Ldquid 'Medsure. 

(1) Gal. qts. pts. (2) Hhds. gal. qt pts^ 
42-3-1 385-42-3-1 

36-2-0 160-22-2-1 

17-0-0 27- 37- 2-0 

25 - - 132 - 17 - 

47 - 2 - 1 162 - 32 - 3 ^ 




169-0 - O^Ahs. ; ; 

4. Add T. 119 - 3 - 52 - 2 - 1 j T. 40 - 2 . 46 • 8 - If 
T. 16 - B - 66 - 3 - 1 J T^a -. 16 - - 1 •, T.TS • V^ -m -^ 

- #/iato one sum. . > v ^ ^> 
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tSubtrufition of Ldquid Measure, 

(1) T. 14-3-449-2 (2) h.29 - 32 - 2 - 

9-3-29-3 18-19-3-1 



! 



3. From 'R76 - 2 - 29 - 2, take T. 19 - 3 - 19 - 3 - 0,add 
the remsdaders. 

Multiplication of Liquid Measure* 

1) T. 31 - 3 - 42 - 2X5= (2) g. 76 - 3 - 1x8= 

3) g.144-2- 0><10= (4) T.37-2-22-3-lXl3= 

Division of lAquid Measure. 

(1) T. 31 -3-42- 2-^ 5= (2) g. 76 - 3 - 1-^8= 

(3) g. 144 T 9 - 2 - 0-hlO= (4) 37 - 2 - 22 - 3 - l-i-12= 

. (Lesson 48.) grammar. 
Hxercises in Parsing. 

Rule 10. A pronoun in the possessive case, is governed, the 
same as a noun, by the thing possessed, whether expressed or 
implied ; as, one's friends seldom interfere. 

One'^8 is an adjective pronoun^ in the possessive case, and 
is governed by the nounfriendSy rule 10. Friends is a noun 
common, third person, plural number, mule or female, or both, 
and the subject of the verb, interfere. Seldom is an adverb oj 
time, and refers to the verb, interfere, in modification. IrUer" 
fere is an intransitive verb, third person, plural number, and 
agrees-with its subject, friends, rule 1. . 

One loves one's self. My son works with yours. The old 
birds feed their young ones. Every one gets a task. Mary's 
mother and her little ones went abroad. Another's boy brought 
the news. One should know one's own mind. Some were active, 
otherswere idle. One's hand. One's heart. 

Obs. The adjective, the adjective pronoun, and the dfFticte^ 
may refer to a pronoun^ a^ well a^to a noun. 

'As, the wise are active 5 the foolish, idle ; the former improve ; 
the latter do not. The good ones are laid aside ; the bad ones are 
cast off, 

(Lesson 49.) spelling. 

coffin^^^ koffin compass hum' pus 

col \dm^r hoViur com pend km/i'p&nd 

col leer kdVlekt com plex kom^Uks 

col league kol'leeg com plice kom'plis 

tol lege kol'Uaje com plot k6m*pl6t 



cbMfer- koVyer com port komp&rt 

4i4A our kidliir com rade koTn'rdde 

OQluma k^'lum , coacave kongkobt 
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nbat 
ae ly 
Q er 
D et 
nfit 
Q fort 
Q ick 
Ding 
D ma 
a ment 
D merce 
D men 
n pact 



kom'bdt 

kum'le 

kwmfmuT 

kom'it 

k&m'fU 

kumfvrt 

kom'mtk 

kv/m'ming 

kom'md 

kom'ment 

k&m'werse 

kdm'mun 

kom'pdkt 

(Lesson 
The 



con cert . 
con clave 
con cord 
con course 
con duit 
con flux 
con gress 
con ick 
con quer 
con quest 
^con science 
con scious 
con script 

50.) READING. 

mth Psalm. 



kMsert 

kong'klaoe 

kong^kdrd 

kotiff'k&rse 

kunWU 

kon'fluks 

kong'jgres 

kon'tK 

kongk'ur 

konff^Jcvist 

kon shense 

kon'shiJLS 

kon'skript 



h Where Babylon^ s proud waters roll/ 

In exile', we sat down to weep\ ; 

For thoughts of Zion^, o'er the soul', 

Came like departed joys of sleep', 
Whose /orw5 to sad remembrance rise', 
Though lo9t, forever^ from our eyes\. 

2. Our harps upon the willow hung', 

Where', (worn with toil our limbs reclin'd') 

The chords', untun'd and trembling', rung' 

With mournful music to the windy: — 

While foes', insulting o'er our wrongs', 

Cry'd', "sing us one of Zion^s songsv" 

9. How can we sing the song we love', 
Far from our own delightful land\? 
If I prefer thee not above 
My chiefest joy', may this right hand', 
Jerusalem', forget her sldll\. 
My tongue lie mute', my pvlse lie stiUv 

(Lesson 51.) arithmetic. 

(11) Dry Meamre. 

Table of the Part«. > ' ' 

33.6 Solid inches, (in.) 
2 Pints 

4 Quarts, (268.8 in.) 
2 Gallons, (8 quarts,) 
4 Pecks, (2250.42 in.) 
6 Bushels, 
4i Quarters, (36 bushels,) 

f OTB. Dry measuriB is used for grain, fruit) sfldt, tooiUs codX^ iu^ 



"^x. 



• i 



make 

tf 

(( 

it 

« 



1 Pint, 
1 Qu^rt, 
1 Gallon, ' 
1 Peck, 
1 Bushel, 
I Quarter, 
1 Chaldron, 



qt. 



-"•i^ 



pk, 
bu, 

ch, 
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Addition of Dry Measure. ' 

I. Bu. P. Qt. 2. Bu.. P. QL Pt, 

110-3-2 137-2-6-1 

180-2-3 263-3-5-0 

100-0-2 157-1-3-1 

455-2-7 726-0-2-0 

342-3-6 246-0-3-2 



1190-0-4^715. 
3: Add bu. 363 - 2 - 5; bu. §B2 T 3 - 3; bu. 766 - - 4; bu, 
i21 - 3 - 6, into one sum. 

Subtraction of Dry Measure, 

1. b.81-1-2-1 * 2. p.3-5-0 

49-2-3-1 1-6-1 



2. A. bought b. 3^ - 1 - 4 of wheat, and sold b.278 - 2 - 4 - 1, 
what had he left ? 

Multiplication of Dry Measure. 

1. bu.l96 - 3 - 5 - 1X6= 2. bu.612 - 2 - 7 - 1x8= 

3. bu.778 - 1 - 3 - 0x10= 4. bu.39 - 3 - 6 - 1x12= 

Division of Dry Measure, ' 

1. 196bu. . 3 - 5 - 1h-6= 2. 612bu. - 2 -7 - l-*-8= 

3. 778bu. 1 - 3 - 0-5-10= 4. 39bu. - 3 - 6 - l-i-12=. 

(Lesson 52.) grammar. 
Exercises in Parsing, illustrative of the foregoing rules. 

Him she pities. They teach us daily. She often sings to us 
most charmingly. You he feeds most plentifully. Him he car- 
ries easily, 'fiiem you love heartily. Us it served faithfully. 
I run fast. H« runs twice. We run often. Those i^eep are 
white. These horses are fleshy. Five men drove twelve horses. 
6iz boys shot forty birds, jfohn says his new house smokes 
JtMidly. The city of New-York contains one hundred and fifty 
thousand souls. Mary loves her book, her work, and her friends, 
and she is well beloved by the latter, and is conversant with the 
former. Your reason controls your passions. John respects 
his own friends and yours. Joseph's wife's youngest sister loves 
Emma's second brother. 





(Tieason 53.) spelling. 




conf^Me 


kon'serv cos tive 


kos'tiv 


con sort 


kon'sort cost ly 


kosfle 


con stant 


kpn'stdnt cot land 


kolfldnd 


construe 


kon'strd cot tage 


koftdge 
kortn 


con sul , 


kon'sid cot ton 


contact 


kon'UM cov er 


kijBo'ur 
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con test km' test - cot ert kuo'uri 

con trast kon'trdst cov et kuv'et 

con trite km' trite cov ey kuv've 

convent km' vent cough er kqf'ur 

con vex kon'veks cov in ^ koc'in 

con vict kon'vikt . coup le . kup'pl 

c^ voy kon'vde coup let kup'let 

Copland kop'ldnd courage kur'ridje 

cop ped kop'ped cour ant kufroM 

cop per kop'pur cous in Artiz'iw 

cop y k&p'pe coz en Ardjs';rn 

coral ^ kor'dl crabbed krdb'bed 

costal kos'tdl cracker krdk'ur 

cos tard kos'tdrd crack le krdkkl 

(Lesson 54.) reading. 

Americans and Britons. 

Note. The pupU will add the inflectioDfl in pencil marlc 

Though ages long have past, 
Since our fathers left their home, 
Their pilot in the blast. 
O'er trackless seas to roam, 
' Y/3t runs the blood of Britons in pur veins 5 

And shaU we not proclaim ^ v 

That blood of honest fame 
Which DO ty/anny can tame 

By its chains? 
While the language, free and bold, 
By the Bard of Avon sung. 
As that which Milton told, 
How the vaults of heaven rung, 
When Satan, blasted, fell with'all his host ; 
While these, with rev'rence meet, 
Ten thousand echoes greet. 
And from rock to rock repeat 

Round our coast ; 
While the manners, while the arts, 
That mould a nation's soul, 
Still cling around our hearts, 
Between, let ocean roll, , 
Our joint communion breaking with th^ sun ; 
Yet still, from either beach. 
The voice of blood shall reach. 
More audibly than speech, ^ 

We are one. 

(Lesson 55.) arithmetic. 

(12) Measure of Time, 
Table of the Parts. 

60 Seconds, (sec.) make 1 M\Tv\l\e^ xci^ 

60 Minutes « \ Houi. ^^^• 
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24 Hours 


make 


1 Natural Day, d. 


7 Days 


i< 


1 Week, _w. 


4 Weeks 


u 


1 -Month, mo. 


12 Months 


it 


1 Year, y. 



NoTB. There are 13 Lunar months in one year ; also 52 weeks, 1 day 
and 6 hours; or 365 days, 6 hours. The 6' hours are not counted until the 
fourth ^pear, which has 366 dajrs, and is called Leap year. Hence, divide 
the gvnen year by 4, and if nothing* is left, it is then Leap year. 

Addition of the Measure of Time, 

1. ho. m. sec. - 2. y. mo. w. d. 
20-56-42 117-9-3-5 

23-47-36 62 - 7 - -2 - 5 

12-27-28 126-10-1-6 « 

16-35-36 109-9-0-0 



73-47-22 Ans, 
Addy.36-8.3-5-2]l-52-18;— y.146-9-2-6-22-45- 
55;— y. 75-0-2-3-19-40- 4;— y. 369-5-1-2-65-33-44, 
into one sum. 

Subtraction of the Measure of Time. 

1. y.72-4-3-l 2. d.22 - 14 - 32 - 10 

45-5-3-5 15-15-15-15 



3. A. lived y. 70 - 6 - 5; he slept y 22 - 6 - 1, and j)layed 
y.l7 - 2 - 2 ; how much of his life was spent at work ? 

Multiplication of the Measure of Time. 

1. y. 32 - 3-2 - 621X5= 2. y.l21 -8 - 3 - 4 - 22x7= 
3. d.l44 - 13 - 34 - 52x10= 4. d.76 - 22 - 55 - 55x12= 

Division of the Measure of Time. 

1. 32y.- 3-2-6-21-^-5= 2. 121y. - 8 - 3 - 4 - 22-h7= 
3, 144y. - 13 - 34 - 32^10= 4. 76d. - 22 - 55 - 55h-12= 

(Lesson 56.) grammar. 

Of the Relative Pronoun. 

The relative pronoun is that which relates to some foregoing 
Uoun or pronoun, which is therefore called its antecedent 

Of this class there, are only three, viz. who, which, and tJuU» 
But that, is a relative pronoun only when it can be changed into 
who or which. 

Who, has case attached to it, and is capable of being declined} 
88, nom.^ho, poss. whose, oW. whom. 

Interrogative Pronouns. There are three interrogative pro- 
nouns, who, which, and what ; for they are used in asking ques- 
tions. 

WMo and whichy may relate to some foregoing npun, and be re- 
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itires at the same time they are interrogatives ; hence, relative 
nterroffotive pronouns. 

Whi^ and what\ may be joined to nouns, and become ad}cc- 
ive pronouns, and still used interrogatively ; hence, adjective iur- 
erroffotive pronouns. 

Note. — There are many similar distintcions in the relations of words, and 
lieir af^Ucation to practical purposes ; all of which need not necessarily 
e known, in order to constitute a sufficient practical acquaintance with 
iie langnage. 

(Lesson 57.) 
krdf'te 



crafty 
crag ged 
crag gy 
cran kle 
cred it 
cres cent 
ores cive 
crest ed 
crest less 
crev ice 
crib bage 
crick et 



krag'ged 

Tcrdg'ge 

krdng'kl 

kred'U 

kres'sent 

kresfsiv 

krest'ed 

kresfles 

krev'is 

krib'bidje 

krik'it 



SPELLING. 

cross bow 
cross ly 
cross ness 
cross way 
crum ble 
crum my 
crum pie 
crupper 
cryp stick 
crys tal 
cud den 
cud dy 



.kros'ho 

kros'le 

kros'nes 

k'^os'wd 

krUm'bl 

krum'mB 

krum'pl 

krwp'pur 

krlp'stik 

kris^tdl . 

kud'dn 

kud'de 



(Lesson 58.) reading. 

The Good Man's Destiny, 

How bright the scene where god-like virtue dies ! 
When crumbling nature looks up to the skies ! 
When sister spirits call the saint away, 
From earth to heav'n>; from night to endless day! 

How bright the scene which sees the good man soar, 
Where sin and sorrow vex his. soul no more*, 
Where praise and prayer delight his ravished ear, 
And fellow angels wipe his last shed tear. 

- When heav'ns fires around this world shall gleam. 
And close this tinsePd shadow of a dream ; 
When Gabriel's trump shall cleave the affrighted skieis^ 
And bid the dust of Bleeping millions rise ; 

Then, far from fear, and from the cries of wo, 
From shades that blacken, and from fires that glow, 
The good man's spirit, like a spotless dove, 
ShaU reign in glory, happiness, and love. 

(Lesson 59.) ARiTHMEticr 

Measure of Circvlar Motioiu 
Table of the Parts, 

60 Thirds (^'0 "^ake 1 Second 

^ Seconds " 1 Minutn. 

iSO ]M(lD.i%te9 " 1 Degree, ' 

8 



« 
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90 Degrees make 1 Sign of the heaven& 8. 

12 Signs, or (360o) " 1 Great circle of the heavens. 

Note. — ^Tbis table is nsed in measuring circles} all of nt^hicb, whethe 
4Bpreat or small, are supposed to be divided into 360 equal parts. 

Addition of the Measure of Circular Motion, 
g o /./;/// s. * o ' // /// 

1. 6 - 22 - 51 - 44 - 56 2. 30 - 13 - 53 - 59 - 6 

7-27-36-37-47 17-1^-19-35-59 

10-16-17-27-4 8-5-5-7-7 

5 . 7 . 8 - 9-19 6 - 17 - 24 - 6-45 



30 - 13 - 53 - 59 - 6 Ans. 
3. Add 8. 6 - 28 - 52 - 36 - 45 ;-s. 8 - 14 - 42 *- 31 - 6;- 
8. 4 - 14 - 44 - 55 - 33 ;— s. 9-21-55-55-55 ;— s. 10 - II 
19 - 19 - 49, into one sum. 

Subtraction of the Measure of Circular Motion, 

1. s. 8 - 19 - 45 , 2. 24°- 35-42 
5-22-56 19-18-16 



3. The moon goes round the earth 360°, in 29^- days ahout ; hei 
daily motion is 13° - 10 - 35 ; what is left of her journey aftei 
travelling four natural days 1 

Mxdtiplication of the Measure of Circular Motion. 
1. s. 3 - 27 - 35 - 51X 6= 2. s. 9 - 23 - 45 - 54x 9= 
3. s. 6 - 5 - 19 - 39X11= 4. s- 4 - 24 - 24 - 25x12= - 

Division of the Measure of Circular Motion. 

1. 3 s. 27 - 35 - 51+ 6 2. 9 s. 23 - 45 - 54+ 9= 
3. 6 s, 5 - 19 - 39+11 . 4. 4 s. 24 - 24 - 24+12= 

(LCr^SOn 60.) GRAMMAR. 

Exercises in Parsing, 

Rule 11. Relative pronouns must agree with the nouns tc 
which they relate in paraon^ vuinher, and gender ; as, the boj 
who reads with you, speaks well. 

In this example, who, z.5 a relative pronoun, referring hack 
to the noun, hoy, for its antecedent, and agreeirtsc with it in 
person, number, and gender, rule 11, and it is the subject oj 
the verb, reads. 

Mary, whom you teach, loves her, book. The man who rode 
with you, is a friend. Those whom we love^ your friends love. 
The things which are sinful, do not. ' Who reads thin lesson '1 
Which of you will read? Where is the book which Joseph gave 
you ? What is your name ? Whom sees he ? Whom did he 
marry? Wliat wants he ? Whom love you? W^bich book is 
yOurs ? Which is hers ? Whose pen is this ? WTio loves his 
book 7 'What have they done ? 



cud die 
cud gel 
cul dees 
cul lef 
cull ion 
cul ly 
cul prit 
cul ter 
cul ture 
cul ver 
cumber 
cum brous 
cum frey 
cum in 
cun ning 
cup board 
cup per 
curd le 
curd y 
cur few 
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kWdl 


curlew 


kurHu 


kud'jU 


cur rant 


kur'rent 


kul'deze 


cur rish 


kur'rish 


kUl'lur 


cur ry 


kur're 


kul'yun 


cur ship 


kur'ship 


kuVle 


curst ness 


kurst'nes 


kutprU 


cur tain 


kur'tin 


kiU'tur 


curt sy 


kurfse '_^ 


kul'tshure 


cus torn 


kus'tvM 


kul'vur 


cus trel 


kus'trel 


kum'bur 


. cut kss 


kut'lds 


kum'brus 


cut ler 


kut'ler 


kum'fre 


cut ter 


kuttur 


kum'min 


cut throat 


kumirme 


kun'iiinff 


cut ting 


kiii'ting 


kup'hura 


cyg net 


sig^net 


kup'vur 
kuradl 


cym bal 


sim'bdl 


cyn ick 


sin'ik 


kurdlde 


* cys tisv 


sis'tis 


har'fU 


cys tick 


sis'tik 



m 



(Lesson 62.) reading. 

^ Tlie Snail. 

To grass, or leaf, or fruit, or wall, 
The Snail sticks close, nor fears a fall, 
As if he grew there, house and all 

Together. 

Within that house, secure he hides, 
When danger imminent, betides 
Of storm, or Other harm besides 

Of weather. 

Give but his horns the slightest touch. 
His self-collecting power is such. 
He shrinks into his house with much 

Displeasure. 

Where'er he dwells, he lives alone ; ^^ 
Except himself has chatties none, 
Well satisfi'd to be his own 

Whole treasure. 

Thus, hermit-like, his life he leads; 
Nor partner of his banquet needs; 
And if he meets one, only feeds 

The faster. 

Who seeks him must be worse than blind, 
(He, and his house, are so combined,) 
If, finding it, he fails to find 
< Its master. 
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(Lesson 63.) arithmetic. 
Exercises in Addition of compound terms, 

1. A. sold six pieces of cloth ; the 1st contained 57 yds. 2 qr.i 
the 2d, 29 yds. 3 qrs. 2 na.; the 3d, 46 yds. 1 qr.; the 4th, 32 yds. 
3 qrs. 1 na., and each of the other two, 38 yds. 2 qrs.; find the 
amount of all the pieces. Ans. 243 yds. 1 qr. 3 na. 

2. B. owed £17 - 16 - 4 - 2 to one man ; £132 - 19 t- 1 - 3 
to another ; and £765 - 13 - 9 - 1 to a third; how much did 
he owe in all ? ' Ans, £916 - 9 - 3 - 2. 

3. C. has^3 farms^ the first has 142 a. 2 ro.; the 2d, 32 a. 
'3 ro. 12 po.; and the 3d, K)8 a* 3 ro'. 18 po.; what is the amount 
of the whole ? Ans. 284 a. ro. 30 po. 

4. D. was born in Boston, lived there 18 y. m. 3w.; went 
to Hartford in 2 days, and lived there 3 y. 6 mo.; went in 1 day 
to New-Haven, lived there 1 y. 2 mo. 3 w.; he then moved to 
Albany in 5 days, lived- there 12 y. Ora. 2 w. 6d. What was 
his age, 3 weeks and 3 days after ? 

/ ilws. 34y. 11 mo. Iw.'ld. 

^ ' 6. E. bought 3 hhds. sugar. No. 1, 9 cwt. 2 - 18 ; No. 2, 8 cwt. 
2 - 12 ; No. 3, 7 cwt. 2 - 19. What is the amount ? 

ilTis. 25 cwt. 3 - 21. 
,6. F. has 5 gianaries; in 3 he has 756 bu. 2 p. 6q. 1 pt.; iu 
the other 2, 854 bu. p,-5 .q. What is the amount of all ? 

• Ans, 1610 bu. 3p. 3 q. 1 pt. 

7. G. went in one day 27 m. 2 f . ; the next, ^ m. 7 f.; the 
third, 19 m. 7 f. 16 p.; and in the fourth, 15 m. 5 f. 32 p. How 
far did he travel ? An>s, 95 m, 6f. 8 p. 

(Lesson 64.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing, 

Rule 12. The Relative Pronoun is the Subject of the Verb, 
when no subject comes between it and the verb ; as, the man 
who teaches you, pleases your parents. 

In this example^ who is a relative pronoun, agreeing with 
its antecedent, man, in the third person, singuLdr number, 
mascvline gendtr, agreeably to rule 11, ana is the subject 
of the verb teaches, ride 12, for no subject comes between it and 
ike verb. 

The girl who wrote that copy, is absent. The moon which 
rose last night, round as my shield, had not yet filled her horns. 
TJiCytree which bore this fruit, bears no mote. The pen that is 
lost, was mine. The house that was burnt was his. - 

Obs. Wh^n a subject does come between the relative and the 
verb, then the relative is in the possessive case, and is govern- 
ed by the thing possessed ; or it is in the objective case, and 
governed by a transitive verb, a present participle, or a pre- 
position ; as, the friends whom she loves, they respect. 

J^ffTfi, w/kmy is a relative pronoun, a^eeing V3itk Us ante- 
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cedent, friends^ in person^ number y and gender, rule 11, and 
the object of the transitive verb loves, rule 3, because the pro- 
noun, she, comes between it and the zerb, rule 12. 

He whom ybu saw, walked ofT. The man whose house was 
burnt, built another. He who made me, whose I am, and whom 
I serve, will keep me. • 

Questions on 2Qth Chapter. 



Reading Exercises. 
Lesson 2. 

1. What the 1st rule for reading- 

verse'? 

2. Explain the application in the 

1st example. 

3. The 2d rule for reading verse 7 ' 

4. Explain by the example. 
6. ^Tiat the 1st observation! 

6. How is it illustrated ? 

7. What the 2d observationl 

8. What the 3d r\ile for reading 

verse r 

9. How illustrated 7 

10. Is prose or poetry the most diffi- 

cult to read ? 

11. Which the most readily under- 

stood? 

Arithmetical Exercises. 

Lesson 3. 

1. The terms in troy weight? 

2. >Vhat of the rule, &C. for ad- 

dition 1 

3. What of subtraction of troy 

weight? 

4. How is it illustrated ? 

Note. — The scholar wiU repeat the 
rule in each caae. (See ster- 
ling money.) 

LESSON 7. 

1. OfmultipUcation of troy weight? 

2. What the observation, &c.? ^ 

3. How recitations conducted ? 

Lesson U. 

1. The parts of avoirdujwis weig-ht? 

2. Of tne addition of this weig^nt? 

3. Qf Uie subtraction of this weight? 

Lesson 15. 

1. The multiplication of avoirdu- 

pois weig-ht ? • 

2. The division of this weight ? 

3. The observation subjoined ? 

Lesson 19. 

1, Terms in apothecaries* weight? 

2. Rule for adfding in this weight ? 
Z. Rule for subtracting in this 

weight? 



Lesson 23. 
1. Rule for multiplying apotheca- 



ries' weight? 



3. 
4. 

6. 



I. 
2. 



8* 



2. Rule for dividing in this weight? 

3. What the object of this weight ? 

Lesson 27. 

1. What the parts in cloth mea< 

sure ? ' ^ 

2. Rule for addition in this mea- 

sure ? 

3. Rule for subtraction ? 

4. Rule for multiplication? 

5. Rule for division, &c.? 

Lesson 31. 

1. The parts in long measure? 

2. The object of this measure 1 
The other terms applied ? 
Kiile foi adding- those (ferms? 
Rule for subtracting them ? 
Rule for multiplying (35th.liO 

son) 7 
Rule for division (ditto) ? 

Lesson 39. 
The terms in land measure? 
The use of this measure? 

3. Rule for adding those terms ? 

4. Rule for subtracting ditto ? 

5. Rule for multiplying ditto ? 

6. Rule for dividing ditto? 

Lesson 43. 

1. Th^ terms in cubic measure ? 

2. The use of this measure? 

3. What the rule for adding ? 

4. What the rule for subtracting? 

5. What the rule for multiplying ? 

6. What the rule for dividmg? 

Lesson 47. 

1. What the terms in liquid mea- 

sure ? 

2. The use of this measure? 

3. Rule for adding this measure 1^ 

4. Rule for subtracting, &c.? 

5. Rule for multiplyingr &c.? 

6. Rule foi- dividing', &c.? 

Lesson ll. 

1. The terms in dry measure? 

2. The use of this measure? 

3. The rule for adding, Ac? 

4. The rule fbr subtracting, <6c.? 

5. The rule for i!aulUiQiV<3\iy4*^ 



00 
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£. The rule for dividing'? 
Lebson 56.. 

1. Terms in the measur* of time? 

2. What of the lunar months ? 

3. Rule for adding* these termis 7 

4. Rule for subtracting, Ac/l 
6. Rule for multiplying, &c.7 
6. Rukfi t>r dividiW, &c.l 

^BSSON ^. 

1. The terniyt in circular measure ? 

2. The use of this measure 1 

3. The rule for adding the terms ? 

4. The rule for subtracting them? 
6. The rule for multiplying them ? 
6. The rule for dividmg them 7 

Grammatical Eserciaes. 
Lesson 4. 

1. What is the 6th rule of syntax 7 

2. How is it illustrated? 

3. What of the participle 7 

4. The present particmle 7 

5. What of double office 7 

6. What of the past participle T 

7. The compound participle 7 

8. What of the observation 7 

Lesson 8. 

1. What of the article, &c.7 

2. How distinguished 7 

3. How respectively placed 7 
4.Tlii!e 6th of syntax? 

5. How is it illustrated 7 

6. What the 1st observation 7 

7. What the 2d observation 7 

Lesson 12. 

1. What of the adjective? 

2. What its comparisons ? 

3. What the positive state 7 

4. What the comparative do.7 

5. What the superlative do.? 

6 The adverbs, more, <&c.7 

7 Illustrate by the example 7 

8. What of the note, &c.7 

Lesson 16. 

1. What of the 7th rule of syntax 7 

2. What of the example, <&c.7 

3. The 1st observation? The 2d 

observation 7 

4. What the 3d observation 7 

Lesson 20. 
X, What the 8th rule of syntax? 

2. What the example, Ac? 

3. What of the note, Ac.? 

4. What of the observation? 

Lesson 24. 
I. What of goverpmcBt in gratn- 
mvcl 



2. Hence, what is sidd? 

3. What is said of method, Ac. 

4. What are the examples, Ac. 

Lesson 28. 

1. What a pronoun and its object? 

2. How is its use illustrated 7 

3. What are their powers, Ac.7 

4. How are they divided 7 

Lesson 32. 

1. How many, and what personal 

pronouns 7 

2. What used in solemn, &c. style? 

3. How many persons have pro- 

nouns 7 « 

4. What of the 2d note? 

5. What of the observation? 

6. What of the 3d note 7 

Le«son 36. 

1. What of the adjective pronoun? 

2. How many kinds are tnere 7 

3. Describe the possessive. 

4. How used by the Friends, Ac.7 
^ 6. Describe the distributive 7 

6. What are they? 

Lesson 40. 

1. The demonstrative adjective 

pronoun? 

2. Which of them have case? 

3. The indefinite adjective pro- 

nouns ? 

4. What the observation? 

Lesson 44. 

1. What the 9th rule of syntax 7 

2. How is it illustrated? 

3. What of the observation 7 

Lesson 48^. . 

1. What the 10th rule of syntax? 

2. How is it illustrated 7 

3. What of the observation^ 

Lesson 66. 

1. What is a relative pronoun 7 

2. How many, and wnat? 

3. Which of them has case? 

4. The interrogative pronouns 7 

5. The relation of who and which ? 

6. What of which and that? 

7. What of the note? 

Lesson 60. 

1. What the 11th rule- of syntax? . 

2. How is it illustrated 7 

Lesson 64. 

1. What the 12th rule of syntax ? 

2. How is it illustrated 7 

3. WhatoftheebBervaUoB? 
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CHAPTER XXL 

(Lesson L) spelling. . 
Words of two syllables, accented on the first; vowels shorts 



dab Me 
dab bier 
dac tyl 
dad dy 
dag ger 
dag gle 
dally 
dam age 
dam ask 
damp y 
dam sel 
dam son 
danc er 
dandruff 
dan gle 
dap per 
dap pie 
dead en 
dead lift 
dead ly 



ddh'bl 

ddb'liir 

ddk'tU 

ddd'de •. 

ddg'Hr *■ 

dd^gl 

dal'le 

ddm'idje 

ddm'usk 

ddmp'e 

ddmfzSl 

ddm'zn 

ddns'ur 

ddn'druf 

ddn'gl 

ddp'pur 

ddp'pl 

deddn 



dead ness 
deafen 
deaf ly 
deaf ness 
death like 
debfed 
debt or , v 
dec ade 
deck er 
del ver 
^del uge 
demi 
descant 
des sert 
dev il 
dex ter 
dex tral 
dib We 
dictate 



ded'nes 

def'en 

defle 

def'nes 

det'hlfke 

defed 

detUr 

d^dd 

dekuT 

del'vur 

deVHje 

dem'e 

dea'kdnt 

dez'zert 

dec'vl 

deks'ter 

deks^dl 

dibW 

dik'tdU 



READINO. 



ded'lift 
ded'le 

(Lesson 2.) 

Dialogues on common things, between a Mother and her two 

Daughters. 

Mary, Hark\ ! mamma\ ! how loud the wind roa^^, and how 
roughly the rain beats against the window\ ! 

Ma. The storm is high^, indeed', my child\ ; it shakes the 
1umse\ ! 

Mary. Does it not make you feel gloomy* 7 

Ma. Why', nntil you spoke', I did not think of the weatherv 

Mary. Indeed', mamma'! how shall I^account for that\? 

Ma. My thoughts were fixed on more agreeable subjects\^ 
and I was so whSly absorbed in them', that I did not observe 
the storm\. 

Mary. You are always so happy', you can amuse yourself at 
pleasures ; and no unpleasant feelings reach,youf mind\. 

Ma. And cannot you amuse yourself too'? I dare say your 
lister can help you to a subjects, if you wish'. 

Jane. I was thinking', how many poor creatures are now ex- 
posed to this heavy wind\ and rain', and how comfortably we are* 
seated around a good fire', and beyond the reach of both\. 

Ma. The subject*, Mary', is a good onev It is riglU to com* 
pare our own state with the state of othersi, and determine the 
measure of our cwn enjoyments\. It will tend to make us thank- 
fid for the blessiiigs we receive', and open eur hea^ suid hands 
to tke want^ of thjs needyv 
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(Lesson 3.)' arithmetic. 
Exercises 4n Subtraction of Compound Terms. 

1. A.boiightb.368-3-5 of wheat for £126- 13 -6 -2, and sold 
b. 188-2-6 for £91- 1-11 -3, what has he left, and what has it 
cost him 1 Ans, b. 180 -0-7, and ip34 - 11 - 6- 3. 

2. B. had lb. 34 - 9 - 10 of gold, and gave to his sons, lb. 19- - 
15 - 10, what had he left for his daughters ? 

i/is. lb. 15-8-14-14. 

3. D. had y. 134 - 3 qrs. of cloth, and sold y. 95 - 3 - 2, how much 
had he left ? Ans, y. 38- 3 -2. 

4. E. had a. 500 - 1 rood of laiid, and gave his oldest son, a. 150 '- 
r. 3, po. 25, what had he left ? ^ . Ans^ a. 349 - 1 - 15. 

5. F. went an apprentice^ for 7 years, and has served y. 3, 
m. 5 ; how long has he to stay ? Ans, y. 3 m. 7. 

6. G. had grain, b. 283, cost £50 - 1 - 9 ; he sold b. 162 for £32 - 
3- 11 ; how much grain has he left, and what has it cost him'? 

Ans. b, 131, and £17 - 17 ^ 10. 

7. H. bought wine, gal. 154-2 of A. 161 - 1 - 1 of B., and sold 
g. 39-2-1 toC. and g. 100-3-0 to D. ; what had he left ? 

" -^ An^. gal. 175-2. 

8. K. \vlRed 2 days' on the road from Utica to Albany, m. 37 - 
1-15 the first day, anfl rn. 38 - 3 - 31 the next ; the whole distance 
is m. 96 - 6, how far has he to walk ? Ans, m. 21 - - 34. 

(Lesson 4.) grammar. 
Exercises in Parsing. 

Obs. 1. Whx), as a Tclctiv&^ is applied to persons only, unless 
in the possessive case ; then it may apply to things. 

Which, as a relative, isl applied to the brute creation, and to 
inanimate objects. 

That, as a relative, may be applied either to persons^ or 
things, when it becomes necessary to avoid the repetition of 
who, or which. 

As, wheV' used in connexion after such, takes the pla^e of a 
relative pronoun, in preference to who, which, or that, ^ 

What, in some of its relations, possesses powers and proper- 
ties which cannot be given to any other word. It (ften be- 
comes the subject of two verbs, or the subject ^and object of the 
same verb. It generally has the meaning of that which, or 
those which. 

The man who rode the horse which was lame, called on the 
magistrate. The man that followed him, rode a horse that ^as 
blind, and whose ears were Cropped. The horse which John 
rode, belongs to our neighbour, who owns many others, which 
he keeps for hire. Mary likes such fruit as is sweet Joseph 
buys such horses as will work. The teacher likes such pupils as 
will improve. James loves what Moses hates. What is what 
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among th^m. 
what belongs 

differ 
dig ger 
digit 
dim ly 
dim neas 
dim pie 
dim ply 
din gle 
din ner 
dip per 
dip tick ^ 
dirt pie 
dis count 
dis ma)^ 
distaff 
dis tance 
dis tich 
dis trict 



What pleases 3^00, may please many. Give^ him 
to him. 



(Lesson 5. 
diffur 
diff'gur 
dm'jft 

dim'le ^ 

diwfnes 
dim'pl 
dimpl6 
din'gl 
dln'nuT 
dvp'fur ' 
dip'tik 
durfpl 
dis'koiint 
diz'mdl 
dis'tdf 
dis'tdnse 
dis'tik 
dis'trikt 



) SFELLNO. 

ditch er 
ditty 
diz zard 
dizzy 
docil 
docket 
doc trine 
dog days 
dog fly 
dog rose 
dog woo4 
dol lar 
dol phin 
dor ick 
doub le 
doub let 
doub ly 
dove cot 



dUsJ^v^ 

dWte 

diz'zurd 

diz'ze 

dos'sil 

doyu 

doktrin 

dog'ddze 

dog'fll 

dog'rOze 

doff'wddd 

doflur 

dol'fin 

dor'ik^ 

dvb'hl 

dub'Ut 

dubble 

duv kot 



(Lesson 6.) reading. 

Dialogues, ^c, — Tlie Pleasures of the Seasons. 

Mary. Well\, after all that is said^, summer is much more 
pleasant than winter\. What delightful walksy ! What sweet 
flowers\! What lovely fruit\! Even the poor can be happy 
then^ 

Ma. Summer has', indeed', many charms\; and we ought to 
look back with cheerful gratitude on the blessings it brought 
us\ ; yet that should not make us unmindful of the pleasures of 
the present season\. 

Mary. Pray, what are the pleasures of the present seksom? 
I do not see that winter nas any pleasures\. 

Ma. What thipk you', my child', of the bright ^re by which 
you sit\; the long, social evenings^, passed with books, with 
work, and with useful chat\? What think you of an hour or two 
with your father, on theory, frozen pond', seeing your brothers 
skate', and looking, at the beautiful frost work which encrusts', in 
a thousand forms', the whole face of naf ure\ ? 

Mary. That is pleasure indeed\; I like that very nrach\. 

Jans. Then the merry Christmas sports\, the evening party'^ 
and the circling tale\ ; then', too', the pleasure of giving comfort 
to Xhepoor\; of icorking for themv^ and of sharing with them a 
part of our good thingsv. 

Mary. But thsse we cannot always havev ; for storms come 
and stop our sport', and shut us up in the house\. 

Ma. Do not storms come in the summer also'? Does it not 
often thunder and rain, and stop your rambles'? 

Mary. Indeed they ao\, Ma\. Last year \\«5te eaici^ ^^xv^jj^* 
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M storm^, just as our hay was going to the bam^, and stopped all 
ourplans\. 

(Lesson?.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in Multiplication of compound terms^ 

1. A. bought lb.63 of coffee at s.2 - 2d. a lb ; What is the value f 

Ans. £6 - 16 - 6. 
■ 2. B. sold lb.106 sugar, at si - 3 - 1 a lb. to what did it come? 

Ans.£Q-U'S-2. 

3. C. is 8 years old ; each year has 52w. Id. 6h. how many 
weeks has he lived ? ' 4ns. 417w. 3 days. 

4. D. travels m.32 - 4 - 16 a day for 17 days ; what is the dis- 
tance 7 , Ans. m.553 - 2 - 32 

5. E. sold bis. 45 cider, each g.31 - 2 ; find the gallons in the 
whole. Ans. g.l4l7 " 2. 

6. F: bo't. 27 pieces cloth, each y.l9 - 3 - 1 ; what vraS this 
whole ? Ans. y.534 - 3 - 3- 

7. G. bo't. 12 cords of "wood at $5.25 a cord ; to what did it 
^amount? An^. $63. 

8. H. exAd H>.132 of cheese, at 6.1 3d. a lb. to what did it 
^amount? Ans. £8 - 6. 

9. K's income is $9.10 a day, to what does it amount in one 
year? ilns. 3321.50. 

(Lesson 8.) grammar. 
Of Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions are b part of speech used principally to connect 
words and sentences. • 

They are of two kinds ; the Copulative conjunction, and the 
2>tg7unc*tt5e tjonjunction. 

The copulative conjunction, connects words into one subject, 
or one object ; as, Mary and Jane write letters to their parents 
and friends. 

It also connects two or more simple sentences or members, 
into one compound sentence; as, gras^ grows and water runs j 
and Providence directs both. 

The copulative conjunctions are, and, if, that, then., since, for 
both, because, therefore, further , besides, wherefore, 

The disjunctive conjunction connects words into separate sub- 
jects^ or objects, as, Mary or Jane writes letters to her parents or 
friends. It also connects and continues sentences, but it disjoins 
them in sense, or rather expresses an opposition of meaning in 
different degrees 5 as, Mary is handsome, though she is not rich. 
The grass grows, or water runs ; and Providence directs it. 

The disjunctive conjunctions ore, but, or, nor, either, neither, 
whether, as, as loell a^, unless, yety lest, except, though^ noU 
withstanding, than. 
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(Lesson 9.) sPELLiNCk 



W 



duv'tdle 


drudg er 


d7^tidj'ur 
drug'gU 
drwUcurd 


doks'e 


drug get 


doz'zn 


drunk ard 


drdg'gl 


due at 


duk'it 


drdg'un 


duck ling 


dukling 


drdm'md 


due tile 


duk'tU 


dred'ur 


dulcet 


dulset 


dredim 
dredUs ^ 


dul head 


duVhed 


dully 


did'le 


dreg'ge 


dul ness 


dul'nes 


drenskur 


dumb ly 


dum'le 


dres'ur 


dumbness 


dum'nes 


dres'e 


dun geon 


dun'jun 


drWU 


dun ner 


dun'nur 


drunk'kn 


dusk y 


dusk'e 


dr-vp'ing 


dusty 


duste 


driv'vl 


dutch ess 


dutsh'es 


dHv'vn 


dutch y 


diUah'e 


d/riz'zl 


dwel ler 


dioeVlur 


driz'zU 


dwin die 


dwin'dl 


drop'se 


ear ly 


er'U 


dros'e 


ear nest 


er'nest 


(Lesson 


10.) READING. 





dovetail 
dox y 
doz en 
drag gle 
dragon 
dram a . 
dread er 
dread fuL 
dread less 
dreggy 
drenc"h » 
dress er 
dress y 
drib ble 
drunk en 
drip ping 
driv el 
driv en 
driz zle 
driz ziy 
drop sy 
dross y 



Dialogues, ^c. — Preparatory Conversation, 

Mary, But what can we do'', with this long and tedious hour\^ 
It is too dark to work or read^, and too early for candles\ ; and 
play soon tires\. 

Jane. I know what would make the long hour ^z&s delight' 
fully\. 

Mary. Do tell me'', Jane', what you niean\. Do you want 
mamma to tell us such another story as that of Felix' ? That 
would be char mingy. Conre', mamma', do oblige usv 

Ma. Are you not growing too oW, my children', for such sto- 
ries'? Can we not find some 6eifter employment' ? Something 
that will inform and expand the mind', as well as awuse it'? 

Jane. To gain knowledge', gives nie delight\; and to learn 
how I may a'pply it and become usefuV. is my greatest desire\. 

Mary. Well', then', mother', pray oegin\. I do not mind 
what it is you say', if you will only talk to us\. 

Ma. But here come the tea and candles\ ;'ihese will give us 
something to do for a while at least\. ^ ^ 

Mary. A pest take the candlesy; why did they come so soon\? 

Ma. Why you wished for them 9 few minutes since', my child' ; 
Vihy do you^seemvex€d\? 

Mary. Yes\, mammay, I did\, but' — then' — then'— F — I'. 

Ma. You had nothing tp do\ ; now your mind is engaged', 
you no longer want themv 
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Mary, Then 3hall we have no chat, mamma^ ? 

Ma, Do not look so doleful about it\; come to the table\ymy 
childv ; we willjdrink tea^, and perhaps something will occur that 
will serve to instruct us\. 

(Lesson 11.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in the Division of Compound Terms, 

. 1. A. bought 24 yards of cloth, for $47.875 ; what was it 
a yard? n Ans. $1,994+ 

2. B. sold 4 cwt. sugar for £18 - 17 - 6 ; what is the price of 1 
cwt? Ans. £4' 14-4-2 

3. C. bought 1000 gallons of wine for £567 - 18 - 9 - 2 ; what 
AAl gallon? Ans. £0 t 11 ^ii+. 

4. D. divided gl50 - 2 - 1, among 89 men ; what had each ? 

Ans. gl ^,2' l^ 

6. E. bought 63 cords of wood for $125 ; what was one cord ? 

An^. $1,984. 
e. F. divided c9 - 1 - 25 of sugar among 19 ; what had each? 

il7?>5. cO - 1 - 18+ 

7. G. sold his farm of 300 acres for $3875.50 ; what was that 
^nacre? -Atw. $12.91833+ • 

8. H. bought b.420 - 3 - 2 of 16 different men ; what had he 
of each? Ans, b26- 1 - 1+ 

(Lesson 12.) grammar. 
Exercises in Parsing, 

^ Rule 13. Nouns or pronouns connected by a conjunctron ex- 
pressed or implied, must always be in the same case ; as, James 
and Moses study daily. In thid example, 

James is a noun proper^ third person, singular m/am- 
her, masculine gender, and one of the subjects of the verb 
study ; and, is a copulative conjunction connecting the 
nouns James and Moses in the same case, rule 13. Moses is 
a noun proper, third person, singular number, nuisculine 
gender, and the other subject of the verb study. Study is-an 
intransitive verb, third person, plural number, and agrees 
^th its two subjects James and Moses, rule 1 ; daily is an 
adverb of time, modifying the verb study, rule 8. 

This boy impi;oves hourly in his studies and manners. Be- 
tween him and duty there is no strife. He devotes his days and 

. nights to study afid exercise. The one improves his mind, the 
other, his body. He lives in a house beyond the' brook, on a 
§mall lot near the side of the hill, next to the grove of oaks. Jane 
and Mary write at their desks with pens on fine paper. Joseph 
wsdks with a cane, on the bridge, over the river which runs by 
the city. Time and tide' wait for no njan. , 

Obs. Tlie words, worth and like, when attached to a forego- 
ing noun, govern the objective case; as, she sings liKe hiin, 
and plays like him, but writes like herself. She is not like him, 

J(br jsixe is worth him and ail his family. 
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(Lesson 13.) 



earthen 
earth ly 
earth y 
ebon 
ech o 
ec logTie 
ed der 
ed dy 
edged 
edging 
edgless 
edg tool 
edg wise 
elbow 
el der 
em bers 
em met 
em press 
emp ty 
end less 
engine 



SPELLIKO. 




en sign 


en[^ne 


en trails 


en'trUz 


entrance 


en'trdnae 


en try ^ 


en'tre 


en voy 


en'tbe 


en vy 


Sn'pe 


ep ick 


ep'ik 


er mine 


er'min 


er rand 


er'rdnd 


er roiir 


er'rttr 


es cort 


is'k^t 


es say 


es'sh 


es sencc 


es' sense 


etch ing 


etsh'inff 


eth icks 


eVKiks 


ev er 


ev'ur 


fab rick 


fdh'rik 


fac tion 


fdk'shun 


fac tious 


fdk'shvLs 


fac tor 


fdk'tur 


fac ture 


fdk'tshure 



ir'tWn 
ert'h'le 
errh't 
eb'un 
ek'ko 
ekflog 
ed'dUr 
ed'de 
edj'ed 
edflng 
edjles 
eaj'tool 
' eafwlze 
el'bq 

el'dur - 
em'burz 
em'mit 
em'pres 
em'te 
end'les 
en'jin 

(Lesson 14.) READIKG. 

Dialogues^ (^c,— Making Hread, ^c. 

Jane, Mother^, I have beeti looking at the bread\ ; I can not 
but admire how white it is\! " 

Mwry. Who would suppose it came from the dry, brown stalky 
which we saw cut down last summery I 

Ma. And yet the process through which grain passes into 
bread', is much more simple than that by which the general pro- 
ductions of the earth are made useful to nian\. 

JaTie. Nothing can be more simple\. After the grain is cut 
down and dried^ it is bound in bundles', and put into the bam\; 
and there it is thmihed with a flail', when the grain separates 
from the chaff\. 

Maty, We saw a man thrashing this morning'^ at the farm 
housev. Papa bade us observe the flailv. Two sticks united by 
a leathern thongv I tried to use it, but only hurt my hahdsv. 

Ma. You had neither strength' nor skillv, my child\ ; and, 
without these', little can be; done at thrashingv. 

Jane. Next comes winnowingv ; by this operation, the dust 
and light grain are blown away from the heavy parts', which are 
then left ready for the mllly. 

Mary. The miller grinds it\, the cook kneads it\, the baker 
bakes it', and we eat it\. 

Ma. Not so fast\, my child> ; the meal', as it conuM ^tdl^^^ 
i mUl', does not make such white bread as you^x^ \>ss^ ^»^\s^ 

^ " 9 ^ 
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Yon forget that the b|»n', which » the outer enist of the grain^, 
and which^, if allowed to remain with the meal^, would nu£:e the 
bread brown^, must be first taken from it by a fine gauze sieve'. 

(Lesson 15.) arithmetic. 

Of Mixed Numbers, 

In the foregoing operations of division, several small remaind- 
ers have been left, which are called fractions. They are in fact 
a part of the dividend, and their value is determined by the divi- 
sor, which, in reference to the remainder, may be regarded as 
uility i for, as often as the divisor is had in the dividend, so often 
is unity placed in the quotient. Hence, remainders are iractional 
parts of unity, or one. They are expressed thus ; -J-, -J, -J, ^, -}, 
h h h "Hj 4?ri -Hii &c- These are vulgar fractions, and 
when expressed with whole numbers, they are, unitedly, 
called mixed numbers, thus: 3^, 4^, 5^,11^, 16^, If-H- In 
vulgar fractions, the smaller or upper term is called the Nume- 
rotor, and the lower term or larger, the Denominator, 

They are read thus; -J-, one fourth; ^, one half; -J^, two 
fourths; -Jr, one third; ^l^ three fifths; 16^, sixteen and seven 
ninths, or -J less than 17. 

(Lesson 16.) grammar. 
Of the InterjecHon, 

An Interjection is a part of j9peech used to express a feeling, 
an jemotion, or a passion of the mind. There are several kinds 
of them and they consist generally of insulated words ; as, ohi 
ah ! alas ! &c. They sometimes ejctiend to some length, and are 
then called interjectional phrases; as, Oh! what matchless love ! 

Thy tomb, sweet robin, shall my bosom prove ; 

Lie here! She started ! thought she felt it move ! 

'Twas true ! the soft and snow white breast, ^ 

On which the robhi lay at rest, 
Wak'd it to life ! 

NoTS. Ihtcnections appear to have little or do grammatical relaticHis of 
connexion with the other parts oiapeoch, except in one or two instances, ii- 
reguires a certain case of the pronoun to follow. 

Henc& in parsing an interjection, merely say it is an int'^rjection, indi- 
cative of joy, or griei) or fear, &c. as the case may be. * 

(Lesson 17.) speIlino. 

fad die fdd'dl fen cer /en'sUr 

fag ot fdfC'ilt ., fen der ferCdur 

fallow , fdVlO fenny Jen'ne 

fam ine fdrn'in fer ret fer'rit 

fau cy . ;. ^ fan' si fer rule far'rU 

fan gle fdn'gl fer ry fer* re 

fai^ les^^ . fancies fer tfle fer'tU 

/dntmziii fervour fSr'vitr 



feuBbioQ * fash'vn ^ fester fis'titr 

fas ten fds'sn fee tive fes'Viv 

fast er ' fdstur fetch er fetsh'vr 

fast nesB fdstrvBs ^ fet lock fetldk 

fathom /(irhUm fetter fct'tur 

fatly /al'ie fibber m'bur 

feath er /e«'^'«r • fick le /i^'/cZ 

febrile Jeb'rU fiction fWshun 

fel ler feVtitr fie tious fik'shus 

fel lolB /e77d fid die /id'd^ 

fellow /eno fiddler fid^dlvT 

felly , /eTZc fidget /i(J/i< 

fel on _ fel'un 

(Lesson 18.) reading. 

77i^ ti^c q/* Flour ^ (Src. 

Mary.^Flour. afSords us. aiany comfortss; brfad\, pii«<, pud- 
dingsv, paste to fix the gilded paperx, starch to stiffen lihen\| bis- 
cuit for sailors^, and cake& for litUe childreuv 

Jane- Pray tell us^, Mother^, how starch is jooadev 7 

Ma, The wheat is steeped in water^ until a floury, viseous 
sediment is drawn from it^, which remains at the bottpiuv This 
sediment is cleansed^, and well. dried in 9S\ oyen^, which finishes 
the processv. Starch can be made from the potatoe^, and some 
other roots\; but that made of wheat^, is generally the best\. 

Jane, I have been told', that hair powder and wafers are also 
made of floury 

Ma, They^^re\' Halt powder is nothing more than starch re- 
duced to a fine powder', and perfumed with some delicate essence\. 
But to make Wafers of flour', requires the aid of yeast', and 
isingmSSA These ftre hiixedv, colouredv, rolled thin\, cut in small 
round cakes^, <and- spread' on^n pans to dryv. 

filary. Pray', Mamma', what is isinglassx? You say it is used 
ifl wafersv, 

Ma.lX is\j and for iftany other purposesv. You have eaten it 
in jellies', -and blanc *i»^g^\. - 

It is a substance formed from the sounds and intestines of fish\. 
The process j^ simplex : the sounds, &c. are cleansed from the 
sea water', *and then put 'into lim6 water', which absorbs the oily 
partsv. It is again cleansedv, rolled into sticks\, then dried', and 
pulled oflf ready for marlgetv '' 

(Lesson 19.) arithmetic. 
Addition of Mixed Numbers. 

Rule. In fractions, adji the numerators into one sum, ^uid 
divide by the denominator; set the remainder under tho column 
of fraetionsj and carry the quotient to the \«hole tv\xiQ2Q^^v 
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1. 



13-i 


,2. 8-^ - 


a 6-t 


12-f 


16-f 


6-f 


Of . 


13-i 


10 -f 


10-i 


10 - f 


.14-f 




_ Ans. 36-f Ans. 44-+ ibw. 37-^ 
Obs. When i, otic AoZf, is used for f , <i«) fourths^ in the 
same column with fourths, it must he regar^d as -|. 

4. 3-f 5. Iff ^ a 10-T%V 

2-* 3-H 12" 

4-J- 12-if 3- 

6-+ i3-+f e- 

il««. 16-+ A»5. 31 -if iliw. 34--ftV 

(Lesson 20) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

"BivtE 14. When nounis, or pronouns, of the sinsfular number^ 
«re connected by a copulative conjunction, expressed or implied, 
then the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, which follow in connejuon^ 
must be in the plural number* •" 

Thus: Jane and Mary, who kyve tbm iMffetitis, «ife obedient 
girls. Wheat and barley grow in tiie middle states of the Unioa 
Hiey both find a market in our sea-ports, on the qoast 

Obs. 1.' When a distributive adjective pronoun is atttiched 
to, each subject, then the verbs, nouns, ana pronouns, in con- 
nexion, must be in the singular numher. -. 

A«: Exery man and every boy was at worl^ Every day. and 
each hour brings the living nearer the'dead. 

Obs. % When nouns or pronouns of the singular n^niber 
are connected by a disjunctive conhmotion, expressed or im- 
plied, then the verbs,, nouns, ami pro/nouns, in connexion^ 
(n^u^t be in thesingular number > 

As : Jane or M^ry, who loves her parents, is an obedient girl. 
Wheat or barley grows in yonder field; if is ripe and fit to cut. 
John or James, who owns the field, is the reaper ; ^ the sweat 
of his brow he earns his l»%ad« 

(Lesson 21.) spkluno. * 

fifthly fifi'h'U fitly fijtte 

fif ty fifte fit ness fufnes 

filbert fU'bUrt fitter fu'tiir 

fij cher jMsh'ur ^tl ture fiks'tshure 

filial fU'ydl fix ure fik'shitre 

filler fU'lur flabby fldb'be 

fillet J^W flaccid fldk'sid 

filly me flaggy , fldg'ge 

mter fiHtiiT flagon fiag'm 



filthy fUH'M ; flag»«iff fldg'stdf 

fln ger fzn'gUr flam beau fidm'ho 

fin less fif/tes - flank er fidnk'ur 

fin ny fin'ne flash er flash' ur 

firkin fer^ldn ' flashy fldsh'^ 

firmly fSrm'16 ■•' ifet ness flcUfnSs 

firm ness ferm'ns9 flat ten fldttn . 

first fruit futsifrddt flat ter * flnttur 

fis cal Jis'kiu ' flal wise fldt'vnze 

fish er fish'ur flax en fldk'sn 

fish meaj fUNmHe- flfesli less ftesKl&s 

fishy» /isA'e "fleshly fleshfle 

fissure fish' share fleshy flesh* 6 

(Lesson 132.) rbading. 
Dialogue,^, — Spermaceti^ ^c. 

Mary. Oh\! mamihav, how very filUiy\! the intestines offlish\l 
1 shall net>er like jelly again^ 

Mi. My child', make no rash resolves', lest you fliid yourself 
unable to keep them\. There are many things besides isinglass 
that are drawn from substances not less unpleasant than the sounds 
of fish\. What do you think of the spermaceti which you ate so 
eagerly last winter to ease your cough\? 

Mary, Mixed with sugar candy', mamma', it was quite goodv; 
besides, it wa» white and perfectly clean\. 

Jane. And yet I fancy', sister', you would turn up your nose 
a little at the idea of eating the brains of a whale'. 

Mary. To be sure I should\: Why do you laugh\, Jane\1 

Jane. Because I have read in some book that the spermaceti 
k made of the brains of that fish\. 

Ma. You are right, Jane\; and the Laplanders think it hard if 
each man of them cannot get a pint or two of it to drink every 
day\! It has been found that human flesh', exposed fixr some 
time to running water', turns to a substance similar to that of 
spermacetiv. 

Mary. Oh\! mamma\, how disgustine\! who could think of 
drinking a pint of the brains of a whale\r How eliocking\! 

Ma. Spermaceti has other uses besides those of a medicin^d 
naturex; it is used in lamps', and made into candlesv; these are 
thought liext best to wax candlesv. Spermaceti has beciHne an 
article of immense trade\; the whole fortune of so^ie men lies in 
that commodityv 

(Lesson 23.) arithmetic. 

Subtraction qf- inia;ed numbers, 

RvLi:. Place the given tientia as in whole number^, Ifbx^ 
low when necessary, and carry for tfie oumbei: <h»Jl ^9i^n(^ ^>, 
^enomixmter. 

9* 
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1. ia^-7i=9t Am. H+7^W Proqf. 

2. 16f-7f=8i An$. SH-7f=16* Proof. 
a 3!H— 26f=5f 4ns. 6f+2ef=32i ProQ^- 
4. 12J— 5f= 5. 42f-^i= 

a 35Tf-13+f= 7. 15H— 7+f=i 

8. i62 iH 00in= a ae7t*f— i90H*= 

(L^BOa 24.) ORAXMiA. 

Exerdaes in parsing. . 

Ruse 15. When noun0 or pronoimsare used in apposition) then 
they must be put in the same case ; as, pride, the vice of lools^ 
destroyed his prospects. In this example, pride, is a npun comr 
mon, third person, singular number, rnade masculine gen- 
der, by way of figure, and the subject of the verb destroyed; 
the, is a definite article, referring to tm noun mce,in limita- 

. tion ; vice, is a noun common, thiffi person, singular num- 
ber, figuratively mascnMne gender, and the sMect of the 

• verb destroyed ; in apposition to the noun pride, rule 13 ; 
of, is a preposition, referring to the. noun fools ; fools, is a 
noun common,, third person, singular number, of one or the 
other gender, and in the objective case, after the preposition 
of rule Sth ; destroyed is a transitive verb, 3d person, sin- 
gular number, and agrees with its subject^ pride, rule 1; 
his, is an adjective pronoun, referring to the noun prospects, 
in possession, rule 9 ; prospects, is a noun common, third 

' person, singular number, of neither gender, and the object 
of the transitive verb destroyed, rule 3. 

Hope, the charmer, lingers still behind. Clinton, the governor, 
lives near the capitol. Honour your parents, them that protect- 
ed you. Mary has two brothers James and John, them that 
were here last week. The butterny, child of summer, flutters in 
the SV9, beams. Every leaf, twig, and drop of water, teems with 
life. £very man and mother's son is at work. 

(Lesson 25.) spelling. 

flex ion flek'shun frank ly frdnk'le 

flex or fieks'Hr fran tic frdh'tHc 

flex ure jUks'shvre free kle frekfkl ^ 

flick et flik'Hr freck ly frek'kle 

flitn sy flim'^fi fren zy fren'ze 

flinch er flinsh'Hr fres co frii/kO 

fling er fling'ur fresh en fresh'shn. 

flin ty fiinte . fresh ly - fresh'le 

flood gate fUid'gate fresh ness fresh'nes 

flour ish Jttir'ish fret ty frette 

flurry . , Jlur'r§ , ~ . .fribble frib'hl 

flun ter ' .^fius'tur .friction frlkfshilm . 

^ut ter -' • ft^tnr ' ' friend less frend'les 
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flttxiOQ fiiO^^sMbn friendly frindld 

fod der /dddnr . -fri^ ate /ri^'cft 

fog sy f^S'g^ frig i<i 






fol low , foVl6 frisk er /H*i'*r 

folly foUU frisky frisk'e 

fond die fmCil fritter ffi£ti^ 

fondly /omi'rg fiiz le frxs^zl 



fond nesBS fond'nes frol ic 

fos ter jos'tur front ier 'fruntfye&r 

frank lin frdnk'l%n 

(Lesson 26.) reading. , 
JHalogw^ fc, — Honej/j Wax^ fc, 

Marif. By the byc/^ mainnia^, wK^ I come to think of it', 
what dirty stuff honey must bexj first eaten by the bees', fjid then 
byus\l ^ . . 

Mcu Your description of it', Mary', is certainRr not tery in- 
viting\. But let us call honey the syrup of flowers, drawn 
fi-om the expanded bud by the probes oi the industrious bees', 
and conveyed, through the pure morning air', home to their 
waxen cdls', where it is deposited for the use of little girls\. 

Mary. Now', mamma', I like honey once morev 

Ma, So much', then', my child', depends upon the manner in 
which things are described', and ideas meet the mind\. 

Jane, Besides', mother', your account of it' is more rational', 
and', I dare say', more just than Mary'sv 

Mary, Well', if honey is the juice of flowers', what then is 
thewax\? 

Ma. Wa^ is the farina', or fine yellow dust from flowers', 
which is eaten by the bees', and', bv an animal process', is con- 
Terted into wax\. Wax is white\j but made yellow by melting\; 
age', also', injures the colour\; but it can be restored by bleach- 

ingv 

Jane. Candles', I suppose', are made from this bleached 
waxv; and the yellow wax is ai^[)ropriated to many useful pur-, 
posesy. 

Ma. You are right\, my child\; but we have finished our teaj 
and must now begin our evening amusements\. 

Mary. Why', mother'^ we have already been amused, and most 
delightfully too'. I like ^is better than stories\. 

Jafie. iSie uioise of the wind and rain', has disturbed ns . 
some'. 

Mary. What'! does it rain and blow still'? ahx! 1 hear it does\^ 
though i had lost all sense of it\. 

Ma. I am giad', my children', that i have not only vamsif^ 
%\ki infonned youv To-inorrow^, I will figai^ try pi groSffy 
yoTi^. 
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(Lesson 27) ARiTR«BTic. - 

Multiplication of 'Mixed Numbers, 

HvLE 1. "When only oive of the given terms is a mixed num- 
ijer, then multiply by the whole number, and take parts of the 
multiplicand for the fractions ; the sum of these and the |iror 
duct will be the anfiwer. 

Thus: 1. 138x6f V 

; 6 • - ,. 

4 

828 
13&^-f= 69 
69-*-f= 34f 

*^ 93H 
.2. 656x161=10742. B. 326xl24i=40505^ 

Rule 2. When both the given terms are mixed numbers, 
ilrst multiply* tl^e whole number by the denominator of the 
fnietions, and add to the numerator ; then multiply the factors 
into each other, and divide the product, by the product of the 
two denominators. 

16X81 +14f= 
Thus: 16x8+3=131, and 14x8+5=117. Then 131xll7= 
15327, product. 8x8=64, divisor, Finally 15327+64=23^ Ans. 

(Lesson 28.) gramsiar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

RiTLE 16. Nouns or pronouns, used in the form of a direct 
address, are said to be in the nominative case independent. As, 
My son, give me your heart. 

In this example, The noun son is not an agent th4U performs 
any act, but is merely addressed by another agent; hence it 
is independent cfany verb, and acknowledges no government^ 
nor does it hold any agreement with any other word in the 
sentence. Case in fact does not attach to it; yet it has been 
found convenient to call it the nominative case, in parsing, 
you will merely run over its qualities, and say ruyminaJtiv^ 
case indepcTidtnt. 

Mary, has Jane left the room ? . James, bring me your copy. 
CJhild, your conduct is faulty. Hope^ aid my efforts. Boy, shut 
the door. 

Obs. 1. The nominative case independent, is always in tlte^ 
second person. 

George, how old are you? Mary, hear John read. Joseph 
give him a book. Stand up, my bpy, and read with care. 

Obs. 2. Fbr the sake of bnemty in speech, the prepositions, 
to and for, are generally omitted, bat in parsing^tHeg mftst to 
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Bay, give me your attention, or, boy, give your attention to 
nie, or, boy, give to me your attention. Mary, provide me a 
seat, or, Mary, provide for me a seat 



(Lesson'jitQO sp«i.lieio. 



ArontlesB 
frontlet 
fwwty 
jfroth y 
fad die 
ful gent 
fulgid 
ful some^ 
fumble 
func tioQ 
fun gous 
fur lough 
fur nace 
fur row 
fur ry 
further . 
fur zy 
fus tian 
fus tidL 
fus ty 
lutlock 
gab bte 
gabbler 



f runt Us 

frUnflet 

fros'te 

froi'fi'e 

fud'dl 



fuLsum 

fiim'bl 

fung'skm 

fJiT^gua 

fur'lo 

fur'nes 

fuT^ro : 

furore 

furThiir 

furze 

fus^tshUn 

f&s'Hk 

fus'te 

mm 

gdbV 
gdb'blilr 



gad der 
gadfly 
gaf fer 
gaffes 
gag gle 
gal ley 
gallon . 
gal lop 
gal low 
gal lows 
gam bier 
gam bol 
gam brel 
gam mer 
gam mon 
gan der 
gang way 
gas-kins, 
gather 
gav el 

gll*er 
gel id 



gdd'iHur 

gaffvr 
gdffiz 

gai'le 

gdl'lun 

gdl'lup 

gdVlo 

gdl'lus 

gam' blur 

gdm'buL 

gdm'brjU 

gdm'mur 

gdm'mun 

gdn'dur 

gdng'im 

gdi^kinx 

gdth'Hr 

gdv'il 

gmur 



(Lesson 80.) reading. 

• 

Dialogue J fc. — Early Risirtg, 



Ma, Come', Mary', put by your work\ ; it is quite too dark 
for you tq do it well^ 

Mary, But I ought to finish it\ ; for after tea you said you 
would play the geographical game with us\; so I must work 
nowv 

Ma: Have you not had time through the day to do your work'? 

Mary, Nov, indeedv, mamma'; because',-— I^-I — 

Ma, Why do you blush so\, my childv, and hesitate to speak\? 

Mary, Because', mamma^, I got up so late this moraingv. 

Ma, That certainly is a sufficient reason for blushing\. 

Mary. I wa3 going to say', that I was up so late', that I have 
been in a hurry all day\. 

ilfo. And do you like to be in a hurry'? 

Mary* No\, indeed I do notx ; ibr in working with the needle', 
it makes 4ne prick my fingersx; in writing', it makes me bl0 
my paper', and in reading', it makes me blunderv. 

Ma. And all these are the eifects of hurryv WelF, thqn^i 
•avoid hurryx j — you khow howv 
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Mary, Yes<^ by rising in season^, and doing things^when they 
should be done\. . /* 

M(L You see it is possible^, then', to remedy some of the evils 
corising from our own taltsx. I firesume you remember old 
nurse's favourite saying on this subjects. 

Mary, I dov, mamniav: ^ Who ever loses an hour in the paonv- 
ing', may look for it all day and not find it\.'^ 

'(Lesson 31.) arithmetic. 

Division of Mixed Numbers, 

RvLB. Multiply the given terms by the common denominator, 
and divide as m whole numbers ; the quotient will be the an- 
swer. Thus : 

(1) 134f-f-3f=35-fH . 15).538(35+f A 

4 4 45 

638^15=35-Hf 88 

^ s • . , 

(2) 846ff-!-eH=56rtf- Ans, '(3) 14?^2i=6f Ans. 
(4) U6^s'3i^=31 Ans, (5) 4?-»4|=9tV Am. 

(Lesson 32.) grammar. 

Of the Mood$ and Tenses of Verbs, 

Mood. Mood implies a particular form which the verb as=- 
sumes to show the manner of the action which it expresses. 

NoTB 1. As the manner iyf actions are vaHous, so the mode of repreaent* 
ing Uiem mvst alqo he various; to thiis end yorbs take : diffident form^ 

English verbs adopt five forms, called moods, to wit r 

Indicative liiood, ^uhpmctive mood, Potential moo^^ tm- 
operative mood, and Infinitive mood. 

Indicative mood. The indicative mood of a verb^ is that 
form which it takes when it indicates or declares a thing, 
or when it denief a thing or asks a question ; as, The> man 
Walks. The man does not walk. Will the man walk ?! 

Te^ise, Tense means time. Verbs refer to six divisions of 
it, or, they haVe six tenses, to wit: The Present. tense. Imper- 
fect tense, Perfect tetise, Pluperfect tenae^ and First und Se- 
cond Future tenses; as, The man walks. The man walked. 
The man has walk^ed. The man had vTalked, The i^an ^nh 
walk. The man will have w^ked. 

Note 2. The verb expresses the act, with the person and number of the 
a^ent or subject. Mood expreaaes the maaner ot the act, and Tenss jhowji 
iiffiimeofu. 
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0%&. NbiD, when you parse a verb^ you can f^te its mood 
and tense, and you will soon be able to infiect it; that is, tell 
its chaaiges of 'person andinwnber, thrau'gh all the moods and 
tenses ; and^ also, distinguish the participle which is derived 
from it. 



(Lesson 33.) spellINO* 



gel ly 
gen dcr 
gen et 
iren tiles 
gen tie 
genf iy 
gen try 
ger man 
ger min 
ger nnd 
ges ture 
get ter 
ghast ful 
ghast ly 
gibbet 
gib boQs 
gib bets 
giddy 

gig gle 
gild er 
gim erack 
gin ^er 



jeVl^ 

jen'dur 

jen*r^ 

jen'tUz 

jen'tl 

jentle 

jen'tre 

jefindn^ 

j&r'TTtin 

jer'und 

jes'tshure 

getftUr 



jostle 
jib'Mt • 
gtb'hiis 
jHy'bits 
gi/d'de « 

0uaur 

jim'krdk 

jin'jv/r 



gin gle 
gin seti^ 

gip sy 

gir der 
gir die 
girl ish 
giv er • 
giz zard 
glad den 
glad ly 
glad ness 
glad some 
glan ders 
glass man 
glass y 
glib by 
glib ness 
glis ten 
glis ter 
glitter 
glos sy 



jing'gl 

jin'sevg 

jip'se 

ger'dur 

ger'dl 

gerl'ish 

giv'ur 

giz'zUrd 

gldd'dn 

gldd'le 

gldd'nes 

gldd'sum 

gldn'dttri^ 

gJm'mdn 

glds'se 

glWU 

glWnes 

"glis'sn 

glis'tur 

glittUr 

glOS'-SG 



(Lesson 34.) reading. 



Dialogue, ^c. — Value of Time, fc. 

Jane* The sayings of cdd nurse/ were generally true\ ; and 
I am sure I have "had reason to say this is tf ue\. 

Ma, This is true, indeedv, my child\: the hour gone' can 
never be Teealled\; and if lost', can never be foundv Hence, we 
should be careful to improve all our hours, as they pass, to some 
useful purpose.\ . 

Jane. You have often told us', mother', that time is the most 
valuable treasure in our possession\; and I begin to find it so\. 

Ma. Every day's experience', my child', will contribute to 
establish you in the fact\ ; for the proper use of the present hour 
secures pleasing reflections for the future hourv ; and while ift 
adds to our stock of wisdom', it also adds to our amount ol 
h^ppiness\. ^ 

Mary, Hoiv delightfully we passed the twilight of yesterdays ? 

Ma. Ah !' sauce box', so you remind me of my half promises. 

Jane, Make it a whole promise', mother', and thetv fvsAfii^N. 

ilf«. I wilix) my chtld^ but I must flTstVntQtu\l!iydx^'^^^^^ 
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cannot have a part in the geographfctl game^, until dh^ has 
finished her work\. 

Jmie. Let us wait for her\, if ymi pifease''. 

Ma. No', my child', we cannot wait for herv; she ought to 
be punished for her neglect this momingvj nor is it ju.st to make 
others suffer for her faultsv 

Mary. Thank you, sister \; mamma says right\.^ I have been 
idle and ought to suflery, for it will make me remember it\. 

Ma. That is wisely said, Maryv ; it shows you mean to p^gfit 
by good advice', and that experience shall teach you\. 

(Lesson 35.) arithmetic. ' 

Exercises in the Application of Mixed Numbers. 

1. What is the difference between 6 times 25f and 9 times 19^*? 
2.-VVhich is the most, the sum of 476f , and 56s5f , or lar^J- ? 

3. From Utica, N. Y. to Washington, D. C, is 512 miles ; A. 
rode oh that route 12f days, at the rate of Z4ti miles a day ; how 
far was he from Utica ? 

4. Joseph bought 152^ reams of paper, at the rate of 837^ 
cents a ream; to what did it amount? 

6. In a ream of paper, there are 20 quires, and 24 sheets in 
each quire ; how many sheets had Joseph, and what was the Qost 
of each? 

6. James bought 46f quarts of nuts, at 6)- cents a quart,. and 
sold 28^ quarts M 8f cents a quart, and ate the rest; what was 
his loss or gain in the transaction ? 

7. If 134 1^ be taken from 1342f, and the difference be divided 
by 15^J; what will be the quotient ? 

(LeBson 36.) qrammar. 

Of the jyfoodsand Tenses of Verbs, 

It seems natural to class the divisions of time under three heads 
only, the Pa^ty the Present, and the Puture. But to mark the 
date of actions which occur under these general divisions^ with 
more accuracy, some of them have been subdivided, that is Past 
time, has three distmct tenses, the Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluper- 
fect, and Puture time has two tenses; First future and Second 
future. , 

Note. — All the moods, however, do not embrace all the tenefeB. The in- 
dicative and Bubjuhctiv^ moods only, extend to six tenaes. Thb potential 
moodhai four; the infinitive mood, two ; and the imperative mood, but 
one. 

When. verbs hv their imperfect tense and past participle end 
in d, orcd, they are called regT*Zarverl>8; while those that adopt 
any other termination in that ten^e and participle, , are called ir- 
regular verbs. To mark this distinction, it Is common in the act 
df pairsing verbs, to conjugate the verb ; that is,^'teU its Resent 
tense, imperfect tense, and past participle. Thus : the verb, iop^, 
present tense love/unpeTSed tense hyoed, past participle loved; 
h&wcy the verb, love^ is regular *, and the verb^ iuf, pi^^nt^vy, 
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imperfect bought, past participle bought j therefore, the verb 
buy, is irregular. 

NoTB 2. — The imperfect tense of the verb, and the past participle, ap- 
pear to be the same, yet there is a distinction. The imperfect tense of a 
verb has at all times a subject or nominative case, with which it ag'rees ; 
but the past participle never has a subject, nor has it any agreement, but 
it belongs to a noun. 

Note 3. — ^Now, when you parse a verb, say, a regular transitive, or in- 
transitive Verb, as the case may be, and to determine whether it is regular 
or not, you must conjugate it. 



(Lesson 37.) spelling. 



glover 
glut ton 
gob ble 
god dess 
god head 
god less 
godly 
god son 
gog gle 
go8 ling 
got ten 
gov em 
grab ble 
gran ate 
gran deur 
gran ite 
graph ick 
grap pie 
grass plot 
gras sy 



gluv'ur 

gluftn 

goh'bl 

god'des 

god'hed 

god'les 

god'le 

god'sun 

gog'gl 
gos'ling 

gottn 

guv'urn 

grdbbl 

grdn'dt 

grdn'jUT 

grdn'it 

grdfik 

grdj)'pl 

grds'plot 

grds'se 



grim ly 
grim ness 
grin ner 
gris tie 
grist ly 
grit ty 
griz zle 
griz zly 
grog ram 
grov el 
gruffly 
gruff ness 
grum ble 
grum ly 
grun ter 
grunty 
gud geon 
guess er 
guggle 



, gTvm'le 
grim'nes 
grin'nur 
gris'sl 
grisle 
grit'te 
griz'zl 
griz'zle 
grog'rum 
grov'vl 
grufle 
grufnes 
grum'hl 
grum'le 
grun'tur 
grvm'te 
gud'jun 
ges'sur 

gy^g'gi 



(Lesson .38.) reading. 
Dialogues, 4*0. — Butter, ^c. 



Ml. I am pleased', my girls', to find you asking for knowledge\ ; 
what question did you propose last night\ ? 

Mary, I wanted you to tell us about buttery, sugar', and tea\. 

Jaiie. Why you know', sister', that butter is made of cream\ 5 
and that cream is the richest and lightest part of n^ilkx. 

Mary- Yes\, I know that when the cows are milked', the d«dry 
maid puts the new milk into wide, shallow pans',^ and in a Ifew 
hours the cream rises to the top', and is then skimmed ^, ahd 
churned into butters. 

Jane. Mother', how does the chum act upon the butter to pro- 
duce this effectv? 

Ma. It nioves the cream about quickly', and by that means 
expels all the milky parts', and leaves the oily portions in one 
collected mass\. 

Jane, Is there only one way to make b\ittet' % 

10 
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Mary. Wliy what a foolish questionv, Jane\ ! You know there 
is only one way\. 

. Ma. Your sister's question', my child', is by no means so fool- 
ish as you seem to imai^ine\. There is more than one or two 
ways of separating the butter from the milk\. The mode which 
you have jointly described', is the most common\. In some parts 
of England', the process is by heat\. The pans are put upon 
stoves heated by charcoal\. In a few minutes the cream comes 
to the top\. When cool', the cream is taken off into a large bowl', 
and by being moved with the hand', or a spatula', it is at once 
converted into butter\. 

Jane. The principle is the same\ ; the difference is confined to 
the proces3\ ; and I think', of the two', this is the better mode\. 

Mary. I think I should not like such butter. so well as ours\. 
You say it is beat up by the hand\. 

Ma. I said, also, that it was done with a spatulav But is not 
all butter pressed and worked by the hand^ ? 

Mary. Indeed', upon reflection', I believe it is\. 

Ma. Then you see there is more in fancy than in realityv 
In this respect, little or no difference in the two modes existsv ; 
those, therefore, wlio affect disgust at either', show their delicacy 
at the expense of their sense\. 

Jarie. How', mother', do have the goodness to explainy. 

Ma. Wliy', .Jaiie', is not pastry, cakes, ^nd bread made wholly 
by the hands' ? Nay', are there not many other things ma^e in 
the same way', which We eat every day'^ wiiliout having our de- 
licacy disturbed'? ' ^ 

Jane. Why how silly and unmeaning we have frequently been\! 

(Lesson 39.) arithmetic. 

Reduction. 

Reduction exhibits a method, by which numbers and quantities 
are changed from one name to another, without affecting their 
absolute value. 

Reduction te of two kinds, that by which high names are 
brought to low names, called Reduction Descending'^ and that 
by which low names are brought to high names, called Reduc- 
tion Ascendingi 

The two kinds are respectively the precise converse of each 
other, and mutually prove each other. 

Rule 1, When a high name is to be brought into a lower, then 
multiply the highest term by as many of the next lower as will 
make one in that higher, and bring the next, if any lower, into the 
product ; and so on, mitil all the terms are respectively brouo^ht in. 
Thus: 

1. Bring £27. 6. 4. into pence £27. 6. 4. 

20 of the next lower, equals one of the > 20 

highest^ viz. pounds. ^ 

Carried forward, 546 shillingft 
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Ill 



Brought forward, 546 
12 of the next lower, equals one of tliat I 12 
next higher, viz. shillings. 



Ans. 6556. 

Note. — The sum /27-6-4, is channr6d or reduced to 6556 penco^ and both 
terms express the same absolute value ; for /27-6-4, equals 6556 pence, and 
6566 pence equals Z27-6-4. 

(Lesson 40.) grammar. 

Of Participles, and the conjugation of Verbs, 

Participles are formed from Ycrbs. There are three kinds ol 
them, to wit ; the present participle, as walking ; the past parti- 
ciple, as walked j the compound participle, as having walked. 

Note. — Those tenses of the verb which are formed without the aid of 
helping" verbs, are called simple tenses ; but those which combine a helping* 
verb, are called compound tenses. 



Present Tense. 

I hate, 
He M^alks, 
You write, 
She sings, * 
It lives. 
They cry, 
We spell, 
The boy speaks, 
Mary talks, 
Man goes, 
I an;i, / 

We swim. 
They laugh, 

am, 



Imperfect Tense, 

I hated, 
He walked. 
You wrote. 
She sang. 
It lived. 
They cried, 
We spelt. 
The boy spoke, 
Mary talked, 
Man went, 
I was, j 

W^e swam, 
They laughed, 

went, 

was. 



Past Participle, 

hated, regr. 
walked, regr. 
written, irregr. 
sung, irregr. 
lived, regr. 
cried, regr. 
spelt, irregr. 
spoken, irregr. 
talked, regr, 
gone, irregr. 
been, irregr. 
swum, irregr. 
laughed, regr. 
gone, irregr. 
been, irregr. 



guilf less 
guilt y 
guin ea 
gul let 
gul ly 
gum my 
gun nel 
gun ner 
gun stick 
gun stock 
gun wale 
giir gle 
gur net 
gus set 
gus ty 
RUt ter 



(Lesson 41.) 

gUt'les 

gU'te 

gin!n& 

giU'Iit 

gUrie 

gum'me 

gun'nel 

gxm'niir 

gUn'stik 

gUn'stok 

gUn'n/d 

gur'gl 

gitr'nlt 

giis'sit 

giis'te 

gutftUr 



SPELLING. 

hag gle 
hal low 
ham mer 
ham per 
hand bill 
hand er 
han die 
hand less 
hand mill 
hand sel 
hand y 
hang er 
hap ly 
hap less 
hap pen 
happy 



hdg'gl 

hm'lo 

hdm'miir 

hdm'piir 

hdnd'bll 

hdnd'ur 

hdn'dl 

hdnd'lSa 

hdnd'mil 

hdnd'sel 

hdnd'e 

hdng'ur 

hdp'le 

hdp'Us 

]idp''pe. 
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guz zle guz'zl har row Mr^rO 

gym nick jim'nfjc has sock hds'suk 

hac kle hdk'kl | hat case hdfcdse 

hack ney kdk'ne hatch el hdtsh'el 

had dock hdd'duk 

(Lesson 42.) reading. 
Dialogue, ^c — Cheese, Salt, ^c. 

Mary. Having described butter making'^, we ought to speak 
Tiext otcheese\, 

Jane. Yes\; cheese is also made of iiulk or cream\; but how, 
I know not\. 

Ala. Cheese is made, as you say, of milk or cream', curdled by 
being made warm, and mixed with rennets. 

Mary. Rennet' ! what is that\, mammav ? 

Ma. It is the stomach of a calf\ ; nay', Mary', dont turn up' 
your little nose at it' ; it is made perfectly clean before it is put 
into the milky. Is not the liver of a fowl considered a great ddica- 
cy', and the gizzard served up as a savory dish' ? 

Mary. They are, indeed, mammav. 

Ma. Can it be less cleanly to eat food prepared by the aid of 
the inside of one animal, than to eat the inside itself of another'? 
Do not the most refined epicures eat the whole of the wood- 
cock, without the least reservation' 1 

Jane. I have been told they do\; but I should not like to be aa 
epicure^. 

Mary. You observed that the milk or cream', was tparmedf, 
and then curdled by the aid of vennet\. 

Ma. The milk or cream is dimded by this operation into ftco 
parts\ ; the curd, or coagulated part', and the whey, or watery 
part\. The curd is pressed dry',^ and saltedv It is then formed into 
one large massy, put into a hoop or vat', and pressed togethery; 
this forms the cheesey. 

Jane. What a useful article salt is\ ! 

Ma, It is\, indeedy ; not only in giving food a pleasant ^t^cmr^, 
but in preserving it froni corruptions. 

Mary. 'Then', mamma', do tell us something about it\. 

Ma. Salt is procured from sea-watery, salt springs', or minesy. 
When made from sea- water or salt springs', the water is collect- 
ed ipto open, shallow vats', and exposed to the rays of the suny ; 
the heat draws off the watery parts in the form of a vapour', 
and leaves the salty ; this is collectedy, cleansed', and made fit 
for usey ; or the water is sometimes boiled away in kettles', and 
the pure salt is lefty. 

Jane. You said it was procured from mines\; where are the 
minesy? 

Ma. They are found in various parts of the worldy. The 
most noted are those of Cracmi) in Pola^ndv 
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(Lesson 43.) arithmetic. 
. Reduction, 

Rule 2. When a low name is to be brought into a high one, 
then divide the low name, by as many of itself as will make one 
of the next higher name \ and so on through all the terms re- 
quired. Thus: 

(2J Bring 6556 pence into pounds and parts. 

12)6556 

^ 2,0)54,6 +4 pence. 

£27+6 shillings. 

, £27^6-4 ilTW. 

Note. I first divide the lower name 6556 pence, by 12, because 12 of 
that lower, pence, will make one of the next higher, shilling-B ; and I divide, 
secondly, by 20, (cutting* off the 6, and the cipher, agreeably to a former 
rule,) because 20 of that lower, shillings, make one of the next hig-her, 
pounds. Thus I arrive at the answer, and obtain a proof of the first sum in 
reduction. 

(3) Reduce £32 - 5 - 6 - 3 into farthings, and back for the 
proof. 

32x20+5=645s;Xl2+6=77'46d ;X4+3=30987qrs. Ans. 
30987-Hl=7746+3qr ; 7746H-12=645+6d ; 645-1-20=32+5, or 
£32-5-6-3 Proof. 

(4) Reduce $346. 36 7 into mills and back for proof. 
346x10 + 3=3463 dimes ;X 10+ 6=34636 cts;X 10+7=346367 

346367^10=34636+7m; 34636^ 10=3463+6cts ; 3463-i-10=346 
+3 dimes, or $346. 36 7 proof. 

(Lesson 44.) grammar. 

y%€ Inflection of the regular verb Walk, 
Indicative Mood, 

Present Time. Imperfect Time. 

Singular Number, Angular Number, 

1st per. I walk, I walked, Present Participle. 

2d do. You walk. You walked, Walking. 

3d do. He, she, or He, she^orit 
it walks. walked. 

Plural Number, Plural Number, 

1st per. We walk, We walked Past Participle 

2d do. You walk. You walked, Walked. 

3d do. They walk. They walked. 

Obs. 1. In the solemn and poetic styles, the second person 
lingular, in both the above tenses, is thou ; and the ' secon^^ 
person plural, is ye, or you. 

10* 
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Tlie verb, to agree with the second person singular^ chan- 
ges its termination. 

Thus: 2d person, sing. Pres. Tense Thou walkest, or 

Thou vmlketh. 
Imperfict Tense Thou walkedst - 
In the third person singular, in the above styles, the verb 
has sometimes a different termination ; as, 

Present Tense, He, she, or it walks or walketh. 
^ Obs. 2. The above form of inflection may be applied to aU 
verbs used in the solemn or poetic styles ; but for ordinary 
purposes, I have supposed it proper to employ the form of 
the verb, adopted in common conversation, as, lea^t perplexing 
to young minds. 



hekf tHr 

hedy hog 

hedj' ro 

hedfUr 

hefjur 

heimit 

help'itr 

help'les 

hem'lok 

hemp'pn 

er^'Mdje 

er'bOs 

er'be 

her'Hn 

hikkap 

hid'dn 

hiff'gl 

hulok 

hU'le 

hin'dur 

hifhur 

hob'he 

(Lesson 46.) reading. 
Dialogue, ^c. — Salt, Salt-petre, dj-c. 

Mary. Pray tell us something more about the salt mines\. 
Does not the rain dissolve ihem^ 1 

Ma. The mines are deep under groundx; and in those of 
Cracow', there are housesv, chapels\, and streets of pure rock 
salt', which', when illuminated', present a most beautiful scenev 

Jane. How astonishingv. It must be beautiful indeed\. 

Ma. There are several kiTids of salt\. But the common salt 

of which we have been speaking, is the most useful of all the 

9aJj'nei3ubstanc€9\. Though some of the other kinds are equally 





(Lesson 


45.) SPELLING 


hatch et 


hdtsh'U 


hec tor 


hatch way 


hdtsh'wa 


hedge hog 


hat ter 


hat'tttr 


hedge row 


haunt er 


hdnfUr 


hedg er , 


hav ocH 


hdv'viik 


heif er 


haz zard 


hdz'Urd 


hel met 


head ach 


hed'ake 


help er 


head dress 


hed'dres 


help less 


head er 


hed'Hr 


hem lock 


head land 


hed'ldnd 


hemp en 


head less 


hed'Us^ 


her bage - 


head long 


hed'long 


her bous 


head man 


hed'mdh 


her by 


head stall 


hed'stdl 


heron 


nead stone 


hed'stone 


hie cough 


head y 


hed'e 


hid den 


health ful 


helfhful 


hig gle 


health less 


helVh'Us 


hil lock 


health y 


helt'h'B 


hilly 


heav en 


hev':pn 


hin der 


heav y 


hev've 


hith er 


hec tick 


hek'tik 


hob by 
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capable of resisting putrefaction^, there is no kind so friendly 
and agreeable to the taste^ and the stomach\. It is pleasant not 
<Mily to us,^ but all animals show a fondness for it\. ^ 

Jane. Has salt any other uses, besides those of giving flavour 
to food, and preserving it in a wholesome state^ ? 

Ma. Many other uses\. It is employed to glaze or vitrify 
the surface of potteryy. This is done by throwing a quantity 
of it into the furnace where the clay is bakingv ; it is there vola- 
tilized by the heat^, in which state it applies itself to the surface 
of the potteryv. 

Mary. Volatilized^ mamma^, what does that mean\? 

Ma. It means that the coarser parts are drawn off in the form 
of a vapoury. Common salt is used in making glas8\; it ren- 
ders it whiter' and clearer\. 

Mary. How pleasing it is to know all these thiug8\ ! Pray', 
is salt-petre a preparation of common salt' ? 

Ma. It is not\ ; salt-petre', or', more properly', nitre', is some* 
times found in its native state, perfectly pure\ ;, but it is more 
generally mixed with ^rthy substances\. This is also used 
in glass makings ; and likevnse in making powder\. It is high- 
ly inflammable\. 

Mary. Here come the candles^ ! Well', my work is done\ ; and 
after supper', comes the geographical game\. To-morrow we'll 
talk of gunrpowder\. 

(Lesson 47.) arithmetic. 
Reduction ofEns^lish and Federal Money, 

Rule 1. To reduce dollars to dimes, multiply by 10. 
Thus: S231X10=2310 dimes; and 23 10-*- 10=231 dollars. Proof. 

Rule 2. To reduce dollars to cents ; multiply by 100. 
Thus: $231X100=23100 cents ; and 23100^-100=231 dolls, do. 

Rule. 3. To reduce dollars to mills, multiply by 1000. 
Thus : $231X1000=231000 mUls; and 231000-f-1000=231 dollars. 

Note. Hence, it is obvious that to multiply by 10, is simply to add a ci- 
pher, and, by a loo two ciphers, and, a 1000, three ciphers, &c. and to di- 
vide by those numbers, is nothing more than to cut on the ciphers respect-, 
ively. 

Rule 4. To reduce pence, N. Y. currency to cents, multiply 
by 12^-, and divide by 12. 

Thus: 144dxl2i=1800-f-12=I50 cents, and 150cts.xl2=1800, 
and 1800-^124^=144d. the proof, and also the mode of reducing 
cents to pence, N. Y, currency. 

Rule 6. To reduce pounds in money to shillings, multiply 
by 20. 
Thus: £231x20=4620s. and 4620-^20=£231, proof. 

Rule 6. To reduce shillings to pence, multiply by 12. 
Thus ; s.4620xl2=55440d, and 55440-«-12=4620s. Proof. 

Rule 7. To reduce pence to farthings, multiply by 4. 
Thus: d.55440x4=221760qr. and 221760-!"4=554A<^, ^tOQ\. 
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Rule 8. To reduce pounds in money, N. Y. currency to dol- 
lars, multiply by 2^, or by 20, and divide by 8. 

Thus : £234x2|=$585, and 585-t-2i=£234, proof. Or, £234x 
2(>=4680s.-*-8=$585 Ans, and 585x8=4680-«-20=£234. proof. 

(Lesson 48.) grammar. 

Indicative Mood, Perfect Tense, 

Obs. TVie Perfect Tense or time of a verb is formed by 
using the helping verb, have, before the past participle, ana 
pluperfect, by using had, past time. 

Perfect Time, Pluperfect Tim^, 

Singular Number. Singuiar Number, 

1st per. I nave walked, I had walked. 

You had walked. 

He, she, or it had walked. 



3d do. You have walked, 
3d do. He, she, or it has 
walked. 

Plural Nuniber, 
1st per. We have walked, 
2d do. You have walked, 
3d do. They have walked. 

Solemn and 
Thou hast walked, 
Ye, or you have walked. 
He, she, or it hath walked. 



Plural Number, 
We had walked. 
You had walked, 
They had walked. 

Poetic Styles, 
Thou hadst walked. 
Ye, or you had walked, 
He, she, or it had walked. 



(Lesson 49.) spelling. 



hogshead 
hog sty 
hog wash 
hoi low 
holly 
hoi ster 
horn age 
hon est . 
hon ey 
hon our 
hop per 
hor rour 
hos tile 
host ler 
hotly 
hot nes8 
hov el 
hov er 
house wife 
huck ster 
hud die 
hully 
hum bird 



hogs'hed 
hog'sti 
hog'wdsh 
hollo 
hoVle 
hoVstiir 
horn'dje 
on'est 
him'ne 
on'nitr 
hop'pur 
hor'riir 
hos'tU 
host'litr 
hot'U 
hot'nes 
hov'il 
. hilv'tir 
hvz'wif 
hijbk'stiir 
hOd'dl 
hurie 
hum'burd 



hum ble 
hum bly 
hun ger 
huu giy 
hun ter 
hun tress 
hur ler 
hur ly 
hur ry 
hurt er 
hurt less 
hus band 
husk y 
hus sy 
hus tie 
hymn ing 
hys sop 
ill ness 
im age 
in cense 
in cest 
in come 
index 



um'bl 

itm'ble 

hung' gar 

hung'gre 

hUn'tiir 

hitn'tres 

hUr^liin 

hUr le 

hiir're 

hurtur 

hurtles 

hUz'bdnd 

huske 

hUz'ze 

htts'tl 

him'ing 

hiz'zHi/p 

Wnes 

im'midje- 

in'sehse 

in'sist 

in'kum 

in'deks 
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(Lesson 50.) reading. 

Dialogue^ ^.—Gun-Powder, ^c. 

Mary, Now*, mamma^, I hope , you will favour us with an 
account of gun-powder\; I have thought of it several times to- 
day\. 

Ma, I will\, my deary Gun-powder is made of nitre\ sid- 
phur', and charcoalv The proportions of these are very une- 
qual\ ; by far the largest part is nitre\. 

When a gun is charged with powder and ball', it is dischar- 
ged by pulling the triggeA. This causes the flint which is fix- 
ed in the lock, to strike against the steel pan', and produce 
sparks of fir e\. The fire instantly catches the sulphur \; this 
again inflames the charcoaU ; then the nitre, mixed witli them, 
becomes strongly heated, and the enclosed air expanded\; this 
forces the charge from the mouth of the musket, with amazing 
velocity, and a thundering noise\. The whole is the work of a 
moment\. 

Jane, I think I understand you\. But the cannon which 
we saw in the Park', was let off by a match or lighted torch\. 
They are too large for locks\, I suppose\. Pray what is char- 
coaly? 

Ma. It is wood heated to a coal\, or charredv. The wood js 
cut to a proper length', then put up in stacks, and covered with 
turf\, coated with a plaster of thick mud\. A few air holes arc 
left, in which ^re is placedy ; and when once on fire', these are 
partially stopped', and the wood left to roast\. 

Jatie, If no air was admitted', the fire would not burnv ; this 
we daily prove by our common fires\. 

Ma. At the end of two or three days', the wood becomes 
charredv ; the air holes are then completely closed', and the fire 
goes out\. 

(Lesson 51.) arithmetic. 
Reduction, Troy Weight, ^c, 

3. In lbs. 47 - 10 oz. how many grains ? Ans. 275520 gr. 

2. Bring 12960 grains into oimces. ^tis. 27 oz. 

3. Bring lb. 3 - 10 - 7 - 6 into grains. Ans. 22253 gr. 

4. A. sold 7 ingots of silver, each lb. 23 -5:- 7, at 4 cents a 
grain ; to what did the whole amount ? 

Ans. cts. 3781344=$37813.44. 

Avoirdupois Weight. 

1. In 13 tons, how many quarters? Ans, 1040 qrs. 

13x20=260x4=1040 qrs. 

2. Bring 36. quarters into pounds. Ans, 10081b. 

3. Bring 17 lbs. into ounces. Ans. 272 oz. 

4. Bring 20 oz. into drams. An^. 320 dr, 

5. Bring 892246oz. into tons. An^, T.a4- VI -"^-M -^, 
6/ Brin^ T. 5- 1:^-2 into quarters, Aus. ^5F^^- 

\ 
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(Lesson 52.) grammar. 

Indicative Moody Future Time. 
Obs. 7^. first future tense isfor.med by using the helping 
verbs shall and will with the present tense of the verb ; and 
the second future, by using shall have, and will have, with 
the pa^t tense. 

First Future Time. 
Singular Number. Plural Number* 

1st per. I shall or will walk, We shall or will walk, 
2d do. You shall or will walk, You shall or will walk, 
3d do. He, she, or it, shall or They shall or will walk, 
will walk. 

Second Future Time. 
Singular Number. Plural Number. 

1st per, I shall or will have We shall or will have walked, 

walked, 
2d do. You shall or will have You shall or will have walked, 

walked, 
3d do. He, she, or it, shall or They shall or will have walked, 
will have walked. 
Note. The present and imperfect tenses are simple tenses ; but all the 
others are compound tenses, because they combine two or more verbs. 

(Lesson 53.) spelling. 



in flux 
in gress 
in jure 
ink y 
in ly 
in ner 
in quest 
in road 
in sect 
in sight 
in stance 
in voice 
in wards 
irk some 

is sue 
isth mus 
itch y 
jab ber 
jack al 
jack et 

jal ap 

jas mine 
Jas per 
jeal OU8 



in'fluks 

in'srres 

injur 

ingk'e 

in'le 

InnUr 

in'kwest 

in'rode 

in'sekt 

in'slte 

in'stdnse 

in'voise 

in'wdrds 

erk'siim 

ish'shu 

ist'mus 

itsh'e 

jdb'bur 

jack' kail 

jdk'ket 

jog'e 

jdt'lup 

jdz'min 

jds'pwr . 

jeVus 



jelly 
en net 
eop ard 
erkin 
es ter 
etty 
in gle 
ob ber 
ock ey 
oc und 
og ger ' 
oggle 
oily 
on quille 
OS tie 
our nal 
our ney 
udg er 
ug gle 
urn ble 
an ket 
us tice 
us tie 
ust ly 
ust ness 




jeVle 

jm'net - 

jep'pUrd 

jur'kin 

jes'tur 

jette 

jini 

job' 

jok'ke 

jok'und 

jog'gUr 

jun'kwil 
jds'sl 
jUr'ndl 
jur'Tie 
jxidj^ ur 

jum'bl 

jungya 

jvstis 

jus' si 

justU 

justne$ 
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' (Lesson 54.) reading. , 

Dialofftis, ^c. — Use of Charcoal^ Sulphur, d^c. 

Mary. Is charcoal, in this state, used in making powder^, or is 
it first ground line\ ? 

Ma. It is first ground\ ; but it is used for many other purposes 
in the state in which it is charred\ ; for instance, in those ma- 
nufactories where a strong fire is required, without smoke\. But 
for poUshing^, it is ground to fine dust\ ; and in this state it is the 
best tooth-powder known\. 

Jane. Axe not the fumes of charcoal'', when burning^, very un- 
healthy/ 7 -» _ ~ 

Ma. They are\ ; and should never be admitted into sleeping 
apartments\. Many people have lost their Uves by this careless 
use of it\. , 

Jane. And now^, mamma^, what is sulphury ? 

Ma. Sulphur is a simple, inflammable substance\ ; that is^, it 
easily takes fire\. It emits a light blue flame', and a most offen^ 
sive and suflbcating smelly. It u foimd in the earth', united ge- 
nerally to some other substances\ ; but near volcanoes it has been 
found in a pure state\. 

Mary. Is it used for no other purpose than that of making 
gunpowder\.? 

Ma. O yes\ ; it is used for bleaching straw, worked hito hats\; 
and also for medicine\. 

Jane. Yes\ ; and it is a very unpleasant dose to take\. 

Ma. All medicines are rather impalatable', and generally very 
powerfuK. Were they pleasant', we might be induced to use 
them too frequently, and to our destructionv 

(Lesson 55.) arithmetic- 
Of Reduction, Apothecaries^ Weight, <fc. 

1. In 24 lbs., how many ounces? Ans. 24x12=288 oz. 

2. Bring 72 oz. into drams. Ans. 576. 

3. Bring 6972 grains hito pounds. Ans. 1 lb. 2-3. 

4. Bring 10 lbs. into grains. Ans. 57600 grs. 
5. . Bring lbs. 15, 9, 4, 2, 17, into grains. Ans. 91017 grs. 

Cloth Measure. 

1. In 24 yards, how many nails? ' Ans. 24x4=96x4=384 n. 

2. Bring 36 yards into quarters. Ans. 144 qrs. 

3. Bring 3783 nails into yards. Ans. 236 - 1 - 3.^ 

4. Bring 56 ells Flemish into nails? Ans. 672 n. 

5. In 10 bales of cloth, each 10 pieces, and each piece 12 yards, 
how many yards ? Ans. 1200. 

(Lesson 56.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Nol^E. — ^In parsing the verb with the mood andteuse, first say, whether it 
ifl regxdar or irregular, transitive, intransitive, or neuter, then tne mood and 
tense, sokd iafitly, the person^ number, and agreement, and giTC ihit r^« 
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Joseph walks on the deck. In this example, Joseph^ is a noun 
jtropery third person, singular number, Tnasculine gender, 
and the subject of the verb, walks; walks, is a regular, intran- 
sitive verb, indicative mood, present time, third person, sin- 
gular number, and agrees with its subject, Joseph, rule 1. 

Mary ' reads a letter. He runs a race. They speak the truth, 
J[aiie loved her school. She had many friends. All were pleased. 
You write a copy. We will write. They had written. It "^ijl 
have passed. Thou hast loved. 



(Lesson 57.) spelling. 



hec kle 
heck y 
hedg er 
hed lack 
kel son 
ken nel 
ker mes 
ker nel 
ker sey " 
kes trel 
ket tie 
kick er 
kick ing 
kid der 
kid ney 
kil ler 
kiln dry 
kin die 
king craft 
king cup 
king dom 
king ly 
kins folk 
kins man 



hek'kl 
hek'ke 
hedjiir 
hed'ldk 
keVslin 
' ken'nel 
ker'mez 
ker'^nil 
ker'ze 
kes'trU 
ket'tl 
kik'Hr 
kik'ing 
kid'diir 
kid'ne 
kU'tar 
kiVdri 
kin'dl 
king'crdft 
king'kUp 
king'diim 
king'le 
kink'foke 
kinz man 



kir tie 
kitch en 
kit ten 
knap pie 
knap sack 
knob bed 
knock er 
knot grass 
knot ted 
knot ty - 
kuuc .kle 
lack er 
lack ey 
lad der ^ 
lagger^ 
lamb kin 
lam prey 
lam pron 
Ian cet 
land less 
land tax 
/ Ian guid 
Ian guish 
Ian guor 



kcr'tl 

kitsh'in 

kit'tn 

ndp'pl 

ndp'sdk 

nob'd 

njok'kiir 

not'grds 

not' ted 

not'te 

niibfkl 

Idk'kur 

Idk'ke 

Md'diir 

Idg'giir 

Idmkin 

Idm'pre 

Idm'pricn 

Idn'sit 

Idnd'les 

Idnd'tdks 

Idn'gwid 

Iwn'gwish 

Idn'gwur 



(Lesson 58.) reading. 



Dialogue, ^c. — Ths Tea Plant, ^c, 

Mary. I wish', ^mamma', to know something about tea\ ? I 
have been told it is the dried leaf of a foreign shrub\j but that is 
all I remember about it\. 

Ma, As the hour is not yet expired^, I will tell you what I 
know of it\. The tea plant is an exotic\ ; that is, it is a native of a 
foreign country\. It grows in Chinav, JapaV, and Siam\. It re- 
quires a strong and warm soil\. Of this shrub', there are many 
vanetiesv ; some very small and feeble', while others rise into 
large and handsome trees\. The shape of the leaf is similar to 
that of our cherry tree\ ; though generally smaller\. 



I 
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Jd'ne* I have been told that what we call green tea', is dried KSfx 
copper-plates', and is less Wealthy than the other kinds\. 

Ma. What you say', I believe', is true\. Xbe black teas', as 
they are called', are dried on iron plates', and are not tinctured 
with the poisonous qualities of the heg^ed copper\. Each leaf, 
after being wilted by the steam of boiling water', is rolled by "cue 
hand of a female\. 

Jant. Do the plants grow froni seeds', or from cuttings\? 

Ma. They grow froni seeds\. They are planted in the month 
of March\ ; six or eighf seeds in a hilK'; of these', probably', Yiot 
more than two or three grow\. v These', at a certain age', are 
transplantedv . They begin to yield three years after', and con- 
^tinue until six or eight years old\. The leaves then begin to lose 
their flavour', and the tree is removed to make room for a neiw 
shrub\. ' 

Mary. If the shrub has seeds', it must also Jiave blossoms\ ; I 
>ieonder what they are like\? 

Ma. They are said to resemble our wild white rose\ ; and the 
roots of the plant are like those of our pear trees. 

(Lesson 59.) arithmetic. 
Beduction. Long Measure, ^c. 

1. Reduce 27 feet to inches. ^ ' i4»5. 27x12=324 in. 

2. Bring 48 yards into inches. Ans. 1728 in. 

3. Bring 4352 inches into yards. Ans. 120 - 2 - 8. 

4. Suppose it is 160 miles from Albany to New-Vork, ho^ 
many barley comsl il/is. 30412800. 

5. Bring 2285460 l^rley corns into miles. ^ 

4ns. 11 - 7 - 38 - 2 - 2. 

6. How many barleycorns will encircle the globe at the equa- 
tor, supposing that circle to be 360°, and each degree 69^ miles ? 

^715. 4755801600 b. c. 
Square Measure. 

1. Bring 4 square fefet, to square inches. 

4x144=570 sq. in. Ans. 

2. Bring 120 sq. yds. into sq. in. Ans. 155520 sq. in. 

3. Bring 4392 perches into acres. ^47^. 27-1-32* 

4. A. had 24 acres, and sold 17 acres, 3 roods? what had he 
left? 4w5. 1000 perches, 

6. Bring square yds. 29-2-10? injto inches. 

Ans. 37974 sq. inches. 

(Lesson 60.) gramikar. 
Exercises in Parsing: 

JtvLWll. When the past participle is used without a helpbg 
verb, then it belongs, like an adjective, to some noun or pronoun 
expressed or implied ; as, James has a boy well taught. ^ 

In this example, taught is a Past Participle, from due verl^ 
(b ttashs f^ r^ers to the noun^ 609, mte VI. 
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Joseph found himself severely afflicted. You sa^r the boy badly 
beaten. She saw .him highly honoured. The master teaching 
Ihat class, talks much. Jane, having closed her boOk, walked 
out. Mary has a book well bound. Who does that work? 
Whom did you see ? Whose horse did he ride 1 I, w^om you 
, call, hear your voice. You gave me a peach. • * 



(Lesson^ 61.) spelling. 



lank nes8 
Ian turn 
lap pet 
lar um 
lash er 
last ing 
last ly 
4atch er 
latch et 
lat in 
lat ter 
lat tice 
lax ness 
lead en 
learn ed 
learn ing 
learn er 
leath er 
leav en . 
lee tion 
lee ture 
leg er 
lem on 
lend er 
length en 
Jent or 



Idn^k'nis 

Idv'turn 

Idp'pit 

Idr'rum 

Idsh'ur 

lasting 

Idst'le 

Idtsh'ur 

Idtsh'it 

Idftin 

Idt'ur 

Idttis 

Idks'nes 

led'dn. 

Urn'ed 

lem' ing 

IcTn'ixfr 

let'h'ur 

lev'vn 

Uk'shun 

lek'tshjtre 

led'jur 

lem/mun 

lend'ur 

Ungfh'n ' 

lent'ur 



lent ons 
leop ard 
lep rous 
les sen 
les Ser " 
let ter 
let tuce 
lev el 
lev en 
lev y 
lie tor 
lift er 
lily 

lim beck 
limb ed 
lim ber 
lim it 
lim ner 
linch pin 
lin en 
ling er 
lin go 
lin guist 
link boy 
lin net 
lin stock 



lentuns 

lep'purd 

lep'prus^ 

les'sn 

les'sur 

let'tur 

let'tis 

lev'vil 

lev'ven 

lev've 

lik'tur 

lift'ur 

lim 

lim'bek 

lim'^d . 

lim'hur 

lim'mit 

lim'nur 

linsh'pin 

lin'nin 

ling'gur 

ling'gO 

lihg'ffwist 

lingk'bde 

lin'nit 

lin'stok 



(Lesson 62.) reading. 



Qialogue, ^c,—Sugar and the Sugar Cane. 

Mary, Mamma^, with our tea^, we generally have sugar\; 
will you have the goodness to describe that next^ t 

Ma, Sugar," is made from the juice of a plant known by the 
Ijame of sugar cane\. It grows ia- the East and West Indies', 
and in the southern parts of Americav 

^Jane, I believe I have se^n pieces of the sugar cane in casks 
of sugar opened for sale\. Does it not grow high, Hke the reed'j 
and has it not', like that plant', alternate joints'^ 

Ma. It usually ^rowa to i\^e height of a man's head\ ; the 
baTk, or skin, is soft', and the innet parts' of a spongious, pulpy 
Uture^y reaembUn^ altogether, ^ vei^ to^e com etalkv fi 
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sometimes grows an inch in diameter\. What then must be its 
circuihferenee\ ? 

Mary. In that case^, the diai|ieter means through or across its 
centre\; and circumference, the girth or circle round it\. 

Jane. You are right, sister\ ; and the ralio of the circumfer- 
ence, to the diameter of any circle^ is nearly as three to one\; 
hence^, if the diameter is one inch^, the circumference must be 
a fraction more than three inches\. 

Ma. Very handsomely answeredv, my daughters\. Theioints 
or knots of^ the sugar cane', are about eighteen inches apart\ ; 
and near the top, several long, broad, gree^ leaves shoot out', in 
the centre of which', rises a handsome hlossom\. When the cane 
is about a year. old', it becomes ripe\ ; the leaves are then pulled 
off, and the cane cut and taken to a rude mill, where they are 
crushed, and the juice pressed from them\ ; this is carried, by a 
pipe, into the sugar house, and there boiledy 

(Lesson 63.) arithmetic. * 

■ ' '♦- 

Reduction, — Cubic Measure, ^c, 

1. In 36 cords of wood, how many feet? 

36X128=4608 feet An^. 

2. Bring 19 tons of round timber into cubic feet 

. • ^«5. 760 feet. 

3. Bring 14 tons of hewn tim})er iiito. cubic inches. 

- . Arts. 1209600 inches. 

4. Bring 5667840 cubic inches i^ito toi^s ? An$. 82 tons. 
6. Bring 4608 cubic feet into cordis. Arts, 36 cords. 
6,. A.'s wood pile is 96 feet k)ng, 6 feet high, and 4 feet wide 5 

how many cords ? Ans. 15 cords. 

Liquid Measure* 

— ■ « 

1. In 17 quarts, how many pints ? Ans. 34 pints^ 

2. Bring 28 gallons into quarts. 28X4=112 qts. Ans. 

3. Bring 5 hhds. into gallons. Ans. 315 gallons. 

4. Bring 110 gallons to pints. ilws. 866 pints. 

5. Bring 10080 pints into: tuns. ilns. 5tuns. 

6. Bring 8 bbls. each Slf gallons, into pints. ^ 

Ans. 3016 pints. 

(Lesson 64.) ' grammar. 
Inflection of the verb Walk, 
Present Time. — Subjunctive Mood. 

Singular Number, Plural Nw^iher, 

1st per. If I walk. If we w^lk, 

2d do. If you walk, IfyouwailLj 

3d do. If he, &c. walks. 11 )iISa!e^ vi^. 
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Imperfect Time, 

Angular Number, Plural Number* 

let per. If I walked, If we walked, 

2a do. If you walked, If you walked, 

3d do. If he, &c. walked. If tkey walked. 

Exercises in Pursing: 

If I come I will help you. If you are good, you are happy. 
Slary will walk into the field unless it rains. Though a liar 
speaks the truth> he will hardly be believed. Moses must stay, 
if James goes. If they pome, they may bring the boc^. You 

fet no pay, unless you play. If he were to laugh, he would be 
nown at once. 

Obs. 7^ Conjunction is fregtiently understood ; the mood 
is nevertheless subjunctive. As: Were he to laughj he would 
be known at once. Were I to actfor-youi the game Vfopid b^ 
immediately up. That is, if I wercj q'C, 



(Lesson 65.) spellino. 



liquor, 
lisp er 
lis t^ 
list less 
litharge 
lithe some 
lit ter 
lit tie 
live long 
liv er 
liv ing 
liz ard 
lob by, 
lobster 
locker 
lock et 
lock ram 
lodg er V 
lof ty 
log ick 
dogwood 
log boat 
longly 
long some 
'lop per 
loy^kncft 



Wc'kiir 

Usp'ur 

lis^sn 

list'les 

lit'Kdrge^ 

liVh'sum, 

Mtur 

lU'tl 

Ixv'long 

liv'ur 

IWi^ng 

liz'zurd 

Wh'be V 

lob'stur 

Idk'kar 

Wc'hit 

lokkriim. 
Iddje'Hr 

Idfte 

lodfik 

lo^witd 

log^bdie 

long'le 

Idnff'svm 

loppOr 

lUv'n^ 



love lorn 
lovely 
lov er 
love sick 
love song 
love suit 
love tale 
love toy 
love trick 
lov ing 
lub bard 
lub ber 
luck less 
lucky 
lug gage 
lumber 
lump ish 
lump y 
lun cheoq. 
lurk er 
lus cious 
lus tre 
Itis trous 
lus ty " 
lyr ick 



Iuv*ldm 

luv'le 

Iwo'ur 

luv'sik 

luv'song 

lUv'suta 

luv'tal$^ 

luv'tde 

lUv'trik 

liiv'ing 

Vub'burd 

lub'hUiT 

luk'les 

lukke 

liiggidj^ 

lUmlmr 

lamp^pish 

lamp'pe 

lun shim 

lurk^r 

litsh'iis 

las'tar 

Itta'trd^ 

lULs'te 

Wrik 
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(Lesson 66.) reading. 

Dialogues^ ^c—Loaf Sugar, **" 

Mary. In describing the process of making sugar^, yon said 
the juice of the cane was ^iledv 

Ma, Yes\, it is -first mixed however with. lime and pot ash, 
which causes the oily parts to separate in the form of a thick 
scum, which is skimmed off the syrup\. The juice is boiled, 
until completely cleansed (rom all its impurities', and then it is 
sugared off\ ; that is, boiled down to a thick consistency', wtiich', 
when cool, has a coarse, sandy grit\ ; this we call brown sugary. 
. Jane. And from the brown sugar', the loaf sugar is manufac- 
4ured\ ; is it not' ? 

Ma. Yes\ ; It is again melted, however, and again clarified 
with bullock's blood', or the white of eggs', and then formed 
inta loaves for marketv ^ 

Mary. Bullock's blood, mamina' ! how filthvx! 

Ma. And yet you will continue to be fonfi of sweetmeats'! 
The Mood', from its gummy qualities', being well stirred into 
the syrup, cleaves to" every impurity^ and then rises with it to 
the surface, whence It is 'removed, and the syrup left pure\. 

Mary. O ! that is different from what I thought\. 

Ma. I hope you will guard against such premature expres- 
sion of your opinions, and wait mitil you are perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the subject in question, in all its parts and under all its 
aspects\; or you may be- charged with impertinence\. 

(Lesson 67.) arithmetic. 

Reduction of Dry MecLSufe SfC> 

1 . In 13 quarts; how many pints ? ' 13Xfc26 pts. An^. 

2. Bring 33 pecks to quarts. Ans. 256 qts» 

3. Bring 7 bushels to pecks. Ai^. 28 pks, 

4. Bring 12 bushels to pints ' Ans. 768 pts; 
^ 5. Bring 480 quarts ta bushels. Ans'. 15 bush, 

6. Bring 24 bu. 1 pk. 2qts. 1 pt. to pints. Ana. 1557 ptfi» 

Measure of Time. 

i. Bring 30 minutes to seconds* 30x60=1800 sec-dn^. 

2. Bring 12 hours to minutes. 12x6tM=720 min. An^. 

3. Bring 12 years to months. Ans. 144 mo, 
4,- Bring 12 1800, seconds into hours. Ans.^\i. 50m. 

5. Bring 3d. 5h. 29m. into minutes. Ans. 4649 min. 

6. From 2d March to 19th Nov. how many days ? 4»^*26f2. 

(Lesson 68.) grai^imar. 
Subjunctive Mood, 

Pbs. 1. Th0^ verb in the subjunctitifi moods iu all X\a Ums^^^ 

11* 
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da injected ib£ same as inihe indicaHoe moodj exce^ $haJ^ 
aad not wiUj is used, in second future time^ with all the per- 
sons and numbers. 



Singutaar Number. 

1st p. If I shall hav^walked) 
^ " If you shall haye walked, 
9d ^ If he, she, or it shall have 
tndked. 



Second Future Time, . 

Plural Number. 

If we shall have walked^ 
If you shall have walked. 
If they shall have walked^ 



Obs. 2. Correct writers use the present time of the suh- 
junctive mood, in two forms. In the first, the verb changes^ 
^ ending in the thira person singular ; in the second f(rrv\p 
it does not. 

SitbjuncUve Mood. — Present .Time. 

First FoTTih. ^ 



Singular Number. 

1st per. If I walk, - 
2d " If you walk, 
.3d ^* If he, she, or it walks. 



Plural Number. 

If we walk, 
If you walk, 
If they walk^ 



Second Form. 



1st i)er. If I walk, 

2d « If you walk, 

3d " If he,"she, or it walk. 



If we walk. 
If you walk, 
If they walk. 



Note. The reason oHered for this. distinction is, that when future time 
13 implied, a helping verb is also implied, and the second form bbtains ; a^ 
if lie^ she, or it shau walb^ Ac. . ^ 



(Lesson 69.) . spelling. 



mad am 
mad cap 
mad dea 
mad der 
madly 
mad ness 
n»ggot 
qiagick 
mag pie 
mal ice 
cnallet 
mel lows 
man age 
«attQlcii et 



mdd^Hm 


mas tick 


Tnds'tik 


mdd'kdp 


mas tiiff 


mds'tif 
mdstUs 


mdd'dn 


mast less 


mdd'dur 


mat in 


7/tdfHn • 


mdd'U 


mat rice 


mat'ris 


wjod'nes 


mat ter 


Tndtiur 


mdg'gut 
vidaj'tk 


mat tock - 


mdftuk 


mat tress 


mdt'trts 


ma^'fi 
malhs 


ma^im 


mdks'im 


mead ow 


med'do 


7/tdl'lit 


medal 


med'ddl 


mellOze 


med die. 


med'dl 


mdn'idje 


med ler 


med'Hr 


m/dn^h'& 


/ medley 


med'l^ 
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mangle 


mdn'gl 


mel low 


mdrzu " 


mahffo 
manhood 


mdnhtud 


melon 


m&lun 


member 


^ mem'bitr 


man less 


mdn'les 


. men ace 


" men'nasj^ 


man ly 


mdn'U 


mend er .^ 


mind'uT 


manner 


mdn'nur 


ment al 


menftdi 


man or* 


mdn'nur 


men Uon 


men'skiJnk 


man slon 


mdn'shim 


- mercer 


m^sur 


mantle 


mdn'tl 


mer cy 


mer^se 


man y 


m&a'ne . 


mer maid 


mer^ma^ 


mas sive 


mds'sio 


merry 


mer'r^ 


massy 

• 


Tnds'se 


' 
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70.) READING. 


- 



Dialogue, ^c. — Molasses, Candy, pistillation, ^\ 
Jd/ae. Is not molasses^, or treacle, the coarse remains of the 

Ma, Treacle, or Molasses, is made from the remains of the syrup'^ 
and the drainings of the. brown sugary. And there is a kind 
ealled sugar baker's molasses^, which is made from the remains 
of loaf sugar\. 

Mary. And sugar cand)^, mamma^, of what is that made\? 
- Ma. Sugar candy is merely common brown sugar', clarified, 
crossed by , strong threads', and placed 16 a stove\. The stove is 
then heated to a high degree', by the warmth of which the sugar 
is crysAllized or made transparent', and fixed to the threads\. 

Mary, Yesxj I have often seen threads attached to i^gar 
Candy\ ; but barley sugar is a different preparation, I suppose\. 

Ma. Barley sugar takes its name from the circumstance of its 
having been formerly boiled in a decoction of barleyv ; but now 
pure water is used', and it renders the sugar much clearoix. A 
little lemon peel is sometimes added to the syrup', and it is then, 
formed into twisted sticks for market\. 

Jane. I think I have been told that rum is made of molassesv 

Ma.^ Rum is a spirit, distilled from molasses', or the coarser 
f arts of brown sugarv. . ^ 

Mary. Distilled', mamma', what does that mean\? 

Ma. Distillation is a chemical proc^v. Heat separates the 
light parts from the heavy', which are ireceived on a cold body', 
condensed, and restored to a liquid again\. I will explain it to 
you when we make rose water\. 

Jane. I think I know now\. You filled a vessel, full of roiSlj 
leaves and water', last season', and placed it over the fire\. The 
light parts fiew off in steam to the upper part of the vessel 
'Where it was condensed', and collected into large drops, which 
iell from the tube of the vessel into the bottle\. I rem^^ibQi 
Kite whetok pro(»e8s w^>^ fox 1 took particxtlect lioXv;:.^^ 
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(Lesson 71.) arithmetic. 

Reduction of Circular ^Motion, . ' 

i. Bring 24 degrees to minutes. 24x60=1440m. Alls. 

2. Bring 6 signs to minutes. ' Ans. lOSQOm. 

a' Bring 1020300 seconds into signs. , An$, 9s - 13o - 25'. 

^ 4. Bring 4s - 3 - 18 - 27 into seconds. ' Ans, 443907. 

Promiscuous Exercises in Reduction, 

1. Bring 98, furlongs into miles. Ans, 12m. - 2. 

2. Bring T.8 - 15cwt. to cwts. . An^. 175 cwt. 

3. Bring 157 shillings to pounds. Ans, £7 - 17. 

4. Bring 175 pecks into bushels. - 175rh4=43b. - 3. 

5. Bring 103 pints to bushels. Ans, bl - 2 - 3 - 1. 

6. Bring 7 hhds. 33 gals, into qts. * Ans, 1896. 

7. In 203 days how many weeks 1 Ans, 29. 

8. In 74 drams, avoirdupois, how many ounces. 

Ans, 4oz. lOd. 

9. Bring 81 qrs. into Ells French. Ans, i%^ 3qr. . 

10. In 3^28 drams how many pounds avoidurpois 1 

^ Ans, 13lb. 

11. In 584621 gallons, how ma;iy Tuns ? 

Ans, 2319 - 3 - 44. 

12. In 246 cwt. how many pounds ? Ans. 275521b. 

(Lesson 72.) grammar. 

The Potential Mood, 

Obs. 1. The' Potential Mood is used to eotjyress a possibility^ 
a liberty^ a will^ or an obliffation: as, She may live, John^ 
can read, Joseph would ride, libys should study. The helping 
verbs which form the Potential Mood, are may, can, must, 
will, shall, might, couH, would, and should. To these are ap- 
plied^nly four of the tenses, to wit: -the present, the imperfect, 
the perfect, .an(Z the pluperfect. TVie present tense of the Poten- 
tial Mood is formed by using' the helping verbs, ™^y) can, 
must, will, or shall, before the given verb. 

Potential Mood, — Present Time. 

. Singulat Number, Plural Nufnher, 

1st p. I may, can, must, Jfiall, or We may,- can, must, shall, or 

will walk. ' ' ' will walk. 

2d " You may, can, nmst, shall, You may, can, must, shall,, or 

or will walk. will walk. 

3d " He, she, or it, may, can, They may, can, must, shall, or . 

must, shall, or will will walk. 

walk. 

&flejim StylCj ^c. Thou mayest, canst, must, shalt, or wilt 
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Obs. 1. Must has 710 'variation in its termination, when uaei 
%jh either style. 

Imperfect Time, 

Obs. 2. The Imperfect Time of the Potential Mood is form- 
ed by using" might, could, would, or should, before the verb, ' 

. Sin^lar Number, Plural Number, 

1st p. I might, could, would, or We might, could, would, or 

should walk. should walk. 

ad' " You might, could, would xYou might, could, would, or 

or should walk. should walk. 

3d " He, she, or it, might, They might, could, would, Cl, 

could, would, or should walk. 

should walk. 



(Lesson 73.) spblling. 



mer sion 
mes sage 
met al% 
meth od 
mid da^r ^ 
mid die 
mid dling 
midniglS 
mid riflf. 
mid sea 
mildew 
en 
Iker 
milk pail 
milky 
mill cog 
n^LUdam 
miller 
mil let 
million 
mim ick 
mingle 
minim 




mer^shim 
mes'sidje 
met'tl 

. meVk'vd 
mid* da 
mld'dl 
mld'ling 
mid'nite 
mld'drif 
mid'se 

^mU'du 
mU'kn " 
mUk'vr 
milk' pale 
mUk'e 
milled^ 
mU'dd7(^ 
mil'lur 
mU'lit 
mWyHn 
mim'ik 
min'gl 
min'nim 



min ion 
min now 
min ster 
min tage 
mint er 
min um 
min ute 
mir ror 
mirth ful 
mis chief 
mislen 
mis sile 
mis sion 
mis sive 
mister 
mis tress 
mis ty 
mit tins 
mixt ly 
miz zen, 
mob by 
mocker 



<* / «# 



mmyvai!^ 

min' Tip N 

min'stUr 

mint'idje 

min'tUr 

min'num 

miri'nit 

mir^rvir 

merVKfia 

mia'tshif 

mis'lin 

mis'sU 

mis'shim 

mis'm} 

mis'tUr 

mis'tre^ 

mis'te 

milffvfBt 

mikstlQ 
miz^s^n 
fnob'be 
Wtok'kuT 



(Lesson 74.) reading. 

Dialogue, ^c— Brandy, Gin, Wine, 4^. 

Mary, But^, mammaVthe drops distilled from theyesssel of 
xoae leaves^, were perfectly colourlessy. 

Ma. All distilled liquors are colourlessv ; and the dark hue of 
rum, &c. is subsequently produced by the admixture of som^ 
ather mattery. 

Jane. But brandy is not produced from sugar'; is it^ mother' 1 

Mtk. Brandj is made of wine by- a svGQiil^x ^^tocnssiN* ^X*>s^^^ 
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tilled, generally, from pricked or spoiled w|ne\; and the mode of 
cioing it, practised in France, is esteemed tne best\. 

Jane. And Gin\ — we wi?h to know how that is made\. 

Ml, Gin, or Geneva^, from Geneivre', the Juniper', is an ordi- 
nary malt liquorv, distilled a second time with the addition of 
Juniper berriesv 

Mary. We have seen the Juniper, among the shruj)bery\ j and 
have often squeezed the berries to'^extract the perfume^ 

Jane, You said," mother', that brandy is distilled from wme\5 
do inform us how wine is madex. 

Ma, Wine is the fermented juice of vegetablesK ; of which 
there are many kindsy; but the. wine made from grapes is by £ur 
the most valuable^ - * 

Mary, I have tasted of several kinds', mamma'j and you know 
we have the raspberry', the gooseberry', and the currant wines, 
all of which are better, I think, than those which Papa drinks, 
with the gentlemen who visit him\. 

(Lesson 75.) aritqmstic. ^ . 

. JReductian, 

A. has a pipe of wine, which he puts into pint, quart, and two 
quart bottles, and of each an equal number; how many bottles 
has he 1 Thus: 

Gal. 126=1 P. and 126x4=504qts.x2=1008pts. 
Then, 2qts. x2=4 pint^. 
1X2=2. do. 
lptxl=l do. 

f 7 pints in one of each of these bottler; 

(md 1008-f-7=144 Ans, A. must have 144 bottles of :each kind, 
or 432 in all. 

Now, if you wish to know how often an equal number of seve- 
ral unequal things may be had in a given thing of the same name, 
work alter A,'s rule. That is, 

RuLi;. 1. Bring the several unequal things tathe lowest given 
term among them ; then bring the given thing of the same name 
to the same term. 

2. Divide the greater by the lesser term, and the quotient will 
be the answer; • 

B. has £60, and wants to know how .many shillings, nine- 
pences, six-pences, four-pences, and pence, of e^h an equal 
number, may be had in It.- 

Promiscuous Exercises in Beduction, 

1. Bring £85 - 10 - 7 into pence. Ans. 20527cf. 

2. Bring 1357 pints into bushels. Ans, 21b. - - 6 - 1. 

3. Bring 8654 square perches to acres. Ans. 54a. - - 14. 

4. How many spoons of 5oz. lOpwt. each, may be made from 
101b. l,oz. of silver 1 ' Ans. 22 spoons. 

^, lu £916 - 10 - j^, how many farthings ? Ans. 87^79qrs, 
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(Lesson 76.) grammar. 

7%e Pofential Mood, 

;s. L The perfect time of the Potential Mood is formed 
nng the heljnnff verbs, may have, can have, must havcj 
have, and will have, before the past participle. 

Perfect Time.—Potential Mood. 
Singular Number, - Plural Number/ 

*r. I may have walked, . We shall have walked, 
X You can have walked. You will have walked, . 
X He -must have walked. They may have walked. » • 
s. 2. The pluperfect tense of this mood is formed by using 
elping verbs might have, couJd have, should have, or 
i have, before the past participle. 

Pluperfect Time. — Potential Mood. 

Singular Number. Plural Number. 

?r, I might have walked. We might have walked, 

). You might have walked, You might have walked, 

). He, &c. Avalked. They might have walked. 

s. 3. In the s;olemn and poetic styles, all the helping 
', in the second person singular, attached to this mooa^ 
je their terminatiom, except the helping verb, must — that 
o cJiange in any case,. 



el 
em 
est 
[lent 
arch 
day 
ey 
grel 
tey 
c ish 
ster 
hly 
sey 
ed 

tick 
er 
ey 
a 

die 
dy 
wall 



(Lesson 77^) 

Tnod'dl ^ 

nuM'diim 

mpd'dist 

mol'yent 

mm'ndrk 

rmin'de 

mUn'ne 

mim'srU 

imtUKke 

^mimk'ish 

Tnon'stUr . 

munt^h'le 

^nop'se 

mor'rdl 

mos'tik 

mot'h'ur 

mdt'l6 

moks'd 

mtid'dl , 

mUd'de 

mUd'wdl s 

mvf'fi, 



SPELLING. 




muggy 
mul ler 


muff'ge. 
mmlur 


mul lin 


mvl'lin 


mul let 


mOl'lit 


mum ble - 


mvm'bl 


mum my, . 


'mUm'mi 


mum per 


mUm'piir 
mur'aar 


mur der 


murk y 


murk'e 


mus cat 


7nus'kdt 


urns cle 


mits'sl 


musk cat 


mUskkat 


musk y 


musk'e 


mus lin 


muz'lin 


mustard 


mUs'turd 


mus ter 


mus'tur 


mus ty 


mus'te 


mut ter 


mOi'tur 


mut ton 


mOt'tn 


muz 9le 


muz'zl 


myr tie 


Tmer'tl 


mys t^ 


m\s'l^H 



1 
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• (Lesson 78.) rsadino: 

* . ■ • 

Dudogue^ if c— Different kinds of- Fermentation, 

Jane. In dPf?cribing the mode of making wine', you said it wats 
the fermented juice of vegetables\ ; what is meant by fermented ? 

Ma. Fermentation is tire state intoVhich vegetables pass whert 
deprived of the vital principlev The juice of gathered fruits fer- 
ments ; or, if fruit }s left too long on the tree, it soon becomes 
fermented. 

Jane. I ha.ve observed in some very ripe gooseberries a pecu- 
liar sour taste\, or an over ripe flavouV\ ; is not that fermentation'? 

Ma. The gooseberries exhibited the first stages of it, probably\, 
s for there arejhrce distinct kinds of fermentation, which generally 
succeed eaclTotherv. The first is thie vinous', or spirituous^; the 
second is the acetous'^ or acid' ;- and the third is the putrid fer- ' 
mentation\. 

Jane, Let me try to explain them\, if you please'. The first', 
' I imagine', produces wine\ ; the second', vinegar' ; and the third 
presents the vegetable matter', whatever it is', in a spoiled state.\ 

Ma. You ^have done wellv, my daughter\. Moderate heat is 
necessary to produce fermentatieuv; but ai high degree, of heat 
will produce the acetous fermentation instead of the .vihou3\. 

Mary, I now remember', that the cook', last year', complained 
that the warm weather had turned her raspberry wfaie into 
vinegarv 

Ma. The addition of a. little yeast', which is a product of thft 
vinous fermentation', tends to quicken the operation of fermenta- 
tion\. 

Mary, I thought vinous, meant wine\; do^ it not, mamma'? 

Ma. That is the import generally', l5ut in chemistry', vinous^ 
means the first fermentation of vegetable juiccsx ; and yeast is tbe 
first fermentation of mUlt\. 

(Lesson?^.) arithmetic.' 

A. method of reducing one cutrency to another, 

RiTLB. I. Bring the given sum to its lowest, name, or to any 
Gonvenient name. 

2. Divide that name by as many ef the same as equals one m 
the currency required. The quotient will be the answer. Thus : 

Bring £43 - 12, New-York currency, to federal money. 
£42x20H-12=852s.-^s.=106.50. 

Obs. 1. The proof of this operation wUl furnish arule^ By 
which federal money may he changed into any currency. 

Rule. 1. Multiply the given sum in federal money by the shil- 
.llngs, which equal a dollar at Xhe given place. 

2. Divide, the product by 20, and the quotient will be pounde^ 
in the currency required. Thus: Change $106.50, to pomid^ 
ite N- Y. currency. 

$106.d0x8c^2s.^20;?£42 - 12 Am 
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Obs. 2. If there is a remainder^ after dividing' by 20, tJien 
multiply it by 12, for pence, and any farther remainder, by 4, 
for farthings, 

(Lesson 80.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing, , 

Rule 18. When verbs are coupled by conjunctions, expressed 
or implied, then they must have the same mbod and time. And 
if in the subjunctive mood, they must have the same form ; as, 
The child rides and walks alternately. Jn this sentence, tJie 
Xfcrhs, rides, and walks, are both in the irtdicative mood and 
present tense ; and they agree respectively with tlie subject, 
child, in the third person, singular number, • 

The boy reads and writes. If he is steady and faithful, he 
will improve. If he get riches, and make not a good use of them, 
he fails. Should yoiT wish improvement, seek it. If you love 
virtue, or a good name, behave well. He may improve his mind, 
if his industry be brought into action. She laughed and cried for 
joy. I could have guessed the riddle, and discovered the trick. 
They may have been here once or twice, but not thrice. Every 
sentence must have one subject, and one verb. 

Q,uesti(y!is <m the 2\st Chapter, \ 



Arithmetical Exercises. 
Lesson 15. 

1. What is said of remainders 7 

2. What are they a part of 1 

3. What are remainders ? 
Aft What fig'ures express a half 1 

5. What kind of fractions are they ? 

6. What are mixed numbers 1 

7. What stands for three and one 
fourth, &c. ? 

8. What is the upper term 1 

9. What is the lowtr term ? 
10. How are the e3cample8 read ll 

Lesson 19. 

1. Rule for adding- mixed num- 
bers 9 

2. What of the observation, &c.l 

3. What the rule for subtracting, 
(see Lesson 31.) 

Lesson 27. 

1. Rule for multiplying' mixed 
numbers 7 

2. What the second rule, Ac. 1 

3. Rule fur dividing mixed num- 
bers, (see Lesson 23.) 

Lesson 39. 
1. What is reduction 1 
'2. How many kinds 1 

3. What reduction descending 1 

4. What reduction ascending 1 

5. Wha^ the proof, del 

6. What ruJ^ &c 7 



7. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

ii. 
1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



What of the note, Ac. 7 . 

Lesson 43. 
What is the second rule in re« 
duction 7 

How is it illustrated 7 
What of the note, &c. 7 

Lesson 47. 
To I'educe doUardto dimes 7 
Reduce dollars to cents 7 
Reduce dollars to mills 7 
What of the note, <fec. 7 
Reduce New- York money to 
cents 7 

Reduce pounds to shillings 7 
Reduce shillings to pence 7 
Reduce pence to f irtiu^ffir^ 
Reduce New-Yoi-k money to 
dollars 7 

What general rules may" be 
adopted m all casef; of reduction? 
Can you find any exception 7 

Lesson Tfi. 
What is the object of this lesson 7 
The first step in the rule 7 
The second step in the rule 7 
What kind of reduction is it 7 

Lesson 79. 
What the object of this lesson 1 
The first step in the rule 7 
The second step in thftx>aJk&'\ 
What tVve o\>acT\v>ii\K«v'\ 
The firfti *Ve^ m V>tta ^t'^VX 
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6. The secohd step in the proof? 

7. The second observation 1 

• 

QrammMical Exercises. 
Lesson 4. 

1. What is said of the relative, 
who 7 

2. What of the relative, which 7 

3. What of the relative, that 1 

4. When is as, a relative '? 

5. What is the observation, &c. 7 

Lesson 8. . . 

1. "What are conjunctions 7 

2. What are the kind'^ 1 

3. Of the copulative conjunction ? 
~ 4. Its offices in sentences, <fec. 7 

5. What are the principal 7 

6. The disjunctive conjunction 7 

7. Its office in sentences 7 

'' 8. What aro the principal 7 
Lesson 12. 

1. What the, 13th rule of syntax 7 

2. How is it illustrated 7 

3. What of the obs., &c. 7 

Lesson 16. 
i. What is an interjection 7' 

2. What is rl4*rlted of them 7 

3. What thejieitsnnple, &c. 7 

4. What of the notes, <fec. 7 

Lesson 20. 

1. What the 14th rule of syntax 7 

2. What of 1^e"first observation 7 

3. What of the second observation 7 

LiEssoN 24. 

1. What the 15th rule of syntax 7 

2. The exaniple and illustration 7 

3. What is appbsition 7 

LftssoN 28. 

1. What is the 16th rule of syntax ? 

2. How is it explained '* • 

3. What the first observation 7 

4. What the«GCOnd observation 7 

Tlesson 32. 
t. TTTiai docs mood imply 7 

2. What of tte note 7 

3. How many moods, and what 7 

4. Describe {he infinitive mood. 

5. What is tense, and how many 7 

6. What are the examples 7 

7. What the ^econd note 7 

8. What the 4)bservation 7 

Lesson 36. 
1. What of tlie division of time 7 



2. What, and 

3. What oft] 

4. When arc 

5. When aro 



. whythcsubdivi8.ions? 
le note, &c. • 

verbs called reg'ular 7 
they irreg"ular ? 
d Wha I ig thi • codJ ug-ation of verbs? 
Z What thcj^xsLinpieSf &c. 
8. WhsLt of tiic second note 7 



\ 



9. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5 

6. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 

6. 

7. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9: 

10. 

11. 



What of the third note 7 

Lesson 40. 
Inflect walk, pres. tense sin. 
do. imperfect and participle. 
Plural riuml)er, present tune. 
Plu. past, and participle. 
What of the first obs., Ac. 7 
What of the second obs., &c. 7 

Lesson 43. 
What is the indicative mood 7 
How is the perfect time formed 7 
Inflect walk, perfect \ime, sing, 
do. do. plu. number, 
dcpluperfect time, sihg". 
do. do. plu. num. ' 
do. solemn style, "Ac. » 

Lesson 52. 
How the first future time form- 
ed 7 

Inflect walk, in this time, sing, 
do. do. plu. numb. 
How the second future time 
formed 7 

How inflected inlxith numbers 7 
What the note on the subject \ 

Lesson 60. 
What is the 17th rule of syntax 7 
What the illustration, &c. 7 
Inflect the verb found, through 
the tenses of the indicative mood. 

Lesson 64. 
"\Vliat is the subjunctive mood 7 
Inflect walk, pres. time sing. 
Do. pres. time, plur. 
Do. imperf. time, sing. 
Do. do. do. plur. 
What of the observation 7 

Lesson 68. 
What of the first observation 7 
Inflect walk, 2d future, sine*. 

Do. do. do. plur. 

What the second observation 7 
Inflect the first form sing, and 
plu. 

Do. the second form, sing, and 
plu. 

What of the note, <fec. 7 
Lesson 72. ■ 
How is the potential mood used 7 
What the examples oflfered 7 
What the helping" verbs 7 
What the tenses 7 
How is the present time^ formed 1 
Inflect wallc, present time, sing. 
Do. do. do. plural. 
Do. do. do. solcpin style. 
What of first observation 7 
What tlie second observation 7 
'How the imperfect tinle formed 7 
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Lesson iS. 
\. How is the perfect time of this 
mood formed ? 

2. Inflect walk, in thia time, sing*, 
and plur. 

3. How is the pluperf. time formed 1 



4. Inflect walk, in tlxis time. 
6. What of observation third 1 
Lesson 80. 

1. What the 18th rule of. syntax 7 

2. If in the subjunctive moodl 

3. How illustrated 1 



CHAPTER XXIL 





(Lesson 


\.) SPELLING. 




Words of two 


Syllables, accented on the second ; vowels short 


naph tha 


ndp'fhd 


nod dy 


nod'de 


nap less 


ndp'les 


non age 


non'ddje 


nap py . 


ndp'pc 


non suit 


non'sute 


nar row 


ndr'rd 


nos le 


noz'zl 


nas ty 


nds'te 


nov ice 


nov'vis 


neck lace * 


nek'ldse 


nour ish 


nur'ish 


nectar 


nek'tur 


nox ions 


nok'shus 


neth er 


neVh'ur 


nuui ber 


num'bur 


neph ew 


nev'vil 


numb ness 


num'nes 


nerve less • 


ner-v'les 


nup tial 


nup'shdl^ 


nerv ous 


ner'vus 


nurs er 


nurs'ur 


nerv y 


nerv'e 


nur ture 


nuT^tshure 


nest egg 


nest'eff 
nes'st 


nus tie 


n'^'sl 


nes tie 


nuz zle 


iiuz'zl 


net work 


net'wilrk 


object 


ob'jekt 
ok'tdnt 


nev er 


nev'ur 


oc tant 


nibbl 


nib'hl 


oc tile 


ok'til 


nig gard 


nig'gurd 


oc tave 


ok'tdve 


nim ble 


niml)l 


odd ly 


od'le 


nim bly 


mm'ble 


odd ness 


od'nes 


nin ny 


nin'ne 


of fal 


^m^ 


nip per 


nip'pur 


offer 


of fur 


nip pie 


nip'pl 


of fice 


offis 


nit id 


nit'tid 


offset 


of set 


nit ly 


nit'le 


off spring 


of spring 
offn 


noc turn 


nok'turn 


often 


nod der 


nod'dur 


oft times 


'oft'tlmz 


nod die 


nod'dl 
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(Lesson 2.) reading. 

Dialogue^ ^c. — Beer, Porter, Cider, Perry, <^c, 

Jane. But', mother', does not sugar prevent fermentation^? 

Ma. I apprehend it does not\ ; for the presencej of sweet juice 
is absolutely necessary to induce it\. 

Jane. Why then do we put sugar with sweetmeats and fruits 
when preserved\ ? 

Ma. Not so much for the purpose of keeping the fruit', as for 
that of giving it a. pleasant /?arour\. It is the doitiug ^^i'Csj^si 
fruit that preserves it from lermentalioiv' •, ^itA \t lt\x\\. <ys\SS.W«^ 
mS^cienily boiled ia its ovm^xxice/^ it \vo^d\jBe^ ^x^'eftJOc^ ^€^- 
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llie difficulty is^, the juice cannot be easily extracted without the 
aid of 8ugar\. 

Jane. I now recollect, you covered the peeled apricots last 
yeai^, with sugar^, and the next day they were swimming in 
Uquidv 

Mary, And when the currant jelly is likely to spoil^, the cook 
boils it over again\ ; but I wish to know of what beer, cider, &c, 
are raade\. 

Ma. Beer or ale is made from a mixture of hops^ and malt\. 
Porter is a liquor made also of hops\ and malt', worked with 
yeast\. Cider is the expressed juice of apples\ ; it is first sweet\ ; 
but it soon ferments', and a clear vinous spirit is obtained\. 

Perry is the expressed juice of pears'^ prepared in a similar 
wayv Mead is a liquor made of honey and water', fermented by 
yeast\ ; and vinegar can be procured from almost all the above 
vinous preparations\. Wine makes the best', and cider is con- 
sidered second best\. But vinegar is the production of acetous 
fermentationv ; which may be hastened by the presence of sugar, 
or any other sweet ingredients 

Obs. / would respectfully suggest to the teacher, the pro- 
priety of coTtdUrCting the reading exercises in cUisses of tenor 
twelve pupils, and y^ attending, particularly, to the manner in 
which each sentence is pronounced. For this purpose, it will 
be greatly advantageous to tlie scholar, to hear each sentence 
read first by the teacher, and to have the inflections of the 
voice pointed out, and emphasis properly applied. Finally, 
when the exercise is closed, it will be necessary for the teacnr 
er to submit a variety of questions to the pupils of the class^ 
calculated as well to explain the subject, as to determine what 
is understood of it by the pupil. 
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A Table of Coins which pass current in Uke U. S, of N. Ame* 
rica, with their Sterling and Federal valtte. 



SILVER. 

An K or Fr. cr. 
Doll. ofSp.> 
Sw. or Dk. \ 
An E. shilling, 
A Pistareen, 


GOLD. 
A Johannes, . 
An half Js., 
A Doubloon, 
A Moidore, 
An R Guinea, 
A Fr, Guinea, 
A Sp. Pistole, 
A Fr. Pistole, 
A £. Sterling, 


Names of Coins. 


09 09 
t-* 00 


-1 00 

© © 


►^ © OH © OO t— © © P 


Standard 
W eight 


©© 
©^ 

5* 


© o, 
© p 


O©H-«h-h-09H-09r^ 

©©^>-«^o©U)59 
©©©©©©©©^ 


Sterling Mo- 
ney of 
Gt, Britain. 


©© 


© © 
© © 

© QD 


M to "^ 00 © X OD © ?> 

©©©©©©©©f^ 

■* 


Vermont, 
N.'Hampshire, 

Mass. 

Rhode Island, 

and 

Virginia. 


©© 


© © 
00 QD 
© CO 


H-i-*H-i-*toc;i09©?** 

OD©©<100©»^00^ 

©©©©©©©©©- 

• 


New-York 

and 
N. Carolina. 


oo 

©OD 


© © 
^ 00 

© 09 


h-^-it-*i— »fc0€;iO9©r*^ 
•^ 00 K 5 c;« J3 © © ?» 
.©P©©©©©©p4 


• 

New-Jersey, 

Penn. Del. and 

Maryland. 


1 1 
11 


1 

© © 
t^ €71 

00 © 


0©H-i— h-i09M4^S^ 
^ 00 H- h- OD © © © ?> 
©©OlO©©©©^ 


4 

S. Carolina, 

and 

Georgia. 


22 2 
20 


I 
01 I 


»^0909>^»^©)^aD3)>^ 

feS::J8g©S©©p 

^^09©^©09©©S 

• 


Federal 
Value. 



AU other Gold Coins of equal fineness, at 89 cents per dvit.^^ax^^'^ 
ver at m cents, per oz. . 

12* 
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(Lesson 3.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in the Reduction of the Currencies, 

1. Bring 32 Johannes to New-York currency, and then to 
Federal money. £6-83:lJohannes, New-York currency, 
£6x20-f 8=128s.x32-i-20=:£204 - 16. 

£204x20+16-i-8=$512 4n^. 

2. In 325 Doubloons, how many <€ New-England currency, 
and how many dollars 7 Ans, £1430. $4766.67, nearly. 

3. In 213 Moidores, how many £ Pennsylvania currency, and 
how many dollars ? ^ ' iln^. £479-6. $1278. 

4. In 321 English guineas^ -how many £ New- York currency, 
and how many dolls. ? Ans. £693 - 17. $1484.63. 

5. In 132 French guineas, how many £ sterling, and how many 
dollars? ' i47w. £138 - 12. $607.20. 

6. Change 224 Spanish pistoles to £ New-York currency, and 
then to dollars. Ans. £324-16. $812. 

7. Change 224 French pistoles to £ New-York currency, and 
then to doUars. ilTi^. £313-12. $764. 

(Lesson 4.> grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Obs. Hie l^th and \Sth rules, (the first of which provides 
that conjunctions connect nouns arid pronouns in the same 
case, and the second, that conjunctions connect verbs in the 
same mood and tense,) are of familiar construction^ and of 
very extensive application. 

I told him he might go, and stay a week, if he chose. He 
should have come back at the appointed time, and he would have 
met with favour. Bid him call to-morrow. Ask him the time 
of day, and when he leaves home. Time and chance happen 
to all.' "Die winds blew, and Ahe rains descended, and beat upon 
that house, and it fell. Hear her and her sister sing and play. 
Bid him and his brother read and write. She loves to study and 
work, and I will let her try to wtite and speak. 



one ness 
on ion 
op tic 
op tion 
OS trich 
oth er 
ot ter 
oven 
ox eye 
ox heal 
ox fly 
ox lip 
ox stall 



(Lesson 6.) spelling. 

wHn'nes 
un'yiin 



op'tik 

op'shiin 

os'tritsh 

vi'h'ur 

dftar 

iiv'vn 

oks'l 

oks'hele 

oks'fll 

oks'lip 

Cks'stdl 



pan cake 
pan dect 
pan el 
pan ick 
pan ther 
pantry 
pap ous 
pappy 
par rot 
parry 
pas cnal 
pas quin 
passage 



pdn'kdke 

pdn'dekt 

pdn'nU 

pdn'ntk 

pdn'fhUr 

pdn'tre 

pdp'pus 

pdp'pt 

pdr'rvX 

pdr're 

pds'kdl 

pds'kwin 

pds'sidje 
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OX tongue 
pack age 
pack er 
pack et 
pad der 
pad die 
pad dock 
pad lock 
pal ace 
palate 
pal ette 
pall mall 
pam per 



oks'tung 

pdhfije 

pdckkur 

pdk'kit 

pdd'dur 

pdd'dl 

pdd'duk 

pdd'lok 

pdl'lds 

pol'ldt 

pdVlit 

peVmel 

pdm'pur 



pass er 
pass ing 
pass ion 
pass ive 
pass port 
pas tor 
pas ture 
pas ty 
patch ex^ 
pat enl 
pat ly 
pat tine 



pds'sur 

pdjs'sing ^ 

pdsh'un 

pds'siv 

pds'pCrt 

pd^tur 

pds'tshure 

pds'te 

pdtsNur 

pdt'tent 

pdfle 

pdt'tin 

pdfturn 



pattern 
(Lesson 6.) reading. 

Dialocrue, ^c.^Of Coffee^ ^c. 

Jane. Mother', I am happy to find that you are better ix) dayv 

Ma, I am quite well my child\ ; and I enjoy it the more for 
having endured some pain\. Health^, my dear', is one of the 
greatest blessings of life\ ; those who possess it can never be too 
thankful for the gift\. 

Mary. The wealth of the world pannot buy it' ; nor would 
riches be of any use, were people sick and unable to use them\. 

Ma. Hence, health is more than an equivalent for wealthy ; 
lUfid we need tiot grudge the man his happiness who has the lot' 
ter' and not the former\. 

Jam. I always sincerely pity those who are sick' and in pain\. 

Ma. Pity is a kind of soothing emotion\; it costs but litUe' ^ 
and effects much\. It blesses him that gives it', and him that re- 
ceives it\. I hope you will cherish this sentiment', my daughters', 
and let your attainments in knowledge' ^ amend your hearts', 
advance your iw^cfom/ and improve and strengthen yourvirtue^ 
Of what did you propose to chat this evening\ ? 

Mary. I wish to know something of coffee\, cocoa\, choco- 
late\, &c. 

Ma. Coffee is the berry of a plant that grows in Arabia', and 
in the East j^nd West Indies\. It is produq«i from seed, in a rich, 
light soil\; wants much watering', and is transplanted\. The plant 
b^EU^ well the third year\ ; the fruit', when ripe', is of a redish 
cast\; it is shaken from the trees', and hulled in a mill\; the ber- 
ry is then dried', and packed for markets 

Jane. The coffee', before it reaches the cup\, is then roastedvi 
ground', and boiled in water\. 

Mary. How much trouble before we can drink a cup of cof- 
ice\! 

(Lesson 7.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in the Reduction of Currencies. ") 
8. Change £236 Sterling, to Federal money, and then to £ 
New-York currency. 

£236X$4.444.=$1048.784X8+20=:£4V^ -Vi -^>. 
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9. Change £19 - 10 Sterling, to dollars, and then to £ New- 
England currency. Ans, $86,666 £25 - 19 - 11 - 3. 

10. Change £2565 - 10 Sterling, to dollars, and th^n to Geor- 
gia currency. Ans. $i 1402.22 £2660 - 10 - 4 - 1. 

11. Change 672 crowns to £ Sterling, and then to dolls. 

Ans, £ie8. $746,666. 

12. Change 978372 shillings Sterling, to dollars. 

978372x22.2=$21719a58. 

13. How. many .crow^js worth ^1.10, may be had in 364 Moi- 
dores, worth $6 each ? . Ans, 1985.46 nearly, 

14. A Spanish Pistole is wortn 29s in New-York, how many 
of them will equal $1236 ? Ans, 340 f| 

(Lesson 8.) grammar. 

Of the Infinitive Mood, 

The Infinitive mood is that form of the verb, which expresses 
an action in general, but not the action of any.subject or agent. 
It is distinguished by the preposition, to, either expressed or un- 
derstood, immediately before it ; as, to read, to write, to walk, 
to be, to live, to die, &c. This verb has neither person, nor num- 
ber ; but it is governed, and sometimes governs. It is used on- 
ly in two tenses ; the Present and Perfect. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Time. Perfect Time, 

To be, To have been, 

To \vrite, To have .written. 

To walk, To have walked, 

To love, To have loved. 

Note. This form of the verb, may be reg"'arded as the root from which 
all the other forms of the verb are derived ; and it is used without the 
sign of the preposition, to, before the following verbs : bid, dare, feel, see, 
make, need, hear, and let. 



pearl y 
peas ant 
peb ble 
peb bly 
^d ant 
peddle 
ped ler 
pel let 
pen ance 
pencil 
pen non 
pen ny 
pen siftn 
pen five 
pep ger 
pep tick 



(Lesson 
perl'e 
pez'zent 
peb'hl 
peb'ble 
ped'ddnt 
ped'dl 
ped'dlUr 
pU'lit 
pen'ndnse 
pen' ail 
pen'nun 
pen'ne 
pen'shun 
pin'siv 
pep'pUr . 
pep'tik 



9.) SPELLING. 

phos phor 
phren sy 
phys ick 
pick axe 
pick back 
pick er 
pick le 
pick lock 
pic ture 
pigeon 
pigmy 
pil fer 
pil lage 
pillar., 
pil lion [ 
pil low ■ • ^ ' 



fosfur 

fren'ze 

fiz'zik 

pik'dks 

pik'bdk 

plk'kur 

pik'kl 

pik'lok 

pik'tshUre 

pidfin 

pig'7n& 

pu'fur 

•piriidje 

pU'lur 

§nl'yun 
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per feet -per'ftkt pim pie pim'pl 

per ry per're pin case pin'kdse 

per son per'sun pin cers jnn'surz 

pert ly perfle pin idh pin'yun 

pert ness perfnes pinnace pin' as 

pes ter pes'tur pin ner pin'nur 

pes tie pe^'/Z pitch er pUsh'ur 

pet ty ^ef fe ' pitch y pUsh'e 

phai anx jatdnks pit coal pit hole 

phan torn fan' turn pith less pU*h'les 

pheas aut /ez'^^ani pith y pU'h'6 

filter /i/'«ilr 

(Lesson 10.) reading. 
DiaXog^te^ ^c. — TAc Cocoa ^ree, iVu^, Chocolate^ Rice^ ^, 

Jane. We expect to hear something of the Cocoa\. 

Ma, Cocoa^, or more properly cacao^, is the nut of a tree 
which grows in South Americay. The nut', when dried' is often 
used hy itself\ ; and is then called cocoa\ ; and it is also the basis 
of the paste called chocolate\. The cocoa tree is planted in rows', 
and gets its full growth in about eight yearsv It bears two crops 
a year', and continues for more than half a centuryv 

Jane, The nuts', I suppose', are gathered\, stripped of their 
outer shell', and dried\ ; in this state they are called cocoa\. 

Ma. You are right\ : but to produce chocolate', the dried nut 
must be ground to a fine powder\, melted', and put into flat pans 
♦ which shape it into cakes ready for markets 

In some countries', the chocolate is mixed with spices, season- 
jed high, and made very rich\. 

Mary. The next subject', I believe', is Rice\ 5 where does that 
grow\ i 

Ma. It grows in Asia', and in the southern parts of North 
America\. In China they raise two crops a year\. This is very 
favourable to the poor of that country', who are very nume- 
rous', and who make rice their principal foody. The rice plant 
requires a very large quantity of watery. Growers of rice flood 
the lands several feet deepy ; the plant keeps pace in growth with 
the rise of the water', so that its summit always floats upon the 
surfacey; but the water is let in glowly. 

Jans. Asia produces many valuable commoditiesy; Teay, Cof- 
fee', Sugar', and Ricey. 

Ma. That is the country, too, of rich silks' and satinsyj the 
produce of worms, of which they must keep many millions to 
supply the world with such quantities Of those articlesy. 

(Lesson 11.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in the Reduction of Currencies, 

15. A. of Boston owes B. of Philadelp\\*\a, £^5Si ol "C?^ cvxrt^ix- 
cy^ 75 6d to the doUar-, how many dollars mast\va 9fc\A\sasx\s^ 
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pay the debt ? Thus : In s7 - 6 are 15 sixpences, in £1 are 40 
sixpences, and £250x40=10,000-»-15=$666.66 nearly, hence mul- 
tiply by forty and divide by fifteen. 

15. The dollar in Georgia is worth 4s. Sd., and B. of New-York 
owes £1000 there ; how many dollars must he send to pay the 
debt ? £1000x20^20,000sxr^240,000d. ; and 4xl2+8=56d, 
then 240,000-*-56=$4285.715. 

17. B. of New- York, owes C. of London £652 - 10 ; for what 
number of dollars will he draw on B. at 4s. 6d. each ? 

Ans. S2900. 

18. How many dollars must A. send from Boston to pay a debt 
of £720 in New- York, where the dollar is 8s. ? Ans. $1800. 

19. A. of Boston was in France and borrowed 500 pistoles, for 
which he drew on a house in New- York; how many dollars paid 
the demand? . Ans, 1833.50. 

(Lesson 12.) grammar. 
Exercises in Parsing. 

Rule 19. The infinitive mood of the verb, may be governed 
by a noun, pronoun, adjective, or participle ; as, He ought to 
read the first authors, &c. ' 

In this example, to read, is an irregular transitive verb, in 
the infinitive mood, ^present time; and is governed by the verb, 
ought, rule 19. 

He is willing to read his book. Tell him to write a letter. Bid 
him lay aside his folly. Dare him to assuftie it again. Let him 
be excused. See her write the copy. Hear him plead her cause. 
Make him forbear. Joseph makes him work. You hear him 
recite. They are anxious to study. We are wishing to be gone. 
Mary must let him try to read, and write. He bade the boy to 
help him move. He was trying to help him. 



(Lesson 13.) spelling. 



pit tance 
pity 
piv ot 
plao id 
plan et 
plan tain 
plant er 
plash y 
plas ter 
plas tick 
plat ter 
pleas ant 
plen ty 
plev in 
plod der 
plot ter 



piftdnse 

pU'te 

piv'vtU 

plds'sid 

plan' it 

plan' tin 

pldnt'ijur 

pldsh'e 

plds'tar 

plds'tik 

pldttUr 

plez'zdnt 

plen'te 

plev'vin 

plod'ditr 

plot'tUr 



pon iard 
poppy 
pos ture 
pot herb 
pot age 
pot ter 
prac tice 
prat tie 
pre ciQus 
pref ace 
pres age 
pres erit 
press er 
press ing 
press man 



p6n''ydrd 

pop'pe 

pos'tshure 

pot'erb 

pdt'iidje 

potter ' 

prdk'tis 

prdt'tl . 

prcsh'm 

preffds 

pres'sddje 

prez'zent 

pres'Hr 

pris'ing 

pres'mdn 

presh'shure 



er 

>y 

ier 
er 

\ 
1 

jk 

bel 

>ous 
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pluv'vur 

pliik'kur 

plump' e 

plim'dUT 

pluni'ur 

pok'kit 

pok'kr 

poVlish 

pol'lin 

pol'luk 

pum'mU 

pom'pus 

poTi'dur 
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pret ty 
prick le 
prick ly 
prim er 
prim rose 
prince ly 
princ ess 
print er 
print less 
pris on 
priv et 
priv y 
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prefte 

prik'kl 

prik'le 

pi'im'mer 

prirn'roze 

prins'le 

prin'ses 

printiLv 

printles 

priz'zn 

priv'vit 

priv'e 



(Lesson 14.) reading. 

yialogue, ^c. — Silks^ SUk Worms, Silk Insects, ^c. 

ry. I hope, mamma, will now tell us something about the 

ig of silks\. 

. The management of silk worms is pretty much the same 

3arts of the world where they are kept\. They are reared 

ropriate houses^, placed in the centre of a mulberry *plan- 

, and carefully watched night and day\. 

\e. I should suppose it must be very amusing to atteiid 

and observe their several changes\. First a small worm 
g from an egg\, — growing larger and larger', ^nd casting 
n several times\; fXe/i: a Jarge white worm', when it ceases 
, and begins to form its silken ball\. This it fixes to a pa- 
nev; on the third day^, it hides from view', and on the 

the work is donev 

At that timel, the silk must be wound off', or the worm 
ierce the ball in its way out\. 

e. The worm is now changed into a dark, brown grub, or 
dis', which appears nearlyiz/^Ze55\; but, at a proper time', 
mes a beautiful white moth from the dark covering\. This 
lays the egg for the supply of worms the next year\ ; flut- 
)Out in the rays of the sun', for a little while', and then dies\. 
'•y. Tlte silk is taken and manufactured into sattins\, sar- 
\, and ribbons' ; and worn by all ranks of people through- 
B civilized world\. 

Ift China', they have what they call the silk insect\; they 
jate without culture', and spin their silk in long filaments, 
are hung to shrubs and trees\. These are collected', ana 
d into a kind of silk', not ^o handsome as the silk made 
} worm', but much more durable\ ) it washes well', and is 
; a higher price\. 

^ (Lesson 15.) arithmetic. 

Of Fractions. 
. When figuroB stand for whole thln^ ihc^ aie cbSLc A.'\x3iR^«n^ « 
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whole nunvfaerB ; but when they gtand for parts of thingv, they are called 
fractions, or something: leas than unit. 

Fractions are of two kinds, Y ulgur and Decimal. 

Vulgar Fmctions. 

In Vulgar Fractions, unity or one is supposed to be divided 
into equal parts, and these parts make the fraction. This is ex* 
pressed by two or more figures placed near each other, with a 
small line between them ; as : -J-, f , f , ij-, ^, f , f, &c. The lower 
or larger figure, shows the parts into which unity is divided, and 
is called the denominator ; and the smaller or upper, figure, shows 
how many of those parts belong to the fraction, and it is called 
the numerator. • All fractions, originate in division. The denom- 
inator is the divisor, and the numerator is the remainder. 

NoTB. Y*ilg^^ Fractions may be numerated, added, subtracted, multi- 
plied, and divided j they may dc reduced, and stated in proportion. In 
short, they are subject to all the rules and principles of common arithme- 
tia The integ-er, however, may be divided into any indefinite number 
of parts, and those of different kinds ; hence, it is not always easy for 
young" scholars to manage them. Besides, they are of less importances 
since the introduction of decimal fractions, which are more simple, and 
more expeditiously managed. 

(Lesson 16.) grammar. 
Imperative Mood, 

The imperative form of the verb, expresses a command, di- 
rected always to the second person, and that person is invariably 
the subject of the verb; though generally understood. This 
verb is always in the present time, and agrees with the pronoun, 
you, in familiar language, and with thou or ye in the solemn 
and poetic styles. Do, is the only helping verb that can associ- 
ate with the verb in this mood ; as, ^.y son, give me your heart; 
or, my son, do you give your heart to me. 

In this e^'ample, give, is an irj^egtllar transitive verb, imr 
perative mood, present time, and agrees with its subject, yoM, 
in the second person, singular ; ride 1. 

Go to the desert, my son^, observe the young stork. Honour 
your fkther and mother. Love your brothers and sisters. Do 
your duty, child, come and read. Simon, lovest thou me ? Feed 
my lambs. Come ye to the help of the Lord. Do you help the 
poor, and needy. 

Note. This mood expresses, not only a command, but entreaty, requesti 
prayer, petition, desire, supplication, &c. 

Imperative Mood. — Present Time, 

2d per. sing. no. WalkjOr walk you, or do you walk. 
2d per. plu. no. Walk, or walk you, or do you wadk. 
Solemn and poetic styles, sing. no. Walk, or walk thou, ift 

do thou walk. 
Participles; Present, waljdng ; Past, walked ; Compound, having 
walked. 



(Lesson .17.) spei«lino. 



1« 



proc ess 
prod uce 
prod uct 
prof fer 
prof it 
prog ress 
pro ject 
pro logue 
prom ise 
prompt ly 
proper . 
proph et 
pros pect 
pros per 
proxy 
psalm ist 
pub lie 
pud die 
puf fer 
puffy 
pul let 
pul ley 
pulpy 
pum ice 



pros'ses 

prod'duse 

prod'ukt 

proffur 

prqffU 

prog'^res 

prod'jekt 

prol'ldg 

prdm'mis 

prompfle 

prop'pur 

prof fit 

pros'pekt 

pros'pur 

pfoks'e 

sdm'ist 

pub'Uk 

pud'dl 

puf'fur 

puffe 

pfd'lU 

pul'le 

pitip'e 

pHinfis' 



punch eon 
pun gent 
pun ish 
pun ster 
pup pet 
pup py 
pur ger 
pur pie 
pur pose 
purs er 
pustule 
put ter 
puz zle 
pigmy 
quar rel 
quar ry 
quel ler 
quench er 
quib ble 
quick en 
quick ly 
quin sy 
quit rent 
quiv er 



pun^h'un 

pun'jent 

pun'nish 

pun'stur 

pup'it 

pup'pe 

pur'jur 

pur'pl 

pUr'pus 

pitrs'ur 

pus'tshvla 

puttur 

puz'zl 

kwor^rU 

kwor're 

kweVlur 

kwensh'ur 

kwib'bl 

kwik'kn 

kwik'le 

kvnn'ze 

kivifrent 

kwiv'vur 



(Lesson f8.) reading. 
Dialogue^ ^c, — TVie Tallow Tree, Common Soap^ ^c 

Mary, When speaking of the products of Asia^, I was m 
hopes' you would say something of the Chinese Tallow tree, of 
which Capt. Shaw spoke a few days since\. ^ 

Ma. I cblu tell you vow all that I know of it', which', by the 

bye', is not muchv That country is said to produce a tree Called 

the tallow tree', whose fruit is a nut, of three kernels, imbedded 

in a substance which answers all the purposes of tallow\. The 

^inhabitants use it for candles' and lamps\. 

Mary. Can you describe the ^ree, mamma' 1 

Ma. The tree is of the size of our common cherry tree\ ; its 
leaves are of a daep red', and its fruit resembles our brown 
chestnutv, 

Jane. I suppose candles made of such fruiV^ are much better^ 
and more delicate than those made oi animal fat\. 

Ma. And yet the animal fat of which* you speak with so little 
apparent approbation', is the source of all our cleanliness\. 
• Mary. Now'^ mamma', I think you mean to rally us\. 0! I 
know now what you mean\; you are going to speak of «oap\. 
No\ ; I must be vyrongs ;, soap is not mad6 of animal i^^issi. ^^ 
generally use it in washing to remove the iaXv 

13 
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• 

Ma. But, suppose I tell you that nearly o^jf kinds of soap are made 
of animal fat\ ? This is done by boiling the fat or grease in lye\. The 
lye is a mixture of water^, and the ashes of burnt vegetablesv. A 
little common saW^ I believe', is sometimes addedv It is then 
boiled and dried in long wooden moulds', and cut its hars for 

(Lesson 19.) arithmetic. 

Decimal Fractions, 

Decimal Factions, like Vulgar Fractions, express a part of 
a unit. But ih this case, the unit, is always divided into 10 
equal parts, and each of these, again subdivided into 10 lesser 
parts, and so on to infinitude. Hence, the denominator is always ^ 
10, 100, 1000, 10000, &c. or unity with any indefinite number of 
noughts to the right of it. Thej^e, if written with fractional 
•terms in the form of vulgar fractions, will stand thus : 

tVj t¥o-> tWjV) ruVi^ • From these examples it will be seen 
that the number of noughts below the line, is equal to the number 
of significdnt figures above the line ; and this will always be the 
case when both terms of Decimal Fractions are expressed y there- 
fore, the numerator only is written ; but in order to distinguish 
it from whole numbers, a point is placed before the^ fraction, thus: 
.4, .14, .114, .2124. These may be readily valued, if the noughts 
are supposed to be written below them. 

' Whole numbers are valued from the right, toward the left, and 
increase in a tenfold ratio ; but Decimal Fractions are numera- 
ted from left to right, and decrease in the same ratio, as exhi- 
bited in the subjoined table : 

I 
' ' % ■ 

.2.2 p S w . ^ -S 3 CO -5 -2 




^ "S ^ r3 

,23456789 

Note. A nought at the left of a Decimal Fraction, diminishes its value 
tenfold ; two noug-hts, a hundred fold, &c. for they remove the fraction fuF- 
tlipr from unity, which always stands immediately before tlic point. 

(Lesson 20.) grammar. 
Of Defective Verbs, 

Note 1. There are a few verhi whi#ii cann6tbe used in all the moods 
and tenses, and which have no participles. These are fityled Defective 
verbs i they are generally employed as helping verbs. 

The De/eclive verbs used in the 'present time^ are, may, can, 
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must, wHl, shall, and ought ; and those employed in the tinpfr- . 
feci time, are, might, could, must, would, should, ought, and, 
quoth ; hut the two last are never made helping verbs. Must, is 
the same in all the tenses, and ouglit, is rendered in the imper- 
fect time, only when it is follow^ by a verb in the infinitive 
mood, perfect tense ; as, Mary ought to have walked. She ought 
to have gone. The boy ought to have given a proper answer. 
If Ann can write, she ought to write. The child ought to read, 
write, and spell. 

In the first example, ovgJit is a defective, transit!^ verhy t»- 
dicative mood, imperfect tense ; and agrees with its suhjcct 
Mary, in the third person, singular number, rule 1 ; — to harm 
walked, is a jugular, intransitive verb, infinitive moody per- 
fect tense, and is governed by the verb ought, rule l%:Umich 
saySya verb in the infinitive m^od may be governed by a verb. 

Note 2. Murray divides the verb into three kinds; the active, passive, 
and neuter. This distinction appears to be based upon characteristics de- 
rived from the subjects or agents to which the verbs respectively refer. 
These are also of three kinds. The agent that performs the act which ie 
expressed by the active verb ; the agent which receives the act expressed 
by the passive verb, and the agent to which belongs the state of being exr 
pressed by the neuter verb. Thus : 

The active agent ; as, Mary writes a letter j the box rolls. ' 

The passive agent ; as, a copy is written by Mary ; the box in rolled. 

And the neuter agent ; as, the boy is well ; the tree is dead. 

Hence, the If ind of verb may be readily determined by the character of 
the agent or nominative case. 

Sometimes the neuter verb is placed before the past participle of an in-^ 
transitive verb j as, the boy is gone. This foiW what Mr. Murray iitylei 
a neuter verb in 'a passive form. 

Sometimes tiie neuter verb is put before the present psurticiple ; as, th« 
boy is writing a copj ; this is what is ccJled an active transitive verb, or tf 
the participle is derived from a neuter verb, then the whole is termed neu- 
ter. 



rab ble 
rack et 
rad ish 
rafUe 
rafter 
ragged 
rally 
ram ble 
ram mer 
rah cid 
ran cour 
ran dom 
rankly 
ransack 
ran som 
ranter 



(Lesson 21. 

rdb'bl 

rdkkit 

rdd'dish 

rdfll 

rdftur 

rag'gxd, 

raXle 

rdm'bl 

rdm*mnr 

rdn'sid 

rdng'kur 

rdn'dUm 

rdngk'le^ 

rdn'sdk 

rdn'sum 

rdnt'ur 



) SPELLING. 

rel ick 
r^l ict 
ren ard 
ren der - 
rent er 
rep tile 
rescue 
res in 
rest less 
rhom boid 
, ryth mus 
rib aid 
ribbon 
rich es 
rich ly 
rich neat 



reVVc 

r&fikt 

ren'ndrd 

ren'dOr 

renfUr 

rep'tU 

tes'ka 

rez'in 

restlcs 

rom'bdid 

rii'h'mia 

ribbUld 

7'ib'bin 

ritsh'ig 

tUsKU 
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rapine 


rdp'in 


rick ets 


Hkfkm 


rap. per 


rdp'pur 


rid den 


rid'dn 


rapture 


rdp'tshure 


rid die 


rid'dl 


ras cal 


rus'kdX 


ridgy 


ridfe 


rash ly 


rdshle 


rig ging 


rising 


rash ness 


rd^h'nes 


rig gish 


rlg'ish 


rkth er 


rdfh'ur 


rig id 


rmj'H 


rat Ue 


rdttl 


rig our 


rig'gur 


rav age 


rdv'vidje 


rim pie 


' rim'pl 


rav el 


rdv'vl 


rip per 


rip'pur 


read y 


reil'de 


rip pie ' 


rippl 
rlsk'ur 


reck less 


rek'Ua 


risk er 


reck on 


rek'kn 


riv en 


riv'vn 


rec tor ' 


rek'tut 


riv er 


rlv'ur 


red den 


red'dn 


riv et - 


riv'it 


red ness 


red'nes 


rob ber 


rob'hur 


refuga 


reffaje 


fob in 


rob'Jnn 




(Lesson 


22.) READING. 


\ 



Dialogue^ ^c. — Admonitory, <fc. 

Mary, When we were talking of silks, and silk worms, it was 
my wish to ask you something about the weaving party. 

Ma, Your mamma could have hardly answered your ques- 
tiAiSv ; her knowledge of the subject is limited\ ; and she appre- 
hends the best verbal description of th^ process that any one 
can give', would convey Jjut an imperfect idea of ity. 

Jane. Then how shall we know any thing of the subject\? 
• Ma, There are some excellent books published', which have 
correct drawings to represent the process\ ; these may aid you 
in your inquiries\. Besides, when you are a little older', it may 
be well for you to visit the manufactories,' with a book or two on 
the subject, in your handv The reading\ and th^ drawing', wiJl 
rautually assist your inquiries\. 

Jane. I hope we shall have the pleasure of accompanying you 
some future time on an excursion of tliis nature\. 

Mary. 1 wish I knew as much as yoi^ do on the subject'. 

Ma, I know but litty\ my child', compared with what thxyiL- 
5(inc2« know', and X\io wisest of those, are far from being perfect 
in their knowledge. But', remember, the most learned^, were 
once ignorant children like your selves\; patrencev and persever- 
ance,' gave them all they possessv An earnest desire to attain 
knowledge', with unremitted attention', aZujays meets with suc- 
cessv. 

Jane, Bat', I should like to be good ^is well as learned^ 

Ma. That', my child', is the ftes^^visdomv; for vnth or withr 
out\iig\i attainments in knowledge' j goodness m^esMja ^ppy\i 
«--one end of our existence\, 
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(Lesson 23.) arithmstic. 
Addition of DedmaL fYactums. 

Note. — ^When the whole numbers and decimal parts are exprc aa ed in th« 
■um, it is called a mixed number ; as, 6.4, 15. 14, 18. 1 14. All the 'figxtres to 
the rigiit of the point, must be regarded as decimal parts of unity, each of 
which has its absolute value, and its relative value. In the first sum, the 
4, is four tenths of one ; in the second, the 16) is the fifteen hundredth of 
ohe, or the five tenths of the one tenth ; and in the third, jth^ 114, is th« 
one hundred and fourteen thousandtii part of unity. 

ituLE. 1. Place the given numbers, whether mixed or pure 
fractions, so that those of tke same value shall stand immediately 
under each other. 

2. Find the amount of eaeh column, as in addition of whole 
numbers, observing to carry one for each ten, from a lower to a 
higher column. 

3. Point off to the right of the' sum as many places for deci- 
mals as equal the greatest num1;)er of decimal places in any of the 
given terms. 

The proof is the same as in addition of whole nunihers. 
Thus : 1. A 2. .702 a 3.62 

.16 .673 2.672 

.114 1.083 8.0092 

.0161 2.91 14.12345 

.0066 .0926 6.00937 



Ans. .6967 6.4606 

(Lesson 24.) grammar. 
Inflation of the neuter verb. To Be. 

Note. — I have often experienced much difficulty in enabling the pupil 
to understand the nature of the passive verb, and have therefore thought 
proper to treat the auxiliary as tbue principal verb) and the associate Verb aa 
a past participle. 

Indicative Mood, — Present Time, 
Singular Nvfmber, Plural Number. 

1st person, I am, We are, 

2d " You are, You are, 

3d • " He, she, or it is. They are. ^ 

Solemn and poetic styles, 2d person singular, ^ou art 

Imperfect Time. 
Singular Number. Plural Number. 

Ist person, I was, n We were, 

2d " You was, 'Vou were, 

3d " H^ she, or it was. They were. 

Solann and poetic styles, 2d person singular, thon wast» 

Perfect Time. 
Singular Number. Plural Number. 

1st per., I Ifave been, We ha.N^ \«eBs 
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2d " You hftTe beeiif You have been, 

3d ^ He, she, or it has been. They have been. 
Solemn and poetic styles, 2d person singular, thou hast heexL 

(Lesson 25.) spbllino. 



rocker 
rock et 
rock rose 
rock y 
rosin . 
rotten 
rough cast 
rough ly 
rough ness 
rubber 
rubbage 
rud der 
rud dock 
ruddy 
ruffle 
rum ble 
run die 
rund let 
run ic 
run ner 
rup ture 
rushy 
rus set 
rus tick 
rus tie 
rus ty 
sab ine 
sack but 
sad den 
sad die 



rok'kyr 

rok'kit 

rok'rOze 

rok'ke 

roz'zin 

rotin 

rufkdst 

rufle 

rufnes 

rUb'bur 

rub'bidje 

rud'dur 

rud'duk 

rud'da 

Tuf'fi 

rum'hl 
Tun'dl 
rund'lU 
run'nik 
run'nur 
rup'tshure 
rush's 
rus'sit 
rus'tik 
rus'sl 
xus'te 
sdb'in 
sdk'bui 
sdd'dn 
sdd'dl 



sadly 
sad ness 
saffron 
sal ad 
sal ly 
salm on 
sal vage 
sam pie 
sand y . 
sap less 
sap phire 
sap py 
sat in 
sat urn 
sav age 
saus age 
scab by 
scaf fold 
seal lop 
scam per 
scan dal 
scant ling 
scant ly 
scat tor 
scent less 
seep tre 
scis sion 
scis sors 
scof fer 
scour ger 



sdd'le 

sdd'nes 

sdffurn 

sal' lad 

sdl'le 

sdwfun 

sdl'vvlje 

sdm'pl 

sdnd'e 

sdp'les 

sdffir 

sdp'pe 

sdt'in 

sat' turn 

sdv'tndje 

sds'idje 

skdb'be 

skdffuld 

skdl up 

skdm'pur 

skdn'dul 

skdnt'ling 

skantle 

skdftur 

senfles 

sep'tur 

sish'un 

siz'zurz 

skof'fur 

skvr'jut • 



(Lesson 26.) reading. 
Dialogue^ 4^. — Admonitory. 

Jane. I have been drawing^, to day^, mother^, until I am quite 
8tupified\. 

Ma. Then you have turned a pleasure into a pain\. You do 
wrong', my child', to sacrifice your health, and several important 
studies, to your favourite art\ Few gratifications will compensate 
for the loss of health\ ; and it would be wise to reflect always on 
what we ought to do', as well as what we like to do\. 

Jaii^. Ah motherv ! I know now what you mean\ ; I have (»Bit- 
ted my arithmetic\. , , 

Ma. When you become a woman', and chance to make a mis- 
take in your accounts', I suppose you will apologize by exhibiting 
your skill in diawiag\! 
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Jane, Naw/ mother/ you tire latjghing at me\. 

Ma. I am', indeed', ridiculing yoiir conduct'; and mfist add, 
that if you persist in this course', the consequences to yourself 
wifl be seriousy. When use isj^criiiced to ornament', or duty 
10 pleasure', it requires no gift of prophecy to predict the result\. 

Jane, I feel truly sensible of niy error', > and will certainly try 
to correct it, and improve by your, kind admonitioHv. 

Ma. Here is your sister Mary^ so intemperately fond of dan- 
cing', that I sometimes fancy she thinks me unkind', because I 
call her from pigeon icings to plain reading and sewing.\ 

Mary. Indeed, mamma, I never think^you unTcind' ; yet I con- 
fess I often wish there wus no stfch thing as plain reading and 
sewingv. 

Ma. Then you would like to grow up, and be nothing but a 
playful monkey\. 

Mary, Why, mamma, how you shock me\ I what without rea- 
son' ? 

Ma.' You could dance perfectly \f ell without reason' ; and you 
would enjoy it the more, because you would have no sense of 
your defects\. But with sense and without reading', how vacant 
and contemptible would-be your mirtdv ! and without newlle'work', 
how naked and exposed would be your bodyv ! 

(Lesson 27.) arithmetic. 
Subtraction of Decimal Fractions* 

Rule. 1. Place the lesser number under the greater, agreeably 
to the last rule. > 

2. Subtract as in whole numbers, and point off to the right, as 
directed in the Addition of Decimal Fractions. 

3. Proof as in the Subtraction of Whole Numbers. Thus : 

1. .17236— .09837=07399, Ans.y and .07399-f .09837=.17236, 
proof. 

2. 18.314671—1.9008 = 3. 163.142—99.009 = 

4. 16.00005 —8.63435= , 5. 1.10000— .900009= 

Multiplication of Decimal Fractions, 

Rule. 1. Place the factors, whether mixed or pure, as in whole 
numbers, and multiply accordingly. 

2. Point oiF to the right of the product, as many places as there 
are decimals in both factors. 

3. Proof, as in the Multiplication of Whole 'Numbers. 

1. .0261X.0035=.00009135, and .00009 135-^.0035=.0261 proofl 
2. .625X.625= 3. 32.146x.81= 

4. .6009x3.605= 5. 7.346x1.234= 

6. .3.7641x3.605t= ' 7. 13.334x5.336^. 

NoTi5.^Iii the first example, the decimals in both factors amount to 8^ 
but the significant fignred m the product are only four ; hence, four ci* 
pherp are prefixed, by which the value of the .9135 is diminished ten thou- 
sandfold. Therefore, the prddMct <kf a fraction, M'€V<^Q£«.iiiV&.%^-tNxi^x^ 
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multiplied by a decimal fraction, in less than the multijdicand ; for .60 or 
2-4 multiplied by .50, or 2-4, equal .25, or 1-4. The same result may be pro- 
duced by division; thus; .50-^2 = 25, consequently, the multiplication of 
any number by a decimal fraction, serves to diminish the value of that 
Bumber, by as much as the fractictti falls short of unity. 

(Lesson 28«) ■■ grammar. 
Indicative Mood — Pluperfect Time, 
Singular Number. Plural Number. 

1st per. I had been, , We had been, 

2d do. You had been, You had been, 

3d do. He, she, or it had b6en. They had been. 

Solemn and poetic styles, 2d per. sing. Thou hadst beeiL 

\st Future Time. 

1st per^ I shall be, We shall be, 

2d do. You shall be, You shall be, 

3d do. He, she, or it shall be. They shall be. 

Solemn and poetic styles, 3d per. sing. Thou shalt be. 

2rf Future Time, 

1st per* I shall have' been, We shall have been, 

2d do. You will have been, You will have been, 

3d do. He, she, or it will have They will have been, 
been. 

Solemn and poetic styles^ 2d per. sing. Thou wilt have beeik 



scrab ble 
scram ble 
i^crib ble 
scriv ner 
scrub by 
scud die 
scuf fle 
sculk er 
scull cap 
«cul ler 
scull ion 
sculp tor 
scup per 
sour ril 
scur vy 
scut tie 
sec ond 
sec tion 
pec tor 
sedgy 
edaom 



. ' (Lesson 

skrdb'bl 
skrdm'bl 
sJcrib'bl 
skriv'nUr 
skriib'be 
skud'dl 
sMffl 
skufk'ur 
skitUkd'p 
skul'lur 
skUVyim 
:. skulp'tur 
shwp'piLr 
skUr'ril 
skur've 
skiJU'tl 
sek'kund 
sek'shun 
sek'tUr 
sedj'e 
sel'dHai 



29.) SPELLING. 

sev en 
sev er 
sex tant 
sex tile 
sex ton 
shab by 
. shack le 
shad ow 
shag gy 
shal lop 
shal low 
sham ble 
sham rock 
sharp er 
shat ter 
shek el 
shell duck 
shell y 
shel ter 
shelv y 
shep herd 



sev'vn 

sev'vUr 

seks'tdnt 

seks'til 

seks'tUn 

shdb'be 

&hdk'kl 

shdd'dO 

shmlUp 

shdVlO 

shdm'bl 

sham' r oh 

sMrp'ur 

shdtftiiT 

shek'kl 

shel'dOk 

shel'le 

sheltUr 

sheTve 

sAep'piird 
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sel let 
sel vage 
sen ate 
sense less 
sen tence 
sentry 
ser aph 
ser mon 
ser vice 
ser vile 
ses sion 
set tie 



seVvidf 

scn'nai 

sense'les 

sen'tehse 

sen'tre 

scr'rdf 

ser'mun 

serums 

ser'vil 

sesh'Un 

sot'tl 
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shin gle 
ship boy 
ship wreck- 
shiv er 
phov ^ 
^rill ness 
ishrill V 
shriv el 
shrub by . • 
shud der 
•shuffle 



skip'boc 

ship'rek 

shiv'ur 

shutf'vl 

shriVnes 

shril'le 

shriv'vl 1 

shrub'be 

shud'dur 

shiifjl 



■A 



(Lesson 30.) Reading. 

Dialogtie, ^c. — Black and Red Crayons, ^c. 

Ma. Where is the^ drawing^,: Jane^, that has fatigued you so 
much\? 

Jane. Here it is\, mothcA; a head sketched with a pencil', 
aiid shaded with crayons\. 

Mary. What very brittle things- those crayons are\! 

Ma. Their composition renders themsox; crayons are pro- 
duced from earths', reduced to paste, and dried in long slips\. 
Red crayons are a preparation, of blood MOile or red chalkxj and 
black crayons are composed of charcoal and black leai\. Lead 
pencils are also a preparatioil 6( black lead\. 

Jane.' But the manufacture of paper', is not so easily accom- 
plished\. . 

Ma, Indeed it is not\^ paper is produced by a total change in 
. the origmal materials\. , , - 

Mary. I know it is made from rags\ ; for some of the news- 
papers say', " Save your ragsv ! save your rags\ !" They will 
help to make a bible\! How surprising thfe change is\! — from old 
rags to a bible\ 1 t , 

Ma. The rags are first collected irom various families through- 
out the country', by pedlars or riifeA^en', as they are called', and 
then assorted for the different kinds of paper for which each is 
best suited\ ; they are tjien dusted and torn to small pieces by an 
iron instrument, with long, sharp teeth\; during which they are 
immersed in clean water', which softens the rags into a mash or 
pulpy. 

Mary. But', mamma, who d<!»es\thi8v"\Vork through its several 
stagesv ? 

Ma, It is done mostly by women' and children\ ;. but for some 
of the heavier parts of the several operations', men are em- 
ployedy. The fine pulp^, snow white', is next put into a copper 
vat of warm water', from which U4s 'dipped by an iron sieve or 
mouldv Through this sieve, tlie thin and finer pafrts of the pulp 
pass back into the vat,' s leaving just enough behind to make ^ 
riieetofpapej 
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Jane, Then the moulds give the form and texture to *papei/, 
and the kind of rags', gives its qualityx. 

Ma, Just so\. The pulp in the moulds' is then turned oul 
upon a cloth of thick felt\; then another sheet\, and another 
/!loth', until the pile is complete\. It is then pressed\, dried', 
sizei\, packed in quiresy and reams', and ready for marketv The ^ 
whole process occupies three or four weeks\. 

(Lesson 31.) arithmetic. 

Division of Decimal Fractions. 

Rule. 1. Place the given terms for operation, and proceed 
therein the same as in division, whether long or short, of whole 
numbers. 

2. Point off to the right of the quotient, as many places for 
decimals, as the decimal places in the dividend exceed those in 
the divisor. ' . 

3. If the places in the quotient fall short, supply the deficiency 
by prefixing cipliers. 

4. When a remainder occurs, ciphers may be added, and the 
operation continued to any given degree of accuracy. 

5. The Proof is the same as in division of whole numbers. 
TIius: 1. .192800-^.032=6.025 iln^., and 6.025x032=. 19280 

Proof. ' , ' ■ 

2. 2.734'*^51.2= 3. 31.416-s-3.625i= 

4. 2.-+^1.8875= 5. l.-i-.99= 

. 6.' 5.5-*-.625= 7. 2.25-5-1.125= 

Note. Fractions divided by ft-actions, produce whole numberg, or 
fi^ires which approximate nearer to whole numbers than did either the 
dividend or divisor. ' 

(Lesson 32.) grammar.. 

Subjunctive Mood — Present Time. 

Ist^orm. 

Singular Number. Plural Number. 

1st per. If I am. If we are, 

2d do. If you are, If you are, 

3d do. If he, she, or it, is. If they axe. 

Imperfect Time. 
1st per. If I was. If we were, 

2d do. If you was, '' If you were, 

8d do. If he, she, or it was. If they were. 

2d Former-Present Time. 

1st per. If I be. If we be, 

2d do. If you be, ' ; If you be, 

Sd do. If he, she, or it be. If they be. 
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Imperfect Time, 



1st per. If I were, 

2d do. If you were, 

3d do. If he, shie, or it were. 



If we were. 
If you were, 
If they were. 



NoTB. The other tenses of this mood, are the same as the correspondinff 
tenses of the indicative mood, except that will, is not used in the second 
future time. 

(Lesson 33.) spelling. 



shut ter 


shut'tur 


slab ber 


sldb'bur 


shut tie 


shuttl 


slab by 


aldh'l^ 


sick en 


sik'kn 


slack en 


sldk'kn 


sick ly 


sik'lS 


slack ly 


sldk'le 


sick ness 


sik'nes 


slack ness 


sldk'nes 


sift er 


sift'ur " ' 


slan der 


sldn'dur 


silk en 


silk'kn 


slant ly 


sldnt'le 


silk y 


silk'e 


slen der 


*'■ sleh'dur 


;Sil ly 
sil ver 


sU'le 


slid den , 


slid'dn 


siVvur 


sling er 


sling'ur 


siin nier 


sim'mur 


slip knot 


slip'not 


Sim per 


sim'pur 


slip per 


sJip'pur 


sim pie 


sim'pl 


slip py 


slip'pe 


sim ply 


sim'ple 


slug gard 


slug'gurd 


sin ew 


sin'nu 


slum ber 


slum' bur 


sing er 


sing'ur 


smat ter 


smdt'tur 


sing le 


sing'gl 
sing gle 
sin Us 


smelt er ' 


smelt'ur 


sing ly 


smerk y 


smerk'e 


sin less 


smith y 


smit'h'd 


sin ner 


sin'nur 


smit ten 


smit'tn 


sip pit 


sip'pU 


smoth er 


smuth'ur 


sir rah 


sir'rd 


smug gle 


smiig'gl 


8)rr up 


siir'rup 


smut ty 


smut'te 


sis ter . 


sis'tur 


snaf fle 


sndf'Jl 


six teen 


siks'teen 


snaggy 


sndg'g^ 


six ty 


siks'te ' 


snap per 


sndp'pur 


skep tic 


skep'tlk 


snatch er 


sndtsh'ur 


skil less 


skil'les 


snip per 


snip'pur 


skil et 


skiL'lit 


sniv el 


sniv'vl 


skin ner 


skin'nur 


snuf fers 


snuf'furx 


skin ny 


skin'ne 


snuf fle 


snuf'fl 


skip per 


skip'pur 


sock et 


sok'kit 


skir mish 


skir'misk 








(Lesson 34.) 


READING. 





Dialogue, «f c. — Parchment, ^c. 

Mary. Is parchment also made of rags^ ? 

Ma. Parchment is a kind of leather made of goat skins\r Ai- 
ter the hair is stripped off, the skin is put into lime walet ,^\ve?t^ ^<^ 
fleshy parts are taken off, and the whale raade ftexMftv 'Wtf£«^^'» 
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passes into the hands of- the parchment maker^,who shaves it 
- thinv, rubs its surface with pumice sloi^e'i and renders the parch- 
ment fit for markets. Vellum is a more delicate kind of {Parch- 
ment^, made in a similar way from the skins of calves\. 

Jane, The skins of calves are also used to bind books\, are 
they not' ? 

Ma. Yes\ ; and sheep skins too\ ; but when prepared for this 
purpose', the skins undergo a very different process\; they are tan- 
ned\. 

Jane, I know something of the operation\; for I once went 
into a tan-yard with father', and he showed me how tanning was 
managedx. The hair is first taken off by being steeped in lime 
water', and the skins are then scraped clean with a knife and 
pumice stonev After this', it is spread in a vat, and covered with 
' oak or hemlock bark, ground fine', and filled with waterv This 
changes the skin to leather\. 

Ma, At the present day', the vats are filled with the warm 
liquor in which the bark has been steeped', which effects the same 
object in much less time\. And after the tanning, the leather 
passes into the hands of the currier', who, by scouring, greasing, 
waxing, sizing, and blackmg, finishes it for the shoe madeerv, the 
saddler\, &c. 

Mary, But I think Morocco leather', the most beautiful\. 

Ma. Morocco leather is made of the skins, both of sheep and 
goats', dressed in a similar way\; only it is tanned with the leaves 
of the Sumack\; a shrub of great beauty and usefulnessv 

(Lesson 33.) arithmetic. 
Exercises in Decimal Fractions, 

1. Find the amt. of 16.1235 -|-3.16125-|-362.5+7.53785+75. 
16125. 

2. Find the difference between 12.3625+10.571, and 23.87125 
Xl. 13275. 

3. Find the prod\ipt of 136.2.235xa0i— 132.3525. 

.4. Find the result of 21.123x5.52—121.16875^2.375. 

6. Find tlie result of 19.1375x3.16—376.1551-^3.335. 

6. A. bought 13.51, 5.625, 3.1625 cords of wood, and burnt 
11.5. and sold 5.125 'cords, what was left ? Ans, 5.6725. 

6. B.; bought 136.375 bu. of wheat, for $119,875, and sold 
49.25 bu. for $57,375 j what had he left in wheat, and what was 
its cost ? Ans, 87.125 bu. and $^.5. 

(Lesson 36.) grammar. 

Potential Mood, — Present Time, 

Singular Number, I Plural Number. 

1st per. I may be, ' , We may be, 

2d " You may be, . You may be, 

8d " lie may be. ^ They may bsi 
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Imperfect Ttme^ 
Stngidar Slumber, 



Plural Number 



l8t per. 


I might be, 


Wc 


\ might be, 


ad « 


You might be, 


^ You might be, 


3d « 


1%& might be. 


They might be. 


^ 


* Perfect Time. 




Irtper. 


I may have been, 


We may have been, 


2d " 


You may have been. 


Youi 


may have heen, 


ad « 


It may have been. 


They 


may have bee)>. 


♦ 


Pluperfect Time: 




1st bbr. 


I might have been. 


We mi 


ght have been. 


2d « 


You might have been, You might have been, 


3d « 


It might have been. 


They might have beeir. 




(Lesson 37. 


) SPELLING. 




sold er 


sol'ditr 


spin die 


spin'dt 


9of ten 


softn 


spin ner 


'spin'nur 


softly 


sople 


spin ster 


e^pin'stw^ 


softness 


soft'nes 


spit tie 


spittl 


solace 


' sol'lds 


splash y 


spldsh'e 


solemn 


soVem 


splen dour 


spJen'duj' 


sol stice 


sol'atis 


splen ick 


splen'ik 


some thing mm'fhwg 


splin ter 


^plvnmir 


some time 


1 sitw time 


sphit ter 


spluftff/r 


some what siim'hwat 


spon dee , 


, sport di 


some where sum'hwnre 


spon dyle 


f^pon'dU 


son ship 


sun' ship 


spon ger 


spunjf'T 


song ster 


smg'stur 


spongy 


spunje 


song stres smg'stres 


spon sor 


sjMm'svr 


sophism 


sqfizm 


spot less 


^ spot'f^s 


soph ist 


itqffMt 


spot ly 


sp()i'h} 


sorrel 


sofril 


sprig gy 


spriscgi^ 


sorrow 


sor'rO 


spring le 


sprinsr'gl 


sor ry 


sor're 


springy 


sprivg'c 


spang le 


spdng'ffl 


sprin kle . 


, sprlnsr'kl 


span iel 


spdn'ycl 


splut ter 


snlvl'iiw 
sicirW'blsh 


spar row 


8j)dr'rO 


squib bwh . 


spat ter 


epdttwr 


squib ble 


skv'Wbl 


ape cial 


ttp€9h'dl 


sqmm der 


t'kwon'duV 


speck le 


spek'kl 


squir rel 


vhrer'rU 


spec tre 


S'j}ek'tur 


stagger 


Stag gvr ^ 


spec tnmi 


spek'tj'um 


stam mer 


stdm'vt fry 


spick nci 


N splk'nel 


stamp er 


stamp' Hr 
stdt'iK 


spig ot 


9jng'{U 


Stat ick 


spin age 


s^piit'nidje 


statue 


i^tdt'tsM 



(Lesson 8S.) hsamno. 

Dudogite^ ^. — Ink^ Galls, Copperas, Gxivi Arabic, ^v. 
Mary, Mamma^, you have todd as about paper^ and vi^fct%» ^ 

14 
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and we know thai pen9 are the strong wing feathers of the 
gooiev ; now we wish to know something about tnA\s 

Ma. There are many sorts of ink^, and many v>ays of mak- 
ing it\ ; but the common ink^ is made of galls\, cop]Jeraa\, gum 
arabi^, and water\. Try^^Jane^, and exphdn these several ma- 
terialsv. - ^ 

Jane, I Mleve galls are small bunches found on the leaves of 
the oak^, and caused by the bite of an insectv Copperas is 
nothing more than another name for vitrioK And gum arabic 
is a kmd of sap that exudes from a tree which grows in Ai^ia\ \ 
but^, in explaining waier^^ I can only say that water is waterv. 

Ma. Water', is a liquid, which is composed of eighty-five 
parts of oxygen^ and fifteen parts of hydrogen\. You will un- 
derstand these terras when you enter upon the subject of chemis- 
try\. 

Mary. We now understand aD the materials' u^ed in writing 
a letter\^ if it is sealed with a wafer^ ; but should we use sealing 
wax'^ we should be ignorant of its parts\. 

Ma. Sealing wax', is made of shell-lacy'; and rosin', coloured 
with vermilionv ; the poorer kinds are coloured with red lead\. 

Mary, PI^y^ mamma,' what is shell-lac ? 

Ma. It is a substance, deposited' on trees in the East Indies, 
by an insech ; in its native state, it is called stick lpck\ ; but 
when melted into a crust',, it is called shell-lacv 

(Lesson 39.) arithmetic. 
A Tn^thod of Reducing Vulgar Fractions to Decimals. 

Rule. 1. Add a cipher to the right of the numerator, and di- 
vide by the denominator. 

2. Continue the operation while a remainder is left, or to any 
necessary degree of accuracy ; the quotient \yll be the answer in 
decimals. Thus: 
1. Reduce f of unity to a decimal. 
^ 8)3.0(.375 Ans. 

24 




Note. In tliui operation the numerator, 3, ia rcgttrdcd as a wliolc nuni- 
})er, and the point placed immediately after it. The cyphers added have 
the places of decii^ials, and the pointing' off accords with the rule given in 
ihe division t>f decimals. 

2. Reduce -J-, i, f , f , and i, to their respective decimals.^ 

3. Reduce ^, i, f* +, and V4^, to their respective decimals^ 
The proof 01 the foregoing operation is the same as in thedi- 
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of whole numbers, burin ^inting, follow the rule in the 
>lieatioa of deciimalB. 
ts: .376 " • 

8 



/ 



3.000 Proof of the ilrst example. , 

(Lesson 40.) oramhar. ' . 

Infinitive Afood, 

Present Time, ' Perfect Time* 

To be. 1*0 have bc«n. 

Imperative Mood* — Present Time. 

Singular Number: Plural Number*^ 

fOMy or do you be. Be you, or do you be. 

■ Participles, 
PtesexAy Bein^, ^ 

Past, Been, 

Compound, Having been. 

S. From the previous quedtions, the teacher wlU be enabled to 
00 o^yn, and multiply them at pleasure. 

Ex&lrcises in Parsing, 

0on is taught by the madam. In this example^ the noun^^ 
i tlte subject of the vei% is j the son is* Is, is an iiTe^^ 
uter verb, conjugated, am,,was, been; infiected^ indtcor^ 
ood, present tensg, first person, singular number ; Iccm^ 
y, he, or son is* and it agrees with the noun, son^Jn the 
'persoUy singular number; rufe 1; taught is a past 
tple^and r^ers to the noun^ son, / 

madam teaches the son* The brother protects the sis* 
Phe sister is protected by the brother. Houses are de- 
d by fire. The fire destroys houses. Joseph works his 
veil ; his farm is well worked* It was well bought* She 
ave been at home ; She must have been somewhere* Bid 
thoughtful ; be thoughtful, Mary. Maiy, do be thought-* 
f you are esteemed, 1^ grateful ; if happy, be thankfld; if 
atient. 

(L^SOn 41.) SPELLING. 

stump y 
sturdy 
surgeon 
stut tur 
stjrp tick 
sub tile 
subtle 
subt ly 
^ sue cour 
sock ling 
sue tion 
sod den 



e 
ast 


stavtshvxi 

sted'fdst 

steSHe 


r 




st^ril 


y 


stern'ie 


le^s 


Btem'nes 


e 


sti&'kl 


r 


stlkfe 


1 


stiffn ^ 


388 


BtU'nis 


ess 


atU'nis 



stUmpe 

stiir'd^ 

stUr^jiin 

stiWtitr 

Stip'tik 

sOb'tU 

BtU'tl 

siit'U 

mUc^kOr 

S'dkling 

siikshim 

eud'du 



kw* 
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t. 


sUlly 


stU'U 


goffer 


siy^rnr 


. etir rap 
* stock dove 


stur'tUp 
stok'diiv , 


suffrage 
sul ky 


stock ing 


stok'tng 
stok'lok 


sul ?en 


sul'lin 


stock lock 


sul ly 


sul'le 


^toni ach 


stim'muk 


snl phnr 


siU/vr 
suftre 


strag gle 


strdg'gl 


sultry . 


Strang le 


Strang gl . 
strUifkn 


suip less 


silm'les 


!^nck ei\ 


sum mer 


swm'mnr 


^ ntrict ly 


str-ikt'lS 


sun beam 


eun'b&mc 


^ strict noes 


strikfnes 


sun bright 


sUn'bnte 


strin gent 


str\n'jent 


sun day 


sim'de 


string less < 


string'le,^ 


sun der 


siln'diir 


string y 


string's 


sun dry 


sun'dre 


strong ly 


strdrig'le 


sun less 


sun'les 


strug^gle * 


- strug^gl 
stMb'hl 


sun ny 


eUn'iis 


stub ble 


sun rise 


sitn'riza 


stub by 


Stuh'he 


sup per 


sup'pur 


stucco- 


stuk'ko 


sup pie 


swpt'pl 


stud y 


stud'de 


sur face 


sw^fds 

sa/fu 


stUm ble 


stum'U 


siur feit , 


y ^ 


(Lesson 


42.) READING. 





Dia2cigti€y^c, — Vermlion^ Paijhts, Varnish, ^o. 

Mary. Mamma^, you mentioned verviilion and red lead\; 
will you explain them' ? . 

Ma. Vermilion is a- preparation of quicksilver^^ which I do 
not understandx ; and red lead is a preparation of lead\ ; of both 
tiiese you will obtain some knowledge', when you enter upon the 
higher branches of studyv. 

Jane. You have mentioned two of the colours used in patnt" 
ing\; you will explain the others perhaps\ j also, how the va- 
lious shades are formed \. ^ 

Ma. Some of the colours are of a mineral natiire\ : as all the 
different chalks and e^rths^ ; the otJters are produced from ve- 
getabf^SM OS indigq\, &c\. 

Jam. But the beautiful varnish which we use^, can be made of 
neither of these substjaicesy. ^ > 

Ala. Tliere are several kinds of varnish', adapted to diflSsreot 
purposesx. They are composed, howe\'er^ chiefly of the several 
glims and spirits of wincy. You will find', in some of our 
raodrr^n receipt boolcs', the most approved methods of making 
the fjeveral kinds\. » '^ 

- Mary. In using paints and Varnish', wp must have brusiess; 
of what are these made^ ? 

Ma. Bmsh^ are of a very simple constructionv ; a -quill is 
generally used, filled with eamePs hair or ho^^ bristles', and se- 
cured by glue% ; a varnish bnish', however', la made a little dif- 
ferent\', it is mde, and the hsdr is spread thiuv . 



(Lesson 4d.) arithmetic. 

A method, xf reducing Compound Terms to their proper 

Decimal Value, 

Rule. 1. Place the given compound terms in a perpendicu^ 
lar column, wi^ the lowest term at the top. 

2. Dnlw'a line on the left, near, and psurailel to, the column of 
terms ; on the left of which, and opposite to each term, place such 
a number as will reduce it to the next superior term. 

3. Divide the upper term, and place the quotient on the right 
of the term below it for a dividend. 

4. Continue to divide all the terms in the column inrthe same 
way, and the last quotient will be the true decimal. 

Thus: 1. Reduce £0-13-6-^ to the decimal of a £. 

3.00 



12 
20 



6.7500 

■ii 

13J6250 



III I »■ < p > 

.678125 Ans. 
«. Heduce £0- 19-9 -2 to the decimal of a £. 

Ans. .98968a 

3. Reduce lbs. 0- 13 oz. 16 dra. to the decimal of a pound. 

Ans, .811(^975. 

4. Reduce hhd. - 25 g. 2 q. 1 pt. to the decimal of a hhd. 

4?w. .390873. 

5. Reduce 4 mo. 3 w. 16 h. 37 m. 42 sbc. to the decimal of a 
year. 

(Lesson 44.) grammar. 

Inflection of the transitive verb, Love, 

Singular Number. Plural Number. ^ 

1st per. I love truth, 'We love truth, 

2d do. You love truth. You love truth, 

3d do. He, she, or it loves truth. They loVe trutli. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Ist per. I loved tnittf, ' _ We loved truth, 

2d do. You loved truth, Yon loved truth, 

3d do. He,she,oritlovedtruth. - They loved truth. 

KoTE 1. Hclpinff verbs are of great use in aiding* the application of the 
principal verbs to tne several moods and tenses. Pour of the helping* verbs, 
' do, bejliavfe, and will, are often applied as principal verbs ; but all the othenj 
are used exclusively as helping- verbs. 

NoT« 2. The helping* verbs must not be applied promiscuously, but with 
particular reference to their import,^ tod the Idea conveyed by tnem in the 
respective moods and tenses. 

May and might, imply, lil erty and possibility; cf^n and could, poVKixN, 
inset, necessity i will, promisfaj and foretells •, shall, {otcleWs«c!tv<\^t^t«cifc, 

' .14* 



10^ 



snrgecui 

surgy 

sur ly 

9ur plice 

sut ler 

swaff ger 

swallow 

swam py 
. sweat y . 

swift ly 

swift nefs 

swin die 

swiv el 
* syl vau 

symbol 

symp torn 

syn od 

syn tax ' 

sys tern 

tab by 

tac it 

t^ck le 

tac tick 

tal low 

tally 

tar on 

lam per- 

tail gent 

tan gle 

Vhn ner 

tail sy 

tar ry 

Cat Ue 
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* (heatmoa 49.) spsluno. 



suri6 
€urU 

eiii'Ur 

swotlo 

swet'te 

swiftle 

swiftnis 

swin'dl 

jswiv'vl 

sU'vdn 

nm'hul 

Hn'nud ' 

sin'tdks - 

sis'tem. 

tdb'be 

tds'U 

tdkfkl 

tdk'Hk 

tdl'lQ 

tdrie 

tdVim 

tdm'pvr 

tdn'jent 

tdtiggl 

tjdn'nur 

tdn'ze 

tdr're 

m'ti 



tavern 
techy 
t^ler 
tern per ' 
tern pie 
ten der . 
ten don 
ten et 
ten or 
tense nesd 
ten ter . 
tenth ly 
termless 
term ly 
ter race ' 
ter rojp 
tea te^ 
testy 
tetch y 
tether 
tetter 
tex tile 
tex ture 
thank ful 
thatch er 
there fore 
thick en 
thick et 
thick ly 
thick ness 
thim ble 
think ing 



td^'ibm 

tetsh'e 

tel'liir 

tim'ptir 

tein'pl 

ten'auT 

ten'dutk 

ten'net 

ten'nur 

tens'nes 

Un'tur 

term'le 
ter'rds 
ter'rur 
testur 
tes'ie 

Utsh'B 
teVh'ur 
tet'tur 
teks'til 
teks'tskure 
Vhdngkfai . 
t'hdtsk'ur 
therefore 
rhik'kn 
Vhik'lt 
Vkikle 
--fhik'nes 
fhim-'hl « 
VhlnVing 



(Lesson 46.) reading. 
Diafogue, ^c— 7%e wqy to make parties useful, 

Mary, Whart^a charming party we had l^ust eyeningx; I am 
highly pleased with such parties'. 

Ma, I know of no way in which a short time may^, now and 
llien', be past more pleasingly, than in a. circle of well informed 
and uiiiifltjcted persons. - 

Jant. But^, I aiii sure formal companies must be very tiresomev 

Ma. Companies should not be lorniaK ; if they are so^ it is the 
fault of those who couippse them\. You obsei'ved we were UP 
ways formar^esterday'. 

Ja7ie^ Oil no\ ! Ixjcause we all liked ,each other\ ; and we MS 
J'6i- the expi^esd pu4)use of pieu^ing' and being pleajsed. 

/ 






( 
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Ma, Now^, my daughter', you have artlessly^, but coirectly', de^ 
ilned the way ofmakuig all social circles what they should be\; 
— ^a source of pleasurev, of informatiou', and of general henevo- 
lencey. 

Marf. But', mamma', did you notice the hrQe pearls^, so taste- 
fully arranged in Miss Mildmay^s hair' ? 

Ma. I saw them', and admired them\ ; but I still more admired 
the gentip deportment', and unaffected raFin:ier9, of the beautiful 
wearer\. I should be happy', my daughter^', to liave you culti- 
vate her acquaintance', and mark her amiable behaviour\. 

Mary. She told, me/, that her pearls came from the East 
ladiesv ^ 

Ma, Yes\ ; the seas that surroimd that country', yieldlhe large 
oyster from which the bes^ pearls are taken\. . 

(LesiX)n 47.) arithmetic. 
' Reduction of Decimals. 

NpTB. 1. Tlic proof of the foregoing <^ration in the reduction of <jom- 
pound terms, will furnish tile metms of rraucing any given decimal to its 
proper value in the terms of an integer. 

Rule. 1. Multiply the given decimal by that number wh|ph 
equals one^ln the term next below that in which the decimal is 
giveh. 

2. Point off to the right, as in multiplication of dechnals, and 
then . proceed to multiply the remainder by the number which, 
equals one in the next lower term. ^ ■ 

3. Thus continue to thq end of all the term?, and the several 
sums to the left of the points, will be the correct answer. 

1. What is the valife of ;«78126 of a £.. 

2a 



a. 1^532500' 
12. 



d. 6.75000Q 
4 



qr. 3.000000 

Ans. £0 - 13 - a - 3. 

2. What is the value of .0625 of one shilling? Ans, 3 qt^, 

^ What is the value of .989583 of a^ £ ? 

4715. £0 -• 19 - 9 - 2, 

4. Whatsis the valne of .8119376 of a pound 7 

H Anjs, oz. 12 - 19 dr. 

a What is the v^ue o( .390873 of a Hhd. 1 

Aria, gal24 ?2 -i U 
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Note 2. It maTtiot be imprq>er to observe, thai in the redociion of «R||6 
decimala, a remainder will continually occur ; and although the iurtber 
the operation is extended, the nearer an approach id made to the true frac- 
tion, yet the exact decimal can nev^r bo reached. Five or six places 
Mu>w«vor, will suffice for ordikiary purposes. ^ 

(Lesson 48.) grammar. 
Indicative MoocL — Perfect Time, 

SinguLar NumbevA PlitraZ Number, ^ 

1st per. I have loved, We have loved, 

2d do You have loved, You have loved, 

3d do He has loved. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Time* 



1st per. I had loved, 
3d do You had loved, 
3d do' She had loved. 



We had loved, 
Y^u had loved, 
They had loved. 



l8t Future THme. 



1st per. I will love, 
2d do You will love, 
3d do It will love. 



We Will love, 
You will lave, 
They will love. 



2d Future Time. 



1st per. I shall have loved,~ 
2d do You will have loved, 
dd do She will have loved. 



We shall have loved. 
You will have loved^ 
They will have loved. 



NoTB. The Second Future Tense refers to an act 
at or before the time of another future action ; as^ She 
pies before she becomes of age. 



that will take place, 
will have loved ^ 



thin ly 
thin nes9 
third ly 
thirs ty 
thir ty 
this tie 
ihor ough 
threat en 
thrift less 
thrif ty 
thun aer 
thurs day 
ticket 
tick le 
til lage 
tUler 



(Lesson 49.) spelling. 



fhin'le 

fhin'nes 

rhurd'U 

VhursftQ 

fhur'ta 

Vhis'tl 

fhur'r6 

rhrettn 

fhHfries 

fhriftS 

fkun'dur 

fhurz'de 

tik'U 

tikJcl. 

miidje^ 

tlVlnr 



tit tie 
tiv y 
ton ick 
ton nage 
top knot 
top sail 
top ick 
top less 
, tot ter 
tough en 
"tough ness 
traf lick 
trag ick 
tram pie ' 
trap stick 
trash y 



tU'tl 

tiv'e 

ton'ik ^ 

tUn'nije 

top'not 

top'sdle 

top'ik 

t^'Us 

tot'tur 

iuffn 

tufnes 

trdffik 

trddfik 

trdm'pl 

trdp'stik 

trash! ^ 
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■ ' ' 


r 


nmlnltT 


treb 1^ 


tribU 


el 


mChrU 


Jtrem Ule 


trem'bl 


» 


Hn'dur 


tres pass 


tres'pds 


1 


Hngk'vT 


tresses 


tre^'siz 


• 


tres tie 


, ' tr^'sl 


• 


Hnffk'kl 
tiiniur 


trick ish 


trik'i»h 


• 


tril lion 


trif'ydn 




tin'sU 


trim ly 


trim'le 


, 


tip'pit 


trim mer 


< trim'mfir 




tip'j>l 


trill ket 


trinfr'ku 


1 


tip'plur . 


trip pie 
triplet 


trip'pl 
tHp'lU 


ff 


tip'stdf 




Hp'sc 


trip per 


trip'pur 


- 


tip' to 


triv ial 


tTiv*ydL 


V 


tiz'ik 


trod den 


trod'dn . 


I 


tisKH 


trol lop 


trol'lttp 




tmur 




■ 



ISS 



(Lesom 50.) xbavino. 

Dialogue^ S^.—Dvoing for Pearls. 

y, Come^, sister^, quit your work and draw near the fire\ ; 
ka will tell us something about East India Pearlsv 

You form youf conclusions quickv, young. '}ady\. I dii 
f I would converse about pearW. 

y, But^, mamma^, I think you meant so^, though you did 
y 80\\ * . 

Your laudable desire ta gain knowledge^, induces me to 
' yoiiv. ^ 

e. We shall be highly gratified', mother', and very thanfc- 
You said the pearl was obtained from a large oyste,r\; 
low do they get there\? 

They are formed in the shelK ; but the cause that prq- 
theni in the shell is hot known\» 
?. Are the oysteA easily procured'? 

By no meansx; this species of oyster lies at the bottom « 
p watery 3 and the only mode of procuring them', is by 

•y. Why mammax! diving down to the bottom of the sea'! 
8^ it done\? - , ' 

The divers', by tying weights to th^ir bodies', sink them- 
where the oysters are supposed to lie\ ; and when at the 
1', fill their bag& with them', aud are then drawn up\ ; they 

their bags', ^d immediately sink againv. Some divert 
ay down a-quarter of an hour\. 

e. How surprising ia the power of habit\ I We could not 
ve minutesv 

The oyst»^ are thrown into a pile', and covered wvVV^ 
where the ^eshy pvi^ tqX\) they «it^ t\v«ft. svl\.^v> ^Cfe^s^ 



/ 
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pearls colleetedv, cleansedv, poliBhedv and bored^, and soon after 
appear on the Howing lodu of 3routhful beautyv 

(Lesson 51.) ARITHMETIC. 

Exercises in the Reduction of DedmaXs, 

1. What is the decimal of^fir ? ^n$. .013888+m. 

2. What is the traction of -^ ? Ans. .025. 

3. What is the decimal of 4 "? Ans, A\Hi \ % , 

4. Reduce £0 - 4 - 4 - 2 to the decimal of a £. 

Ans. .21875. 

5. Reduce Id. 2qr. to the decimal of a dollar. 

y Aris. .015625. 

6. Reduce .35 of a week to its integral parts. 

Ans. 2d. lOh. 48m. 

7. What is the value of ,15625 of a ton ? 

Ans, 3 cwt. qr. 14 lb. 

8. What is the value of .390837 of a hhd. 

Ans, Mi g, 2qts. Ipt. 

(Leason 52.) grammar. 

Subjunctive Mood.-^Fresent Tense, 1st Form. 

Singular Number, Phir<d Number, 

If we love, 

If you love, ;^ 

If they love. 

• Imperfect Tense. 

1st. per. If I loved, If we loved, 

2d. ao. If you loved, If you loved^ 

3d. do. If die loved. If they lovea.. 

Present Tims,—^ Form, 



1st. per. If I love, 
2d. do. If vou love, 
3d. do. If he loves. 



1st. per. 
2d. do. 


If I love, 


If we love, 


If you love, 


. If ypu love. 


9d. do. 


If it love. 


K they love. 




(Leason 


53.) 8PKLUNG. 


trop ick 


tr&p'\k 


» vaccine vdkf^n 


trou ble 


trm'bl 


,val ance vdl'ldnse 


trum pet 


' trum'pit 


val iant vdVydfnt 
valley • vdUle 


trust less 


trustlis 


trust y 


trusVe 


val our vdl'liJar 


tuck er 


tuk'ur 


ven cm vin'Hm 


tufted 


tufnd. 


ven tage vin'Odj 


tufty 


• tuft?, 
tum'bl 


ven ter ' -vin'tier 


tnni ble 


venture veMftshHre 


tunnel 


tun'nll 


ver aipii' ver'shUn 



*r 



- 


PART n. 


lan 


tur'tntn ' 


lOt 


tur'but 


t 


twfe 


rid 


tur'jid 
tur^ke 


:ey 


le 


tHr'tl 


san 


tus'kdn 


ity 


twen'te 


gy ' 


twinge 


ter 


twittur 


ck 


tip'ik ^ 


T 


m'sur 


>er 


um'bur 


»rell 


um'hreL 


le 


ung'kl 


ion 


ungkfshim 


er 


un'diJtr n. 


er 


v/pfpur 


ight , 


V up'rUe 


)ar 


up'rore 


ard 


up'wurd 


lin 


uftshin 


^nt 


ur'gent 


;r . 


Ush'ur 


r 


uttur 
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VCTteOK 

very 
▼es per 
vessel 
vestige 
ves tiy 
ves tare 
Tie tim 
victor 
vie tress 
vict uals 
yig il 
vig nette 
vie our 
village 
vis cid 
vis cous 
vis ioa 
vis it 
vi cious 
viz ier 
vol ley 
vol ume 
vul gar 
vul ture 



veVsU 

ves'tshure 
ryik'tim 
vtk'tur 
ifik'tris 
vit'tlz 
vidfU 
vin'yit 
vig ur 
' viriidjc 
vis'sia 
vis'kus ^ 
'mzh'iin 
" viz'it 
visNus 
mz^yere 
voile 
voVyume 
vuLgur 
vuL'tshure 



(Lesson, 54.) reading. 
oguCj ^<7.-**5rAe DiamoTtd and other Precims Stones 

ary^ But Diamond^, mamma\! diamonds are the most pre- 
; and costly of all the gems in the world\; so my little Iwok 

• 

1,. They are so', my child', not only from their scarcity', 
lIso from their great beauty' and brilliancy\. The diamond 
hard that it cian be cut only by the diamond\; it is what 
laziers^ employ to cut their glass\, 

dry. In wnat part of the world', mamma', are diamonds 
d\f 

x» They are found in Asia' and Americax; sometimes ira- 
ed in earth', and sometimes in the beds of rivers\; carried 
J from the places of their primitive deposit', by the current 
e stream\. 

ne. Are they originally bright', or are they manufacturedv? 
a. They are found with a thick earthy crust', perfectly 
ue\; this is removed by polishing^, ^nd the gem appears in 
slustrev 

me. There are many other gems or preeiouii stonei^ are 
J not' mother'? ' - 

a. Yesx, many othe»v$ but all isiitRrtov to tliA A\^xerrv\s> 
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There is the sapphine^, remarkable fbr its soft blue eolour^ tbe 
topaz^, of a brij^ht transparent yellowv; the emerald', of a dark 
green eomplexioii\; the amethyst/, dressed in rich purple^; and 
the niby', of a varied red cast\. 

Mary, What a charming diversity of coloursv! Yet', aside 
from the diamond', 1 am the best pleased with the comelianv . 

jT/tf. The best cornelians', or rather carnelians', are brought 
from the £ast Indies\; but a poorer kind is sometimes found in 
England\. • -,. 

(Lesson 55.) arithmetic. 

An easy method of Reducing' the^ Currency of any Country h 
DoUars, and back to the given Currehcy, 

. Rule. 1. Reduce the given currency to its lowest or any con- 
vetiient term, and reduce tlie d<illar to the same term. 

2. Div-cif; by the term produced from the dollar, and the quo- 
tient will be in dollars. 

3. Add to the remainder, if any, one cipher for dimes, one 
fbr cents, and a third for mills, and continue the division. 

A; has £86 - 6 - 5 - ? New Engfland money, and would^ 
convert it to dollars. 86x20+6=1726x12+5=20717x4+1 

=82869qrs. And, 6xl2-?2x4=^J88qr8.. Then; 82869-*-288^ 
)U5J87 plus 213, and ^13xl00=2i300-?-288=74 cents nearly 

Ans. ^287.74. 

Ob9. 1. The converse of this rnle^ will reduce dollars to /., 
\hat is, reduce the dollars to the term of pence, or far'things^ 
as the case may require, and divide by the pence in a £. 

Change J^7.74 tb £s. J$287.74x6=1726.44xl2=20717.28 > 
£l=20xl2=240d. Thi^n, 20717.*28-*-240.= £86 plus 77.28X 
^20^-240=68. plus 105.G0xli2-*'240=i>d. plus 67.20x4-f-240=lqr. 

Ans, £86 - 6 - 9 ^^ 

Obs. Sowe particnler cases rmy admit of shorter methods, 
M this vnll meet every possible cuse ; hence, it is desmed 
better than to burthen the chi/d^s mind 'With a variety ofrales^ 
^ <rpplicafble only to particular eases. 

(Lesson 56.) grahibar. 

Potential Mbod^--P resent Tims. 

Singtdar Number. Plural NUitiber. 

Tst. per. I may or can love, "We must loVe, 

2d. do. You. may or can love, You can love, 

3d. do. He may or can love. They may lovci 

liniperfeet Tima, 

' Ist peR Imightlbvo, We could love, 

3d. do. You oould love^ You might love, 

% dp* l^ahoilldlave. I^ey could b>ve? 



Ferfect Time. 

1st per. 1 may have loved, We must have loved, 
2d. do. You can have loved, . You may have loved, 
3d. do. It must have loved. They can h3ve loved 

Pluperfect Time. 

1st. per. I might have loved, We might have loved, 
2d. do. You could have loved, You might have loved, 
3d. do. It must have loved. They must have loved. 

(Lesson 57.) spelling. 
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health y 
"weap on 
^eath er 
wed lock 
"wel come 
well spent 
•wel ter 
wen ny 
West era 
wet ness 
wher ry 
wheth er 
whiffle 
whim sey 
whip lash 
whip saw 
whip^staff 
whis ker 
whis per 
whis tie 
whith er 
whit low 
whit tie 
wick ed 
wick er 
wick et 
wid ow 
wil low 
wind less 
win dow 
win dy 
win ner 
win now 
wmtry 



weU'h'e 

w/ep'pn 

wefh'ur 

wed'lok 

wel'kum 

weVsp^t 

wel'tur 

wen'ne 

westurn 

wefnes 

hwer're 

hweth'ur 

Jvwiffl 

hwim'ze 

hvnp'ldsh 

hwip'sfdw 

h/mp'stdf 

hwis'kur 

hms'pur 

hwis'sl 

hvM^h'uT 

hwii'lo 

Tivnt'tl 

wik'id 

wikvT 

vnk'U 

md'O 

:wiifio 

mnd'Us 

win'do 

win'de 

vAn'nur 

mn'no 



w\s dom 
west ly 
with er 
wit less 
wit ness 
wit ty 
wiz ard 
won der 
wonted 
word y 
world ly 
worm y 
wor ry 
wor ship 
wors ted 
worth less 
wor thy 
wrap per 
wrath less 
wrestle 
wrist band 
writ ten 
wrong ful 
wrong ly 
xyster 
yar row 
yellow 
yesty 
yon der 
young ish 
zealot 
zeal ous 
zeph yr 



imst'diim 

wesfle 

wU'h'ur 

ivit'les 

wifnes 

witte 

vnz'zurd 

wun'duT 

wunt'ed 

wurd'e 

wurld'lc 

vmrm'e 

wur're 

wur'ship 

wurs'teoL 

vmrVh'les 

wurth'e 

rdp'pwr 

raVh'les 

res'sl 

risthdnd 

rWtn 

Tongjid 

rongle 

zis'tur 

ydr'ro 

yerio 

yes'te 

yon'dur 

yung'lsh 

zel'ut 

merHs 

zeffer 



win'tre 

(Lesson 58.) reading. 

DiaJogues, ^c—Coral and Ivory » 

Jane, Mother', sister Mary supposes that coral is ^ TwsMfct^ 
)ff\A f have doubte about it\ ; Will you be so kiM «ia Xo *\\\^orKi xsiS^J 

15 
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Mqh Coral is a substance pi^uoed by a species of the Poly-* 
piis\ ; a poor half animated worm\. The animal is supposed to 
form the coral for its habitutionx; and thus it produces a constant 
supplyv 

Mary, Mamma', you tell uis wohders\! Where is coral ob- 
tainedvi 

Ma. It is found attached to rocks', deep in the sea', whence it 
is gathered by coral fishermenv The principal fisheries are at 
Marseilles' and Messina\ ; both on the northern coast of the Me- 
diterranean sea\. 

Jane. Now we are on the subject of rare* and delicate things', 
I should be glad to hear som^hing about iVoryv > 

Ma. Ivory is the tusks of the elephiant\ ; and it answers to the 
horns of other animals\. Horn, I understand', can', by long and 
intense boiling', be reduced to a jelly\ ; and so can the shavings 
of ivoryx. The shavings of ivory burnt in a crucible to a black 
jwwder', make a useful paintx ; called ivory blacky. 

Mary. What is a crucibleV^ mamma\ ? 

Jane. I can answer tliat, sister' ; it is a chemist's melting pot\. 
But, mother, is not ivory frequently coloured' ? , 

Ma. Yes\ ; stich as red\, greenv, blackv, &c.\ but I think itis 
native, creamy white', is the richest and most beautifuly. 

(iiesson 69.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in the Exchange of Currencies. 

1. In 9d. 3-4 New-England money, how many cents? 

Arts. 13cts. 5^ mills. 

2. Change £17 - 1 - 6 - 2 Greorgia money, to dollars. 

Ans. $73.14. 

3. Change £117-16-6 New-England money, to dollars. 

Ans. $39275. 

4. In $287.74, how many £. New-England money ? 

Ans. £86-6-5-1. 

5. B., of Boston, owes D., of London, £762-14-6; how 
many dollars must he draw for to discharge the debt ? 

Ans. $3389.888. 

6. A., in Canada, has an English shilling ; for how many cents 
will it pass in Savannah ? Ans. 22cts. 2 mills. 

7 D. has two drafts, one for 134 doubloons, and the other for" 
£637 sterling, which he sold to E., of Boston, at par; how many 
dollars did he get? . il/w. $4834.91. 

8. Change 21d. 2q. N. York money, to federal money. 

An^. 22cts. 4 mills. 

9. Change £0 - 1 - 1 - 2 N. England money, to cents. 

Ana. 18cts. 8 mills, nearly. 

10. Change .175 of a dollar to N. York money. , 

Ans. £0 . 1 - 4 - 3 - .2 
'11. Change .8753675 of a dollar to N» England money. 

Ans. £0-5 3 - 0-f 
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12. Change .531135 of a dollar into Penn. money. 

Ans. £0-3-11-3 .25 

(Lesson 60.) grammar 

Imperative Mood — Present Time, 

2d per., sing, number, love, or do you love, or love yon. 
2d do., plural numb., love, or love you, or do you love. 

Infinitive Mood, 

Present time, To love. 
Perfect time. To have loved. 

Participles, 

Present, Lovmg, 
Past, Love^, 

Compound, Having loved. 

Questions on the 22c/ Chapter, 



Arithmetical Exercises, 
Lesson 15. 

1. What are fractions ? The kindS) 

&c.t 

2. What of vulgar fractions 1 

3. How are they expressed 7 

4. What does the lower figurp 

show 1 

5. What is it called 1 

6. What does the upper figure 

show *? 
7- What is it called 7 

8. How do fractions originate! 

9. What of the note, &c. 1 

Lesson 19. 

1. What of decimal ^fractions 7 

2. How is the unit divided 7 

3. What the denominator 7 

4. If vulgar fractions, how written 7 

5. What may hence be seen 7 < 

6. What therefore follows 7 

7. How are whole numbers distin- 

guished 7 

8. How whole numbers valued 7 

9. Hqw decimal fractions valued 7 
10. Explain by the table and the 

note? 

Lesson 23. 

1. What of the note on decimals 7 

2. The 1st step in the rule for add- 

ing 7 

3. What is the 2d step, Ac. 7 

4. What is the 3d step, &c, 7 

5. What the proof of the opera- 

tion 7 

Lesson 27. 
L The Ist step in the rule for ■!»])- 



2. What is the 2d step 7 / 

3. What is the proof f ^ 

4. The 1st step in multiplication 1 
6. What is the 2d stepT 

6. What is the proof! 

7. What is the note on the subject 1 

Lesson 31. 

1. The Ist step in division 7 

2. The 2d step 7 3d step 7 

3. TJie 4th step 7 Bth step, or proof 7 

4. What of the note, &c.7 

Lesson 39. 

1. What is the object of this lesson 1 

2. What the 1st step in the rule 7 

3. What the 2d step 7 

4. What of the note, &c. 7 

6. What the proof of the operation 7 
Lesson 43. 

1. What the object of this lesson 7 

2. What the Ist step in the rule 7 

3. What the 2d step7 The 3d, <&c. 1 

4. The 4th step 7 The example 7 

Lesson 47. 

1. What is the note on this lesson 7 

2. The Ist step in the rule 7 

3. T he 2d step 7 3d step, &c. 7 

4. What of the note in conclusion 7 

Lesson 55. 
L What is the objectof this lesson! 

2. What the 1st step in the rule 7 

3. The 2d step 7 3d step? 

4. ThelstObi.7 2dOb8.7 

6. Which the easiest whole num- 
bers, or decimal fractions, and 
why 7 

6. What distkiguishea the«& f£<2K&. 
thfim'l 
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Grammatical Eserciaes, 
' Lb8bon4. . 

1. What is the object of thelesBon? 

2. What the obe. on the subject 1 

3. lilustrate by an example. 

Lbsson 8L 

1. What is the infinitive mood? 

2. HowisitdistingxiisbedT 

3. What is there peculiar about it«7 

4. What are its tenses 7 

5. How is it inflected 7 

6. What of the note, Acl 

Lesson 12. 

1. Relate the I9th rule of syntax. 

2. Illustrate by an example. 

3. Can the preposition be omitted 7 

Lesson 16. 

1. Describe the imperative mood. 

2. What of its time, &c. 7 

3. What is only a helping verb 7 

4. What of the note on this verb 7 

5. How is walk inflected 7 

6. What are the participles 7 

Lesson 20. 

1. To what does this lesson refer 7 

2. What of the note in relation 7 

3. What the present defective 

verbs? 

4. What arc those In imperfect 

time 7 

5. What of must and ought 7 

6. Illustrate by the examples. 

7. What of the subjoined note 7 

Lesson 24. 

1. What is the object of this les- 

son7 

2. What of the note in relation 7 

3. Inflect the verb through pres. 

time, inf. mood. 

4. Do. do. through imperfect 
time. 

?. Do. do. through perl time. 
Lesson 28. 

1. Inflect the verb through pluper- 

fect time. 

2. Do. do. through 1st future 
time. 

3. Do. do. through 2d future 
time. 

4. Do. do. solemi), &c. style^ re 
gpectively. 



irEfeeoN 32. 

1. Inflect the verb through the 

pres. time, sub. mood, 1st form. 

2. Do. dp. through imperil time. 

3. Do. do. pres. time, 2d form. 

4. Do. do. unperf. tim^. 

5. What of the note in relation 7 

Lesson 36. 

1. Inflect the verb through pres. 

time, poten. mood. 

2. Do. oo^ imperf. time. 

3. Do. do. perfect time. 

4. Do. do. pluperfl time. 

Lesson 40. 
L Inflect the verb through pres. 
time, infin. mood. 

2. What are the participles 7 

3. What of note in relation ? 

Lesson 44. 
The object of this lesson 7 
Inflect it through pres. time^ in- 
die, mood. 

Do. through imperf. time. 
What of note 1. in relation 7 
What of note 2. in relation? 
What of note 3. in relation? 



I 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

L 



2. 
3. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

1. 

2. 
3. 



Lesson 48. 

Inflect through indie, mood, per- 
fect time. 

Dq. through pluperf. tii»e. 
Do. do. 1st fut. time. 
Do« do. 2d fut. time. 

What of the note in relation 7 
Lesson. 52. 

Inflect the verb through the pre- 
sent time, subjunct. mood,.'l9t 
formw 

Do. through imperf. time. 
Do. present time, 2d form. 
Lesson 56. 

Inflect the verb through present 
time of the potent, mood. 
Do. through imperil time. 
Do. through perf. time. 
Do. through pluperf. time. 
Lesson 60. 

Inflect the verb through the im- 
perative mood. ' 
Do. through the infin. mood. 

What are m^ participles 7 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

(Lessoa4.) spelling. 
Words of two syllables J accent on the second; vowels sTidrt 



aboard 
above 
a breast 
a bridge 
abroad 
ab scond 
ab stain 
abuse 
a byss 
ac cede 
ac cept 
ac cess 
ac compt 
ac cord 
ac cost 
ac count 
ac crue 
ac cuse 
ac quaint 
ac quire 
ac quit 
across 
a cute 
addict 
ad duce 
adieu 
ad journ 
ad ifiix 
a do 

ad vance 
ad vise 
af fair 
af feet • 
affix 
af flict 
af fray 
affright 



dhord' 
d huv' 
d bresf 
d bridje' 
d hrdwd' 
db skond' 
db atone' 
d buze' 

, dbis' 
dk sede* 
dk sept' 
dk ses' 
dk kmtnf 
dk kord' 
dk kosf 
dk kduntf 
dk kroo' 
dk knze! 
dk kwdnt' 

. dk kwire' 
dk kwUf 
d kros' 
d kute' 
dd dikf 
dd duse' 
d du! 
ddjurn' 
dd iniks^ 
d doo' 
dd vd7ise\ 
dd vlze' 
dffare' 
affekt 
af fiks' 
af fliktf 
affrd' 
af frlte' 



af front 


dffrunif 


a float 


a note' . 


a foot 


dfuf 


a fraid 

• 


dfr^c^ 


a gam 


d gen' 


a gainst 


d genst 


ag gress 


dg gres' 


a ghast 


d gdsf 


a gone 


d gon' 
died' 


a head 


a lack 


d Idkf 


al caid 


dl kdde' * 


al cove 


^dl kove' 


a light 


d lite' 


al lay 


dllaf < 


al lege 


dl ledje' 


al low 


dl loil' 


al loy 


dl Ide' 


ally 


dill' 


a main 


d mane' 


a merce 


d mers' 


a iiiong 


d mung' 


a nmse 


d muze' 


an nex 


dn neks' 


an noy 


dn nod 


an tiquo 


dn teek' 


a pace 


d pose! 


a peak 


a peke' 


ap pal 


dp pall' 


ap peal 


dp pele' 


ap pear 


dp pere' 


ap pease 


dp peze' 


ap pend 


dp pend' 


ap plaud 


dp pldwd^ 


apply 


dp pll' 


ap praise 


dp prdze' 


ap prove 


dp prdov^ 


READING. 





(Lesson 2.) 
Dialogue, ^c, — Gold, Sfilver, Plattna, ^c. 

Jcme, I hope^, mother^, you will not forget to tell us some* 
thing about gold' and silver\. 

Ma, You mean', I suppose/, to have me speak of the metalS 
in general\* I must begin by observing that metals are distin- 
Ijiteljed from all other subs^nces', by /our distlncX ^•aX\^AR&\% 

16* 
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weighty, opacityy, and brilliancy^, and the property of conducting 
the electric fluid, called lightningv. 

Mary, I suppose I know what you meany; you refer to the 
long rods of iron which are set up by ^e side of buildings to 
protect them from lightningv. 

Ma. I do\, my childy ; and since you have been so apt^, it will 
give me pleasure to inform yon that the lightnirig- rodJ^ is a dis* 
covery of the seventeenth century, by our esteemed country- 
man', Dr. Benjamin Franklin\. 

Jane. But now for the met<ds\ j you said they were heavyv, 
opaque', and brillianty. 

Ma. Yes\ ; and they have some otJier propertiesy; all of which 
contribute to render them greatly useful for the purposes of 
common life', and the different artsy. Goldy, silvery, and platina', 
are called noble metalsy ; because they cannot be altered by firey 
or airy. Platina is the heaviest metal knowny ; it is 23 times 
the weight of pure watery ; gold is 19 times, quick silver, lOj- 
timesy, lead 11-J- times', and silver 10^- times the wtight of watery^ 

Mary. Where are the metals found y, mammay? 

Ma. The noble metals are most abundant in Americay ; iron 
is f€^uid in almost every part of the worldy ; and lead, tin, &c, 
are very abundant both in Europe' and Americay. 

(Lesson 3.) arithmetic. 
Proportion^ or tJie Bule of Three. 

Note I. This rule is nothin^nore than the application of the. two grand 
eperative principles in arithmetic to the solution of certain useful prob- 
lems or practical questions. It is called proportion, because there is an 
actual relative proportion existing between the ffiven terms ; and it is cal- 
led the Rule of Three, because three terms are always given or implied in 
each question by which a fourth term or answer is found. It is sometimes 
called the Golden Rule, in consequence of its great truth, utility, and al- 
most universal application. This rule consists of two parts : Single prof* 
portion and Double proportion. 

Singh Proportion. 

In Single Proportion, three terms are always given in eacli 
proposition by which a fourth term is discovered. 

Of the three given terms, two are of the nature of a supposi- 
tion, and the other of a demand. | 

The term which makes the demand, is always of the same 
name and kind with the answer or fourth term. Thus : Sup- 
pose 6^ apples cost 9 cents, then what is the cost of .12 apples? 
The characters which imply proportion, are these jr— : : : : 
Thus : as 6 apples : is to 12 apples : : so is ,9 cts. : 18 cts. 

Note 2. It has been common to arrange the given terms in proportioa 
in such a way as to require two distinct modes of stating* questions, and 
also two modes of working them. One termed the Rule of Three Direct 
and the other, the Rule of Three Inverse.. These useless distinctions jsay 
be avoided, and the obscurity and labour ^reatiy abridged by adopting 
one general rule, and makii^ ^l propositions coacur with tA9 Rdfi n 
Three Direct* 
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(LqSSOn 4.) GRAMHAE. 

Estercisea in parking. 
: 20. Intransitive and neuter verbs, may have the same^ 
nouns and pronouns, both before them and after them, 
i the nouns and pronouns imply the same thing, or stand 
sitimi. As, Mary is the girl who studies hard. In this 
5, ike nowns Mary and girl, imply the same thing. 
'sf, is the nominative case to the neuter verb is ; and 
er, i^in the same case after the verb, and irtapposi- 
Ihe first Rule 20. I am he whom you caQ. We are 
10 played at ball. It appears to be he who wrote the 
They at first took it to be her, but soon found it was not - 
[e is the man whom we took him to be. He is called 
She was named Mary. His name shall be Immanuel. 
as the father of the family ; or, he seems to be the father 
Eunily. We are they. 



(Lesson 

a rite* 
a rOze' 
d rousse' 
as send' 
as sentf 
as kribe' 
a sku' 
d skwint 
as sale' 
as salt' 
as sa^ • 
as sine' 
as swdje' 
ash shUre^ 
d 8tr& 
at tdtsh' 
dttdhf 
at tame' 
dt tdnif 
at trdkt' 
dvdle' 
d vdnf 
d venge' 
a vou' 
d wdte' 
a wake' 
dw& 
dnf 
kd bdif 
kdjGie 



5.) spEi;i.iNO. 

chas tise 
col ate 
col lect 
com bine 
com mit 
com mix 
com pare' 
com peer 
com pel 
com pile 
com ply 
com port 
com press 
con ceal 
concede 
coh ceit 
con sent 
con cern 
con cise 
con cur 
eon demn- 
con dign 
con dole 
con duce 
con duct 
qonfer 
con fess 
con fide 
con fine 
con firm 

ooaflict? 



Chastize' 
kol late^ 
kol lekt' 
kom bine' 
kom niif 
kom miks' 
kom pare' 
kom peer^ 
kom per 
kom pilef 
kom pW 
kom porif 
kom pres' 
kon sele' 
kon side' 
kon sete' 
konsenf 
kon sern^ 
kon si8& 
kon kUcr* 
kon dem^ 
kon dine' 
kon dole' 
kon duse^ 
kon dukf 
kon fur^ 
kon fes' 
kon fldo' 
kon fine 
konfirm^ 
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Ca nal 


led itdV 


con form 


Canine 


kd nvn^ 


con front 


eanoe 


kd nd^' 


con fuse 


Ca rduse 


kd rouzef 


con geal 


eash ier 


kdsh eef 


con join 


ca tarrh 


kdtar' 


con jure 


Chamois. 


shd rnM 


con nect 



km farm! 
kon frunt' 
km fuze 
km jeeU 
konjdin/ 
kon jure' 
kon neklf 

(Lesson 6.) reading. 
Dialogue^ ^. — Steel, Needles, Pins, ^c. 

Mary, Mamma', which is the most useful Of all the metalsx? 

Ma, Irony; and it is probably the most plentyv; therefore', 
cheapv; few of the mechanic arts could be carried on without it\. 

Jane. I think I have been told.that steel is made of ironv 

Ma. It is\; for this purpose', a bar of iron is buried in char- 
coal', and kept in an intense heat for a given time', which changes 
the iron to steel\. In making cast iron', the metal passes 
through the state of steelv 

Mary, Mamma', are not needles and pins' made of steel'? I 
thotiffht they were'. 

iWa. Needles are'; but pins are made of brass wire\; and after- 
Wards whitened by being immersed in a solution of tin and lees', 
or the dregs of wine\. Few objects can be more amusing than a 
view of a pin manufactoryy. Each pin passes through the hands 
of twenty-five personsy. These unitedly', can make one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand pins in one dayy; whereas', one man', 
taking the rough metal', and going through the ^^hole process 
himself, would hardly complete one pin a dayy; so much is 
gained by the division of laboury. 

Mary, How many hundred pins have I wasted', without once 
thinking how much trouble and labour it required to make 
themy. 

Ma. Now you know something of their wortji', and the pains 
bestowed upon making them', I hope you will be more thought- 
ful',, and more carefuly. A giddy carelessness', my child', always 
leads to some evily; whereas a thoughtful and reasonable pru- 
dence', ever tends to promote some goody. 
I Jane, We will try and be content with this account of pin 
making', until we have the pleasure of going with you to visit a 
.manufactory. 

(Lesson 7.) arithmetic. 
Single Proportion. 

RuiB 1. Put that term which is of the same name and kini 
with that of the ianswer, in the 3d place, for a multiplier. 

2. Then, if, from the nature of the question, the fourth termor 
'*n$wer, must be more than the 3d term j place the larger of Ae 
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mainihgr terms in tke 3d plaee for a nmlt^icand, tiid the 
n the 1st place tar a divisdr: 

lultiply the 2d and Sd terms together, and divide the 
;tby the let, and the quotient will ti the tsue answar. 
s : If 6 apples cost Qkeents, what will twdve apples cost? 

12 3 4 2 3 14 

s 6 : 12 : : 9 : 18 Then, 12x9=10^+6=18 Am. 

i 1. In this question, 9 centa^ i&^f the same name and Idnd with the 
and stands in the 3d place ; the answer must be more than the 3d 
K^ausC) 12 apples will, at the same rate, cost more than 6 ; therefor^ 
pies the 2d pmce, and the remaining term, 6, the 1st pl^ce. Then, 
iplied by 9, equals 108 ; which, divided by 6, gives 18 ce^ita,. the 
in the same name and kind with the Sd-term. 

. When^from the nature of the question, the fourth term 
wer must be less than the third term, then the smaller 
two remaining' terms must have the second place, arid 
'gery thefirsft place, 
s : If 18 cents buy 12 apples,, how maay will 9 cents buy ? 

1234 23 i4 

L8 : 9 : : 12 : 6, Then, 9x12=^08+18=6 Ans.. 

I 2. Here the answer is in apples, and the third term is in apples, 
^ause 9 cents, at an equal rate, will buy less than 18 cents, the an- 
lU be less than the 3d term ; therefore 9, the smaller of the remain- 
ns, takes the 2d plax^e, and 18, the lars^r, the'^lst place.. Hence, it 
ntfrom both examples, that a large multiplier, and a small divisor, 
is a large quotient ; while a small multiplier, and a large divisor,^ 
small quotient. All questions in Single Proportion may be stated: 
'k^d in the above mode. 

(Lesson 8.) ora^mmar.. , 

Exercises in Parsing. 

.E 21. The Infinitive mood or part of a sentence, may be 
the subject of a verb, and it Is always in the third person^ 
ir number ; as, to be idle, is sinful. Here^to be idle, is a 
% the infinitive mood, used as the subject of the verb, is ; 
s, is a neuter verb, indicative mood, present time, and 
8 with its subject, to be idle, in the Sd per^son, singular 
ir, rule 1. Not to mourn at all, is a mark of insensi- 
To read is useful. To ride is healthy.. Reading good 
improves the mind. To eiT is human. 

. The infinitive mood or part of a sentence, may be 
the object of a transitive vero, or a present paHiciple ; as: 
s love to play. Mary begins to write. She is learning to 
He is trying to skate. Learn of the mole to plough ; of 
)rm to weave ; of the dove to be constant ;, of the bee to be 
rious, and of the ant to be provident. 

(Lesson 9.) spelling. 

e en shiere' ga zette gdzef 

I in tvM gaz on £dz 66u' 

3 entisd hussar nAzzit' 
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entomb 
en trance 
en treat 
escape 
essay- 
ex act 
exalt 
excel 
ex cept 
excess 
15X cite 
ex elude 
ex cuse 
ex empt 
ex ert 
ex hale 
ex hoi*t 
ex ile 
ex ist 
ex pand 
ex pect 
ex pel 
ex pend 
ex pert 
ex pire 
ex plain 
ex plode 
ex ploit 
ex plore 
ex port 
ex pose 
ex press 
ex tend 
ex tol 
ex tort 
ex tract 
ex ude 
ex ult 



entddm' 
en trdnsef 
(Sn trete' 
is kape' 
essd 
egzdkt 

fzdlt 
seV 
ek sept ' 
&c ses' 
iksite' 
eJea klude' 
iks kuzef 
egzemplf 
egzerf 
igz hale' 
egzhdrf 
^gz zile' 
egzistf 
eispdnd' 
eks pekf 
eks per 
eks pcnd' 
eks pert 
eks pire' 
eks plane' 
, eks plode' 
ekspldif 
eks plor^ 
eks porf^ 
6ks pOse' 
dks pres' 
eks tend' 
eks tol' ' 
eks tort' 
eks trdkf 
eks ude' 



il lapse 
im brue 
imbue 
im pair 
im pearl 
im ply 
im pose 
im press 
im prove 
in case 
in elude 
in crease 
in cur 
in debt 
in diet 
in dow 
in duce 
in duct 
in dulge 
in feet 
in firm 
in fleet 
in fliel 
in friugc 
in fuse 
in gtdph 
in lay 
in quire 
in spect 
in stead 
in still 
in struct 
in tomb 
in trench 
in trude 
in volve 
in wrap 



Uldps^ 
im brdd' 
imbuf 
inipare' 
imperl' 
impli' 
impOze' 
im pres' 
im prodv' 
inkdse' 
in klude' 
in krcse' 
in kur' 
in detf 
in dite' 
in ddu' 
in ditse' 
indukt' 
in dxdje' 
infekt 
in ferm 
inflekf 
infiikf 
infrinje' 
in fuze' 
ingulf 
in Id' 
in kioire' 
in spekif 
in sted 
instW 
in struktf 
in toom' 
in trensh' 
in trodd' 
in volv' 
in rap' 



egzvXt 

(Lesson 10.) reading. 
Dialogue^ dfc.-^On Fire, ^c. 

Ma. Mary', my dear', move further from the firex. It is un- 
wholesome and dangerous to sit too near the fender^ 

Mary, But', mamma', I am so coldsj I feel as though I wanted 
to get still nearer\. 

Ma, If you are so cold', get up and jump about the roomv it 
will circulate the blood', and make you comfortably warm^' 
whereas', the fire', as you now sit', scorches one side' while the 
a/iicr 5/ziKera with cold chillsv, > uoiu^ 
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Jtane, That is very tnie\; I seldom take a walk', ev^ on the 
^dest days we .have', but I am warmer than by sitting close to 
the fire\. 

Mo^y. But the blazing wood is so inviting', and so cheerful', 
that I can hardly refrain from drawing close to it\. 

Ma. Remember', my child', how many fatal accidents have 
happened from venturing too near an inviting blazev 

Jane, Yes\; poor Miss Foster always comes 'into my mind', 
when I hear of accidents by fire\. 

Mary. Miss Foster'! I am sure I have nevet* heard of her\; will 
you be so kind as to tell me about her'? 

Ma. Miss Foster was about Jane's age\; a healthy', happy 
girl\; cheerful and gay', and surrounded by many dear and 
tender relations\. Many and oft wefe the times that her anxious 
mother warned her of ti.e danf?er of sitting too near the fire\. 
Sometimes the giddy girl would laugh at her fearsv, but sel- 
dom Would she regard her admonition', or move from the 
dangerv. 

Jane. Poor thoughtless child\! T feel now as though I wanted 
to take hold of her', and draw her away from the iire\. 

Ma. Her error is a very common one\; — many people think 
they are safe', while engnij' d in the very act by which others 
have suffered\; and', when too late', have found their mistake to 
their cost\. 

Jaiie. Poor Miss Foster found to her cost', that she could not 
always escape\. 

Ma. Ineeed she did\! While reading', intently', close by the 
fire', a coal fell on her muslin frock', and in a moment she was 
wrapped in a blaze\. 

(Lesson II.) arithmetic. 

Single Proportion. 

Note 1. It eometimes nappene that the given terms in proportion, are of 
several names, or compound terms ; a«, pounds, shillings, pence, &c. ; in 
\yhich case, the Ist ana 2d terms must both be reduced to their lowes^ or 
some convenient and like name, and the 3d term to its lowest, or some 
convenient name. Then the 4th term, or answer, will appear in the same 
name and of the same kind with the 3d term. This, nowevcr, can be 
brought back, by reduction, to any required compound terms. 

Note 2. Remember, that to bring a nigh name to a low one, you mtisl 
)nuUiply the higher name by as many of the lower as equals one of the 
iiigher. And to bring a low name to a high one, divide the low name by 
as many of itself as equals one of the high name. These two directly op' 
posite principals control every operation in the reduction of compound 
terms. (See reduction, ascending and descending.) 

If 2cwt. 1 qr. of sugar bring £6- 12, what will 12 cwt. bring? 
4 20 4 

9qrs. 1329. 48qrs. 

12 3 4 
As 9 : 48 : 132 : 704, for, 132x48=6336-i-9i=704il.-^20=r.£5i5-^. ^lis. 
Note 3. It matters not whether lite 2d termbe u^tVp'&Q^Vs O:^'^^^^ o^ 



ihetd by ihe 2d, mAy let one of them be multiplied by the oter, aiid the 
product'divided by the 1st; the quotient wUI be the answer. 

1. If 4 cords of wood cost 8 dollars, what will 16 cords cost? 

12 3 4 

As, 4 : 16 : : 8 : 32 ; for, 16x8=128-h4=$32. Ans. 

As, 32 : 16 : : 8 : 4. 16x8=128-^-32=4, proof. 

Obs. 1. It may be observed, that of the four terms employed 
in the proposition, two are ref erred to wood, and two to mo- 
aiey. And that they are proportionate; thai is, as wood is to 
wood, so is money to monsy s or, , as wood is to money, so is 
wood to money. 

Obs. 2. The principles upon which proportion is founded, 
may be thus illustrated. 

^ four numbers are proportional, the product of the ex- 
tremes, is equal to the product of the means. Therefore, a di- 
vision, either of the product qf the extremes, or of the product 
<jf the mean^, by the first extreme, will give the other extreme. 

Thus: as4:8:: 16:32. 

And 32x4=128, the product of the extremes. 
And 8x16=128, the product of the means. 

Now the last product divided by the first extreme, (128-s4= 
32,) gives the other extreme, andthenrst product divided by 
the first mean, (128^^=16,) gives the other mewn. Henee, 
the propiriety of multiplying the 2d and dd term^ together, 
■ana dividing the product 5y the first term, 

(Lesson 12.) grammar. 

Exerc}S^s in Parsing. 

VivVR 22. When«L noun or pronoun is used befoire the present 
participle, and is the subject of no verb, it is in the nominative 
case absolute. As, the boy being hurt, the people sent for a 
'Coach, and he rode home. In this example, the noun, boy, is 
put before the present participle, being, independent ofaw^ 
i)erb, hence, in the nominative case absolute j for it is go- 
verned by no word in the sentence. 

The storm abating, the party took up their Ime of march. He 
being sKk, the doctor was called. TTie tree falling, the horse 
took fright. She singing, the birds were charmed: TTie house 
burning, the family fled. The sun rising, the day was fine. The 
rain falling in torrents, the whole country was flooded. He hav- 
ing submitted his cause, the court gave judgiHent 

(Lesson ld») spelling. 

rac koon rdk k6^' 

ra gout rd g6& 

subject subjekf 

sub serve siib sirf/ 

sub tract aUb trdkt 

«uc ceed sijik se^ff 



ma tjhine 


md sheeiC 


main tain 


men tdne' 


ma rine 


md reen* 


mis call 


mis kdwU 


miscast 


miskdef 


misdo 


mis dM 
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mis doubt 
misgive 
mis lead 
mis spend 
mis rule 
mis use 
oh lique 
ob scene 
ob serve 
ob struct 
ob tain 

* obtrude 
oc cult 
oc cur 
op pose 
op press 
perceive 
perplex 
pol tron 
poB sess 
pur vey 

- qua drille 



mis ddiU* 
mis gW 
mis IBde' 
mis spends 
mis rodV 
mis uze^ 
ob llke[ ^ 
ob scerC' 
6b zert'^ 
6b strukt' 
6b tan^ 
6b trddd' 
ok kiiZt 
ok kiir' 
6p pOze' 
op pres* 
per seve' 
per pleks' 
'pol troon' 
poz zes' 
P%r x>a' 
kd drU' 



sue cess 
suf fi^e 
sur mise 
sur pass 
sur prise 
sur tout 
sur vey 
sus pect 
sus tain 
trd duce 
tram^act- ' 
trans fix 
un blown 
j^ .U3 bought 
***- :mi^Ba9e 
tm'caiight 
^un chain 
un clasp 
un clean * 
un clew 
un clog 
un close 



suk ses' 
suffize' , 
sur mlze' 
sur pds' 
sHr prize' 
sur toot 
sur vd' 
sus pekf 
sus tdnc'- 
trd duce' 
trdns dkt' 
trdnsfiJcs' 
iiribldne' 
■ Un bdwif 
iCn kdse' 
U7i. kdjvf 
• un tshdn^ 
unkldsp' 
un klene' 
inn, klu' 
Un klog' 
un klOze' 



(Lesson 14.) reading^ < 

Dialogue] 4^. — Dea(h of Miss Foster, 

Mary- Was there no one in the room to assist in putting the 
fireout^? 

Ma. Yesv; Mr younger sister was therey; but her frigl^ was 
such •^t she could render no assistancev; she stood shrieking by -^ 
the side of the sufferer^. '' . y i ' 

Jane. Oh ! what a scene\ ; what c^gony the ill fated girl must 
haveieltVboth of ftorfy^and mind\! 

Ma, And yet it is 'nothing more tlmn your sister Mary may 
reallsev, if she continues her imprudent habit of nniuiog close to 
the fire'. 

-Mary, Oh ! indeed, mamma ! I-hope I am not destined to suf- 
fer such a death'. 

Ma, Why', my child', if you expose yourself as others havo 
dwie', you lay yourself open to the visitations which others ha^e 
met\. Like ot1iers(^ you are mprtalx ; like others^, you are stjn^i - 
ble to pain', and liable to accidentx; why', therefore', should yoii 
not', like o/Aer^', pay. the penalty due to rashness' and disoUe- 
dience\ ? 

Mary, But',* mammaVI will', indeed^, try to obey you', an«l 
keepuway from the fire^. Now go on with the storysj if j;o\i 
pl^. 
'JUk. The shrieks of the two girls reached the ears of a scxn^scv. 
in an adjoining room', who ran to their asslslttuc^v ^\\Nv %x^«x 
presence of mind^j she snatched Uie 1[ie^tX\v xvxi,\ \imw^^ ^ 
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round the sufficing gtrl^, and extinguished the flamasx. But, alas l 
the relief came ^oa late\. All that could be done by medical and 
8urgi(^ aid'^ was done, but to no eflfect\ ; after suffering for about 
twelve hours the most heart-rending tortures^, she resigned her 

breathv 

(Lesson 15.) arithmetic. . 

PrcLctical Exercises in Single Proportion. 

I. 81 cents will purchase 2 bushels of corn; what will $^15 
buy? Ans, 777 bu. 3 p. 

?. $40.96 purchased 72yds of broad cloth; what will 9 yds 
of it cost? • Ans, $6,12. 

3. 60 cents will buy 7 lbs. of sugar; how many pounds will 
$6.38 buy ? . ' ,. ' Ans. 89 lbs." 5 oz. . 

4. $9.76 will biiy ,12 yards ofddll!^ how many yards will $150 
buy? - '. /.5. 184-1-3. 

, 5. £1-8 will buy 16 lbs. of loaf sugar, what will 112 lbs. cost? 

Ans. £9-16. 

6. £9 - 16 will buy 112 lbs. loaf sugar, what, will 28s. buy ? 

' " Ans. 161bs. 

7. A. spends 7d. a day for rum ;^^.jpvhat is that for 365 days, or 
one year ? As 1 : 365 : : 7 : 2555dr Ans. £10 - 12 - 11. 

Obs. i. In this question^ the first term is one day; and as 
one will not divide, th£ operation is resolved in simple multi- 
plication ; for, 36^x7=2555^.-^-12 and 20=£10- 12- 11. Ans. 

8.. A. spends £10 - 12 - 11,- for rum, in 365 days ; What is 4hat 
for one day ? 

At 366 : I : 1 10 - 12 - 1 l=2555d. : 7d. ^ Ans. 7d. 

Ob^^2., Here the 2d term is onp,, aiidthe opcrcbion resolves 

i^elf into simple division ; for, 25^6-^3^=7, ^e ans^r. 

^Henc^, when the Is^ termjs o'fte, the answer is obtained by 

multiplying ; and lohen tJie ^rf term is one, the answer is oh^ 

tained by division. 

9. A.'s yearly income is $300, what is that for one day ? 

As 365 : 1 : : 300 : 82. ' ' Ans. 82 cents. ' 

10. B. sold his com for 59 cents a bushel; what does he get for 
24 bushels? - As 1 : 24 : : 69 : 14.16. Ans. $14.16* 

II. C. bought cheese at 7f cents a pound; what did hfe give for 
156 lbs. ' -/Ins. #11.70. 

(Lesson 16.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

RtJLE 2^. The verb in the infinitive mood may be used with- 
out any dependence on any governing word; and it is then call- 
ed the Infinitive Mood absolute. As, To confess the truth, he 
M'as in fault. In this example, the phrase, to confess the triitJu . 
• is parsed in connexion, by saying it is the infinitive mooi 
absolute. 
To be plain, he left his ^Yor\:\mdone. To be short, let him 
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bring it To-,Iaya^de jesting, he was dangeroiyly ill. To be 
up with you, he took it - 

Note. The nominative case absolute, the nominative case independent, 
ttod the infinitive mood absolute, are all manifestly different. 

To flattefa man, raises his vanity. To respect yourself, is to 
respect mankind. . He knowing the fact, his pride was moved. 
If he is loved, let h^m return it in good faith. Should he return 
it, the object will be grateful. He has been at home these two 
hours, and he was seen by the boy. I tell you, my friend, goon. 
To be candid, I bid you go on. Having , heard the cause, the 
court adjourned. Pursusintjto orders, he marched his men up 
the hill, on the south Side; by the • fort, near the summit. The 

f round was taken agreeably to opd^s. Ttie sun rises, and it is 
ay. The sun .sets, and it i^ nfeht. ^ 





(Lesson 17. 


) SPELLING. 


1 • 


un coil 


un fcoU' 


un seal 


iin sele' 


un couth 


un kootK 


un slain 


na sldne' 


un curh 


un kwrV 


un sought 


Un sdwf 


un deck 


un dek' 


un sown 


Un sonc' 


un do ' 


un d6& Ar 
iin dun' T 


un staid 


un stdde' 


un done 


un struck 


Un sij'ick' 


un dress 


un dres' ' 


4in sure 


Un sliure 


un due 


un du' 


un taught 


iin tdwtf 


un firm 


unfefm* 


un teach 


Un tetsh' 


««n fix 


unfik^' 


unthread 


Un Vhred' 


"^un fought 


unfawt* 


un tie * . 


Unti' 


/TUi gain 


un gdne* ^ *'■ 


un Iread 


Un tiie& 


mi, glue 


un glu' 
t . un nerd' 


un tfne r 


untrW^ 


unjlt^rd 


un veil 


iin r>ale' 


nn" hinge 


un hlnje' 


^ pn well 


im weV ' 


un kind 


un ki/lnd' 


un wise 


im wlze' 


im known 


un none' 


un WTung 


im rv/nff* 
un bare 


un lace 


un lose' 


un bcaY 


.. un latch 


im IdtsN ^ 


un braid 


Un brade' 


un learn 


un lern' 


un cast 


iin kdsf 


^un less 


un lis' 


un hoard ' 


Un hOrd' 


un load 


un lode' 


up on 


Up pon' 


. un h)ck. 


un 16k' 


up raise 


Up raze' 


un meant 


un ment' 


up rear 


up reref 


im mixt 


- un miksf 


upviise 


up nze' 


un mould 


unmold' 


up rolise 


Up raiize' 


un nerve 


im nerv' 


weil born 


wel born' 


un pack 


un pdk' 


well bred 


wel bred' 


unpaid 


Un pade' 


well niet 


wel rneif 


un reave 


Un reve' 


with air 


' withdi: 


unrol 


Un role' 


yourself 


yiira&f 


unsaid 


imaed' 
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(Lesson 18.) rhadikg. * 
Reflections ; Cotton Plant, ^c» 

Mary. Oh !, mamma, I s}iall never forget this story ^. How tlie 
poor girl must have siiffered\ ! Wliat a change in^all her hope? 
and prospects', in the space of twelve short hoursy ! Tlie thought 
makes me dread thefirev 

Ma. I hope', my daughter', the remembrance of this sad ca- ' 
tastrophe will lead yoi^ to avoid the risk of a like painful disas- 
ter\. ■ , 

Jane. Muslins and caJicoes are so very easily set on fire', and 
they burn so quick', that for children they must be dangerous 
clothnig\. : . 

Ma. They certainly are\ ; and yet no fabric is more generally 
w^orn\. \l'{s SQ alfandant and cheap', that the poor find it more 
convenient than any other fabriex. 

Mary. I suppose cotton is the material ol which muslins and 
calicoes are niadex ; where does it grow\ ? 

Ma. It grows In Asia\, Africa', and Americav. Some of the 
cotton plants are annual^x; that i§, they live but for one seasonxj 
others arc peremiials', and live many seasdnsv. These are 
pruned', and not allowed to gro^ffttidve four^or five feet high\. 
The pods in which the cotton is enclosed, are gathered twke a 
yearv ; jn November' and inFebruaryx. These pods are general- 
ly as large as a good sized applev ; and, when picked', they are 
dried in the sun\. When dry', and the outer husks are taken off', 
and the seeds taken out by a mill', then the cottcm is picked 
clean l^ womeny, packed % la^gei sacks', and sent to m^rketv 



^* • . . ,»• 



(Lesson 19.) arithmetic. - 
PracticahUxerdses ik.^ngh Proportion. 

12. If 103gails. of molasses cost £17 - 4 - 8 ; what will 1 gallon 
cost? ' Ans. £0-3-4 

13. A. failed in trade, and ovved $29475, his effects sold for 
$21894-03 ; what will he pay on th^ dollar? 4ns. $9.74.2. 

14. B. c^oiwpounded with his creditors for £0 - 12 - 6 on the 
£ ; what will £1000 draw ? Ans. £025:r 

15. C's. income is $^890. 15 a year ; how much may he spend 
each day, ^nd lay by $120 ? . Ans. 2.11. 

16. D*s. yearly inccime was $1333, and he spent $2.14, each 
day ; what did he lay by ?' * Ans. $551.90. 

17. £. bought a (arm. of 225 acres, at $43.75 an acre ; what 
was the whole cost? -4^5;. $984a75. 

18. D. is worth $178067, ^nd is taxed 12 cents on a dollar ; to 
what does the tax amount ? ' Ans. $214.40. 

19. F. bought 17cwt. 3qrs. ITlbs. of toha«^ for ^^0.80 i what 
did he pay for an ounce? 4ns, I omU 
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(Lesson 20.) grajimar. 
Ellipsis* 

Note. Ellipsis implies the omlBsion of a word or worda, by whicb unne- 
cessary and disagreeable repetitions are avoided, while the sense is render- 
ed sufficiently obvious. Thus: — By saying Joseph is a learned nian, 
and Joseph is a wise man, and Joseph is a happy man, the repetition ox 
the noun Joi^ph becomes tedious ana offensive ; — this may be remedied 
by efqploying* Ellipsis. Thus : Joseph is a learned, wise, and happy man. 
Almost all compound sentences are more or less elliptical^; but in parsing*, 
the words must be supplied. Whenever the omission of words tends to 
weaken the strength of a sentence, or obscure its meaning', they should be 
expressed in full. 

Thus: — Joseph will pardon who opposes his wishes — th« 
omission of the pronoun, hiniy after, the verb, pardon, obscures 
the sense. A beautiful field and trees, is also improper ; for con- 
junctions connect nouns in the same limitations j-hence, by sup- 
plying the ellipsis, the sentence would read thus. A beautiful 
field, and a beautiful trees. 

I^xercises in Parsings 

Note. In the following* exercises, the same woid b(MX)me8, in different 
relations} a different part of speech. 

The sun was pleasant, and the day was calm< After a storm, 
comes a calni. He subdued passion and calmed it. A little, with 
content, is better than much with f?trife. I>etter is a little, with 
peace, than a great deal with war. The p^y and dis^r^olute think 
little of approaching misery. A little thought might set him 
right. He -is out of danger, yet he still fears. Fair g©esfar. 
The fair was held at. Boston. 

Questions on the 23(Z Chapter. , 



- Arithmetical Exercises, 
Lesson 3i 

1. What is the subject of this les- 

son! 

2. What is remarked of this rule 1 

3. Why called proportion 7 

4. Why the rule of three 7 

5. Why the ff olden rule 7 
(}. How is it divided 7 

7. Describe single proport on 7 

8. What' of th^ three tern it? 7 

9. What of the term of demand 7 

10, How is proportion illuslr^^ted 7 

1 1. Wliat of the note in relation 7 

Lessen 7. 
1. Tlie Isi step in the rule for sta- 
ting 7 
?» What the 2d step? 3d st6p ?■ 

3. How illustrated 7 What of the 

note 7 

4. What of the observation 1 
^ tow !• it illustrated T 

6. >\Aiat ofthc2dnote7 

16* 



Lesson 11. 
1. What the subject of this lesson? 
-2. What of the Ist liote, &e, 7 

3. What of the 2d note, Ac, • 

4. Point out the illustt ation. 

5. Wliat of the 3d note, <&c. 7 
6.. The Ist obs. 7 2d ol». 7 

LEb&ON 15. 

1. What the object of this lesson 1 

2. What of the r8t(ibs.7 

3. What of the 2d obs. 7 

4. What do you learn from both? 
Grammatical Exercises. 

4^,E6SON 4. 

1 . To what does this lesson refer T 

2. W hat the 20th rule of syntax 7 

3. How is it illustrated 7 
Les^ox 8. 

1. What is the 2 1 at rule of syntax? 

2. How is it iUuRtrated '.' 

3. What of the obs. subjoined? 
Lesson 12. 

1 . What is the 22d rule of ffjrAaat.'V- 

2. Hctw is \K VlVgiSltdX&(i'\ 



isci 
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3. What do you lean%.t;tttxtt^ 

L9B30N 16. 

1. What is the 23d rule of syntacxi 

2. How is'it mtwtmted'J 

3. What of the subjoined note? 



Lesson 20. 
1. To what does this lesson refer? 
2; What is ellipsis 7 

3. How is it illuBtrated?^ 

4. What of the subjoined note? 



CHAPTER xxrsr ' 

(Lesson L) spelling. 

Words of two syllables; accent on the first; 
a bie -'^' w;„^ K, 



1 



a corn 

, a ere. 

. aged 
a gent 

,,aid ance 
aider 
aid less 
ail ment 
ail ing 

'al ien . 
h1 ish 
an cient 
an gel 
a ziire 
ba "by . 
bai liff 
bakef 
base ly 
base ness 
ba sin 
bea con 
bea gle 
bea my 
beard ed 
beard less 
beard ing 
beast ish 
beast ly 
bea ten 
bea ver 
beau ish 
beau ty 
l^e tie 
be som 
bind er 
bi ler 
bla mer 
A>la zer 
Na son 
i>lenk /jeB3 



a'bl 
~d'kdr4i 
d'kur 
d'jed 
d'jent 
dde'dnse 
. dde'ur 
ddeles 
dil'ment 
ale'ing 
al'y6n 
dle'ish 
dne'tshdnt 
dne'jeU 
d'zhure 
h&be 
h&lif 
h&kur 
bdsele 
bdse'nes 
bd'sp 
be'kn 
be'gl 
be'mc 
beerd'ed 
beerd'l^s 
beerd'ins*^ 
beed'ish 
heestib 
be'tn 
be'vur 
b&m 
bfi'te 
bee'tl 
be'zum 
blmHur 
bttiir 
bld'miir 
bld'zuv 
bld'zn 
bleke'n^ 



blind ly 
blind ness 
blue ly 
blue ness 
board er 
boast er 
boast ful 
boat man 
boat swain 
bo hea 
boldly 
bold n^ss 
bolt er 
bolt head 
^It sprit 
bone laee 
bonelei» 
bo ny 
bo rax 
bow ler 
bow man 
bowstring 
brace let , 
brazier 
brave ly 
bra zen 
brea ker 
^bree zy 
bri die 
brief ly 
brief ness 
bri er 
bright en 
brightly , 
bri ny 
bro ken 
bugle 
buy er 
by room 
bv street 



tov^elsjong 
blind^le 
blind'nes 
blvfl6 
blu'nes 
bdr'dur 
bost'ur 
bdsfful 
bote man 
b&sn 
bc'ke 

bdktnes ' 

bdUfkM 
b&w'sprU 

h&nS 

h6'rdkB 

bo'lur 

b&mdn 

hdstring 

btdse'let 

brafzMir 

brdt>€'le 

brd^zn 

brctic'ur 

bri'ze 

bn'dl 

bre^U 

breefnis 

brVur 

bri'tn 

bril'le 

bj^l'ne 

brO'kn 

bu'fl 

tfi'ur 

bl'rdajn 

H'sfreei 



f . • • ■ ■ ■ ' '• 

(Lesson %) /reai^ino. 
Dialogm^ 4^ — Preptpraiwn of Cotton, f c. 

Mara, lM[amma<^, I have been thinkmg that the lsil)oiir of piek- 
ingaBd cleaning cotton', must be a ^w and tasteless employ-f 
mentx ; and tet it must tequire the time of a great many wo- 
nienv But what course does the cotton take', after it is packed 
for msorketv ? 

ikfa. It is exported to foreign countries', and committed to the 
hands of the manu/acturerv Cotton constitutes an article of 'van- 
mense tradev \ it employs a vast cash capital', .and gives encou- 
ragement to many thousands of industrious men\, women', and 
childrenv z 

•^ane. Yes\; for the raw nuiterial must be pickedy, carded', 
spunv, wove' and bleachedv, before it comes into our hand'. Per- 
haps', mother', you will \eU us something of the manufactory of 
this articlev ? 

Ma. I would most cheerfully', had I the least hopes #f.4naking 
you understand it\. I'chii only say it passes through a great 
variety of operationsv ; and that the machinery', by which .these 
are emcted', is more curious and beautiful than you can imagine\. 

Mary, Machine', I suppose', means an engine\; and eiiq>ort im- 
plies carried put of the country\ ; while import, its opposite', (a 
word which you used just now',) is to bring into a country \. 
Thus, we ^port cotton', and import silks>. 

Afo.'You tare right, M^ryv It give» me pleasure to^see that 
you attend with care to the nice meaning of termsv 

Jafie. Does the machinery go by hand' ? ' 

A/a. Not generally' ; the whole requires an immense pow^erv > 
.. for the production of which', a steam engine is used\. 

Jane, When we visit the factories with you', mamma', you can • 
then explain the engine and machinery so that we shall understand 
ihem\ j-nve will, tlferefore, suspend our inquiries for the presenty 

(LesSOli 3.)- ARITHMETIC. 

BxercUes in Single Proportion. ^ 

90. A staff 4ft. long, castd a shade on level ground, 7ft. ; Ww 
high will a steeple be at the same time, whose shades 188 feet 
long 7 Afl 7 : 198 : : 4 : lia^. Ans. 113ft. 2inch. nearly. 

21. The earth is 360 degrees in circumference, and a degree) 
at the equator^ is 60 geographical miles ; also, the earlh turns on 
her axis every 24 hoen ; now, how far are the people at the 
equator carried at etdi second? Ans. 2 fuiiongB< 

22. A. carried goods from Boston to Sblem, for Ij- cents pr. 
pound, what did he receive on lOcwt. 2 qrs. ? Ans. 917.64. 

23. B. sold wrought silver,, lib. 7oz. 14dwf., at79 cts. an ounce j 
what did he receive 1 ; An8..$ 15.55. 

24. C. sold 53 ells 1 qr. English, at 97J cents a yard, to what 
did the sale amount 1 4.ns. tS^MtyivwYi^. 
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TAUT «.— ^-hShaptbr xxir. 
(Lesscm 4.) oRAMMARi 



Exercises in Paring. 

Joseph has equal knowledge but inferior judgment. He isliis 
inferior in strength, but his superior in prudence. Every being^ 
loves its like. Make a like distribution of both, and behave your- 
self like a man of sound sense. Seek and esteem good company. 
We may go or stay, just- as we like, but we must choose one. 
They try to walk, to sit, to stand, to run, and to lie, but in vain. 
You go to and fro in the world, without end or aim. As fifteen 
is to Siirty, so is €ve to teti. The proportion is as nine to three. 
He acts in proportion to his means. He will pay, for he knows 
the law. It is for his peace. Yesterday was ^ fine day, but to- 
day is still finer. To-morrow shall be as to-day, and more abun- 
dant. Oh ! for bettej days. 

Time pointed t6 a city, vast — , 

'Twas splendid, rich, and bright 5 . . ' 

" "* I saw his years fly swiftly,^ast, 
And on that city light. 





(Lesson 5.) 


SPELLING/ 


■ . ■ '■ 


ca dence 


kd'dense 


• cli max 


klV^rfidks 


cai tiff 


kd'tlf 


close ly 


klose'le 


ca ny 


fcd'ne 


close ness 


"\ klO$e'nes 


ca per 


kd'pUr 
kdret 


clo ser 


kl&^ier 


ca ret 


closure 


klO'zhure 


ceaseless 


sese'les 


cloth ier 


ktoVh'yiir 


ce dar 


se'dur 


cloth ing 


klot'k'ing- 


ceil ing 


sel'ing 


clo ven 


klo'vn 


•ce rate 


se'rdte 


clo ver 


. klo'vur 


ce ruse 


se'rUse 

■ N 


coal pit 


kole'pit 


cha OS 


ka!6s 


coarse ly^ 


korse'le 


chas ten 


tahdse'tn 


coas ter 


kos'tnr 


ehast ly 


tshdste'le 


coax er 


koks'ttr 


ehea pen 


ishe'pn 


CO bait 


. ko'bdlt 


chqap ly 


tsheyie 
ishetur 


CO hort 


kO'Ti^t 


; oiieater 


eold ly 


k(Mle 


cheer ly* 


tsheer'le 


cold ness 


kotd'nes 


ehi der 


tshi'dar 


CO Ion 


k&lon 


chiefly 


tsheefle 


coltish 


kOWish 


chieftain 


takeeftin 
tshc/ke • 


coulter 


kol'tilr 


ehok y 


cour ser 


kOr'swr 


choral 


ko'rdl 


courtier 


fkOrfyer 
k&rt'hke 


cho rus 


k&rvs 


.court like 


chosen 


tsho'zn 


courtly 


kort'le 


ci der 


si'dUr 


• cradle 


^M(i'dl 


ci on 


&,'iin 


era ven 


kr&vn 


ci pher 


t^fur 
kmm'dnt 


crayoa 


. krd'ttn 


claim ant 


era zy 


kr&zr 


ehdm er 


kldm'iStr 


crea^my 


kr^vte 



•- > 



vj^ntn-rr^rfsiJi^Twixxpf. tS6 



iere dctnoe 


kr^d^si 


creep er 


kree'pur 


cri er 


kri'uir 


cri sis 


kn'sis 


cro cos ' 


kro'kus 


cro ny. 


kro'ne 


cy priwB 


si'prus 


ADINA. * '•'^' 





ckimless rkUMl^ 

djiy pit kl&pU 

clay ey kla% 

clear ly ' kUre'le 

cleav er Jde'vur 

cli ent . kli'^ent 

_ cli mate kli'mdte 

<»' ■ 

(Lesson 6. ]r ukadimt^. * 

Dialogue^ <f c.-^ TOc Printing of Calicoes, ^r. 

/anc. A part of the cloth made from cotton'', is appropriated 
to calicoesv; the printing of whJi9hV I should suppose', would 
afford some amusemenJv *.''.' « 

Ma, Many parts Uftlie bperatlon h quite inviting\. The sm?dl 
patterns are im^rmted Hby smaliWotocs', similar to ymx method 
of stamping lettersi\; ^iwilJ^^e larger', are stamped b3f/being im-^ 
pressed with a' rollei*.v "• 

Mwry. H6\v fire Sliirnilure bxmt4 managedy? The large 
hunches of flowers musfbe^^erv dlfficult\. 
' Ma. In l*iose:prints, the outlines are first pade by a stamp or 
roller', and then the cloth is^pread U|ion a* long table', on each 
side of which eftand the painterfl\ ; one't)aints the red', another, 
the Idue^; a third, the greeri^ and a fourth, the yeliowv, Some, 
work the: brown stalky and otheito tiijit the leaves\. 

Mwry. I think', Jane', that employment wonld pleaa^ youv. 

Ma, The noise of the workfolks\, the warmth of the roomv, and 
the smell of the paint', subtract mudi fwmi the pleasure of the 
artist\. As the calico receives the different colours', it passes 
sdohg the table, till the whole piece is finished\, . It is then press- 
.. ed',* mea^ured\, rolled upon aboardx, paarHed', and ready for 
tbarket^. . r 

^ . - - (Lesson 7.^ aAitWmeiic. 

.^ ' Exefcises in Single Prbportton, 

25. 5 horses eat 10 bushljs of cats in one week; how many 
bushels will 35 eat in*a Ifke tttiie. * Aiis. 70 bushels. 

26. A. bought goods to the amount of ^$560,.ftnd gained by the 
sale, Si^90.40 ; how m>ich wtiuld he have gained, had he laid out 
but $150? ' ». ^w;?. J|f5L 

27. 30 men built a wall in 10 days; how many men Will build 
another wall, 4 times as large, in i of the time ? Ans. 600 men. 

28. What is the tax on $S}97, at 10 cents on a dollar ? 

ilws. $i»509.70. 

29. What is the cost of 2cwt. 2qrs. 251bs. of raisins, at 16cts. a 
pound? ^ Ans,^$4SJ^, 

30- The equator revolves through the meridian 15° each hour, 
in what time will 150° 51^ 15^', pass through 7 

, AusA%^%M. 
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> 31. 910&in pQ&year gains 96 ; what will Q814:15 gain in one 
year?, iliw. $18.85. 

(jLessoh 8.) gramsIah. 

Mxerdses in Parsing. 

His character stands fair. Damp air lies low. Guilt damps 
his spirits. Soft bodies damp the sound . They are still young j 
let thfem -not j^eo yet a while. The few and the many have 
their faults, l^w mofitjhs' pass without fain. ^We |iail' you 
friends. Hail'^u thSe morning star. The hail pelts the glass. 
Much money is wanted. Think mucli and speak little. He took 
much care. His years are more than hers, but he is not more 
wise or learned. The more he got fnoney, the more he seemed 
to Want it. The desire of getting ni«vsa4)B not satisfied. 

Tune bade me seeihe,l;f[ghtnin§^s fl$sh, - 
Ai I then turn round again ; ; • 

I tithi'd, and lo ! the |qpring rains wasli— , \^ 

A wild and tracklpss* plain. ^* , . * .. 

(Lesson k) si^elling; 






'^ai ly 
dain ty 
dai ry 
dan ger. 
da tive 
day book 
day light 
day star 
day time 
deal er , 
deal ing 
dear ly 
dear ness 
de cent 
deed less 
deep en 
deep ly 
deep ness 
de ism 
de ist 
dew drop 
dewy 
dice box • 
di er 
dotage 
do ter ; 
drapef 
dray cart 
drayman 



t: 



ddne'ti 

da' re 

ddne'jOr . 

dd'fiv 

dd'bdok 

dd'lUe " 

dot star 

dd'Mms 

i^rihr . 

deling' 

dere'le ^ 

dere'nes 

de'seni 

deed'Us , 

deep'pn 

deeple • 

deep'nes ' 

de'izm 

de'ist ^ 

du'drop 

due 

dlse'h6k& 

dl'iir 

do'tdc^e 

do'tur 

drdfp&r 

dra^kdrt 

drd'mdn 



ducal 
du el 
du ^ance 

^»du ty 

f, dying 
ea gle 
ear less 
ear ring 
eas ter 
eas tern 
ea sy . 
ea ter 
e glat 
e diet 
e gjpss « 
eigBTtep,^, 
eighth ly 

; eighty 
ei ther 
e pact 
e poch 
e qual 
€ ven 
e vil 
eyeball 
eye brow 
eye drop 
eye glass 
eyeless 



du'kdl 

du'il 

du'rdT^s 

du'te * 

dl'ing 

e'gl - 

eer'les 

eer'ring 

ees'tur 

ees'turn 

e'ze ^; 

e'tur 

e'ktqw *^ 

e'dikt 

e'gres 

dy'teen, 

ayit'h'l^ ^ 

dy*te 

erjmr ' 

e'pdkt 

e'pok 

^Kwdl 

B'vn 

e'vl 

I'hdXDl 

I'hrau 
I'drop 

i^ ■ 
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dreary 


di{e'r6 


eyeshot 


rsMf 


dri ver 


dn'vUr 


eye ^ght 


I'sUe 


dry ly ., 


dn'U 


eye sore 


I'sore 


dry ness 


dn'nes 







(Lesson 10.) rbading. 
Dialogtie, ^c. — Brown Hoiland, Irish Linen^ Flax, <fc. 

I 4 

Mary. Now we are - on^ the snbject of cloths^ do favour \m 
with an acoou|g> of Brown H(dland^, and Irish I^ienv. 

Ma, Tlrose SifiQles are manufactured from a beautiful grass 
green plant^, called flax\. 

Jane. We saw a field of it last summeA *, it bears a delicate 
flower of a strft blue castv. The whole field wns in bloomy. 

Ma. You are rightv, n^ childy. When the flax is ripe', all lie, 
blossoms have decaye^^, and in their places,^ little bowk or close 
cups are formed to secure the seed\. It .is then pulled'* and the 
^ seed stripped ofF\ ; aft^r which it is sipread thin m a field, where 
the rainv, the dewv,^ and the siin', rot fte stalks\ ; or, it is put un- 
der water', tor a wjiile't-awhere the^same process is effectedv 

Mary. What is the object gf rotting it\? It seems to me it 
must tend to spoil it\. 

, Ma. It is rotted for the purpose of making the stalk break 
easily, and separate from the fibrous substance', which is the only 
valuable part of it\. Subsequently', follow the breakingv^ dress- 
ing',, and h^klingv; then it goes tp the spinners', who form the 
thread', ana reel it off in skeins\<; thence to the weavers', who 
make it into clotb', and', lastly, to the bleachers', who whiten it' 
and roll it up for market\. 

(Lesson 11.) arithmetic. 

- , E^percises ifi Single Pveiportion. 

^. At' the i«te of 15^ an hour, how much'of the equator re- 
solves through any meridian in llh. 58ifn; 26 seconds ? 

• ^ ' iln^. 1790 36' 30". 

V35. Mexico is lOOo Gg 45" west of London ; when it is noon 
at4he latter, what is it o'clocf at the former? 

A719. 6o'c. 19m, 36sec. A. Ml 

36. Moscow is 37°^ 45'.easj;of I,ondon, at .which, when it is 
noon, what is the hour at Mo^cojv ? Ans. 2 o'clock, 51 min. 

37. The sun comes to the meridian »f London, 4h. 45m. 20 
seconds sooner than at that of Cambridge, Mass. what is the lon- 
gitude of Cambridge 7 * Ans. 71° 20' west. 

38. Sound, not interrupted, moves through the air at the rate 
of 1142 feet a second ; A. at Hartford, heard the report of a can- 
Won two minutes after it ^as fired at Springfield ; what is the 
distance ? Ans. 26 miles, nearly. 

39. B. saw the flash of lightning, and heard the report 6 se- 
concb after 5 how far was he from the explosion 1 ' 
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(Lesson 12^)' aRAHMAli. 

Promscvxms Exercises in Parsing, 

Sobriety of life is one of those virtues, whidt carries with 
its own recommendation. Moderation^ vigilance, and temperant 
are high and binding duties. Time robs us of all our possessioi 
except a qiiiet conscience. Let not the injuries of niian ov< 
com6 your fortitude j your acts of kindness may overbalan 
thenr. The chewing hcipe of a better world, enohlp us to be 
the trials of this, with a better grace. . The high^S^wrongs ai 
rankest troubles, which fell to the lot of maa, may be traced 
the love of wealth, of power, or of vain glory. Contentment 
th^ inmate of but few families., ,. ,. 

♦. * Time pqinted to a lovely maid ^ 

In youth's alluring bloom ; 
^ He pass'd ; I saw her beauty fade, .* 
And then sink to the tomb. 



fable 
face loss 
face ing 
fail iag 
fail ure 
faint ing 
faint ly 
faint ness 
fai^'y 
faith M 
faith less 
fame less 
fam ous 
fa vour 
fear ful 
fearless 
feast er 
feast tite 
fea ture 
fee ble 
feed er 
feet less 
feu dal 
fe ver 
few el 
few ness 
fi bre 
^ brous 
fierce ly 
^ghting 



(Lesson 

fd'bl 
fdse'les 

fas'lnsc 
fal ing 
fdle'uare 
fdnt ing 

fmt'U 

fdnt'neit 

fare 

fmt'h'fifl 

fdrh'les 

fdme'les * 

fdm'us 

javwr 

/(ire'ful 

fare'les 

f'Jest'ur 

fSast'rite 

fets'hare 

fcbl' 

feed'wr 

fcM'Us 

fCi'ddl 

id imr 

frm . 

Junes 

fl'Irur 

fi'brus 

feerse'le 

fU'ing 



IS.) SPELLIIfG. 

flayer 
. flee cy 

•flee er 

fleetly 

fleet ness 

fligh ty 

fly blow 

fly er 

foa my 

fo cal 

fo cus . 

foe man 

forceless . 

fore cast ^ 

fore lock 

fore sight 

for ger 
. four fold 
^ four teen 
* fourth ly 
. • •frSilhess 
^ frail ly 
" tfeak* ish 

free dpm 
free ly . 
free ness 
' fri er 
fri day 
frigh ten 
frifght M 
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fl&Uf 

Jl^se 

fli'^r 

fleefte 

jleefnis*' 

fine 

jli'blQ ' 

fii'ur 

fo'm^ 

fo'kdl 

fo'kus 

f&Tndni 

for^'Us ' 

f&re'kdst 

fore'lok 

forest 

fGre'jiir 

forefold 

fore'teen 

fm-rh'le 

jrdle'nes 

frdle'le, 

freek'ish 

fre'dum 

free'le 

fre^'nis 

frtur 

fn'dd 

jn'tn 

fnte'fia 
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i*ART tl.— CHAPTER XXIV. 103 

fil ings fil'ingz fu el fa'il 

find er find'ur fu mage fu'mdje 

fine Jy fine'le fu my fu'me 

fine ness fine'nes fu ry fu're 

fire lock jire'lok fu sil fu'zil 

fire wood fire'vntd fu sion fu'zhun 

fire ing fire'lng fu tile /tl'^Z 

fla my fid'me fu ture fO!tshurc 

fla vour ficCvivr 

(liesson 14.) reading. 

Dialogue^ ^c. — Hemp, Hats, <fc, 

Mary, Mamma, is not hemp used also for making cloth'^ ? 

Ma. Yes\ ; hemp is a tall handsome plant^, and grows iu 
large fields, the same as flax\ ; and it undergoes a similar prepa- 
rationv. It has been known to grow twenty-five feet high\. 

Jane. Is the hemp plant as pretty as the flax plant' ? 

Ma. In some respects it is quite as prettyy, but less delicatev. - 
The finer kinds only are used for making cloth' ; the coarser 
kinds are made into canvasv, ropes', and cables\. The linen made 
of hemp', is not so soft and delicate as that made of flax\ 3 but it 
is stronger' and more durable\. 

Mary. I was this morning looking at Papa's hat\ ; pray how 
is that producedv ? 

Ma. Hats, my child, are made of the hair and wool of seve- 
Tal animalss ; the beaver\, the goat', and the rabbit\ j but the best 
hats are made of the beaver\. ' 

Mary. That is quite new to me\ ; I thought hats were made 
of skins\. 

Ma. The long and short hair of the above mentioned animals' 
Bre carefully shaved off the skins', and well mixed\ ; the whole i« 
then beaten into one mass', from which the workman takes the 
quantity necessary /or a hat\. This he mats together\, rolls it', 
and forms the proper textures ; he then shapes it in a mould', and 
reduces it to the required fashion^. The hat then passes into the 
hands of the finisher', where it is trimmed' and made ready for 
tise\. 

(Lesson 15.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in Single Proportion. 

40. If 20 horses eat 70 bushels of oats in 3 weeks, how 
many bushels will 6 horses eat in the same time? Ans. 21. 
. Thus: As 20 : 6 : : 70 : 21 

Note. The statement of every arithmetical proposition requires thought, 
and in many cases, careful and particular consideration. In the last ques- 
tion, there appear to be four terms ffiven, and, at first view, the scholar may 
be at a lossto Know which of the four is to be rejected in the operation. — • 
But utx)n examination, he will find the three weeks equally applicable to the 
Supposition. and the demand. Hence, not a part of the terms in the propo- 
aition. 

4L .A's famfly of 10 persoas, use 6 b\J^€te «l m'^ *v£^ ^ 

17 
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•CHAPTER rXXIV. 



fnonths ; ho^ many bushels will serve them, when the family is 
increased to 15 persons ? - Arts, 9 bushels. 

42^ B. gives $6 for the use of $100 for 12 months ; what must 
he give for the use of $367.82 ? Ans, $21.47 nearly. 

43. If $100 in 12 months gain $6, what principal will gain the 
same in 8 months ? Ans. $150. 

(Lesson 16b) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Few have made any great figure in the literary world,- who, in 
early life, did not give some evidence of a love of books. The 
boy that loves his scliool, his books, his teacher, and his duty, and 
that seeks knowledge from the innate love which he bears to it ; 
and that is lead hi the right path, can, must, and will rise to great- 
ness upon tlie strength of his own genius. In every station of 
life, sucij a boy, as he advances towards maturity and usefulness, 
will acquire solid reputation. On the farm, by the counter, at the 
bar, in the field, the s^^nnte, or the pulpit, in the arts, on the ocean, 
or in the shades of retirement, he can, he must, he will rise ; he 
will be useful, honoured and happy. 



Time shook him in the northern blast 
Threw back his hoary hair ; 

Then, one stprn look upon me cast, 
And took his ilight in air. 

(Lesson 17.) spelling. 



gai ly 
gain fill 
gainly 
gain less 
gain say 
goal er 
|rate way 
gau ofer 

gay ness 
ga zer 
ge nus 
gew gavv 
ghost ly 
gi ant 
gi her 
gla zier 
gleam y 
glean er . 
glean ing 
gle by 
glider 
^bous 

*^0 TV 



gfi'le 
gdne'fid 
gdne'le 
gfine'ies 
gnne'sd 
..jdle'JLr 
gdte'wd 
gd'jur 
gale 
gd'nes 
gd'ziir 
je'nics 
gu'gdw 
gost'le 
ji'dnt 
ji'bur 
gid'zhuv 
gi^'me 
glen'iir 
glen'ing 
gle be 
glidUr 
glo'bus 
glo'rh 



gro cer 
gross ly 
gross ness 
gui der 
lias ten 
has ty 
ha ter • 
ha ven 
haut boy 
ha zel 
ha zy 
Ileal ing 
hea per 
hea py 
hear er 
hear ing 
heat er 
hea then 
heath y 
heed less 
height en 
hiei nous 
high land 



gro sitr 

gros'le 

gros'ncs 

fyl'dur 
ds'sn 
hds'tc, 
hd'tur 
hd'im 
ho'boG 
hd'zl 
hd'ze 
hele'ing 
M'j>ur 
he'pe 
here'iir 
hereing 
het'ur 
he'Vhen * 
keVh'e 
heed'les 
hl'tn 
hd'nUs 
hl'ldnd 
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l$6i PART II.— CBtAPTER XXlV. 

Mary, That 1 dov, maiama\, and I love her for itv 

Spices stand at the head of the liatv. Pray', what are nutmegs^, 

cmnaman\, cloves\, inace\, pepper', and allspice\ ? 

Ma. They are all vegetable productionsv Nutmegs grow upon 

a tree found in the East ladies', and are somewhat like a walnutv; 

being enclosed ill a similar fleshy shell, or coat\ ; and when the 

shell is removed', a fine,' delicate network appearsy ; tnis is mace\. 

Next comes the hard sheH\, then a spongy film' and lastly, the 

nutmegv The tree grows large', and is one of Uie most beautiful 

that adorns the eastern forests\. 

(Lesson 19.) arithmetic. 
Double Proportion, 

KoTB.^— In Dottle Proportion, those questions may be stated and solved 
t>y one operationj which require two or more statiugB and operations in 
Bing"le proportion. 

In this rule, there are always five terms given in the question, to find a 
sixth term. 

The threfB fi^rst g^iven t^rms are of the nature of supposition, and the 
other two^ of a demand. 

Rule. 1. Put that term which is of the same name and kind 
with the answer, in the tiiird place. 

2. Take one term from the supposition, and one from the de- 
mand, both of the same name and kind, and put them in the first 
and second places, as in single proportion. 

3. Take the two remaining terms, and place each under its like 
in the first and second places. 

4. Multiply the terms under the second place, and their pro- 
duct by the term in the third place for a dividend. 

5. Multiply the terms in the first place for a divisor, and the 
quotient will be the sixth term or answer. Thus : 

1. If d men eat 10 lbs. of bread in 8 days, how much will VZ 
men eat in 24 days ? 
.13 3 

I : ^ :: 10 Then, 12x24=288x10=2880 dividend. 

6X8=48, divisor, and 2880^48=60 lbs. Ans, 
^ (^ Lesson 20.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing: 

1, Beneath this clod, upon earth's lap of love, 
^ Lies Coo, late tenant of the vocal grove. 

Time was, when dresa'd in plumes of many dyes, 
He'd spread his wings, and pierced the. nether skies. 
Now, low he lies, his day of promise fled, 
, He's gone to mingle with the common dead. 
Come, mourn his fate, let fall the ready tear, 
A tribute due to wort^ that slumbei^ We. 
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no'mon 


high ness 


haunts 


gote'herd 


high way 


kVwd 


gote'ish 


hin der 


hm'dur 


gold'dn 


hoar frost 


hore'frqst 


grdse'fiiL 
grdseles 


hoard er 


hord ur 


hoarse ly 


horse'lc 


grd'shus 


hoa ry 


h&re 


grd'zhur 


hoi der 


hol'diir 


grdve'les 


holy 


ho'le 


grdve'le 


home ly 


homele 


grd've 


hope less 


hop'les 


grd^nis 


ho sier 


ho'zhur 


grdzhur 


hos less 


hos'tes 


gre'ze 


huge ly 


hyje'le 


grdte'le 


huge ness 


huje'nes 


grate' nes 


hu mour 


yu'mur 
nl'drd 


gre'de 


hy dra 


grind'ur 


hy men 


hl'men 


grl'p'ur 


hy phen 


hl'fen 


(Lesson 18.) 


READING. 





gno mon 
goat herd 
goat ish 
gold en 
grace ful 
grace less 
gra cious 
gra zier 
grave less 
grave ly 
gra vy 
gray ness 
gra zier 
grea sy . 
great ly 
gre^t ness 
greedy 
grind er 
grip er 



Dialogue, ^c. — Of the several Spices. 

Mary. Mamma', while you and Papa were from home', last 
evening', we were obser\ing, how happily we had passed the af- 
ternoons of the " by gone seasonv" 

Md. Not only happily', but I hope profitablyx ; for your atten- 
tion has been directed to what is liseful as well as amusuig\ ; I 
hope you will recall our chit chat with improvementv 

Mary. We shall', no doubt\. We tried to think over all the 
things which you had not mentioned\ ; and I made sister a pro- 
posmv ; it was to write a list of what we had forgotten', and ask 
you about them the first opportunity\. 

Ma. That was certainly a bright thought\. Where is your 
list\? 

Jane. Here it is\; I wrote it without much pains'; and I fear 
you will not be able to read it\. 

Ma. W^hy/ my daughters', here seems to be a curious assem- 
blage of things with little or no connexionv 

Mary. Yes\ ; they are the odds and ends\ ; we Could not help 
making a strange mixturev I hope', however', you will not there- 
fore refuse to explain them'. 

Ma. By no raeans\. Here are things of daily use', and of much 
importancex ; therefore, they should be known to you\. 

JaTie. Shall I read the list', mother' ? 

Mary. No\, no\, sister\; let me read it\5 I will name tho 
things distinctlvx. 

Jane. Well,' then', begin\. 

Ma. Mary', I hope you notice the good temper wifli which 
our sister resigi^s her o^vn wish to yoursv, 
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% When wealth to virtuous hands Is given, 
It blesses like the dew of heaven. 

8^ The hapfHness of human kind, 
Consists in rectitude of mind. 
Thus sung the sweet sequestered bard. 

Soft as the passing wind ; 
And I recorded what I heard, 
A lesson to mankind. 





(Tiesson 21. 


) SPELLING. 




idle 


I'dl 


lea kage 


Ic'kije 


idol 


I'dvl 


lea ky 


Wke 


i vy 


I've 


lean ly 


lene'le 


ja cent 


j a' sent 


lean ness 


lene'nes 


jail or 


jMe'itr 


leap year 


lepe'yert 


jeer er 


jeer'rur 


le gend 


le'jend 


jew el 


ju'U 


le gion 


le'jun - 


jews harp 


juze'hdrp 


lei sure 


le'ztmre 


jo cose 


jo'kose 


le ver 


le'vur 


jo ker 


jo'kiir 


li ar 


li'ur 


juice less 


jfise'les 


life less 


I'ffe'les 


jucy 


jiTse 


ligh ten 


ll'tn 


ju ror 


jurur 


light er 


lite'ur 


keen ly 


keen'le 


light less 


lUe'les 


keen ness 


keen'nca 


light ly 


llte'le 


keep er 


keep'ur 


light ness 


hte'nes 


key age 


ke'idje 


hke ly 


like'lc 


key hole 


ke'hole 


V li ken 


li'kn ' 


key stone 


ke'stone 


like ness 


llke'ne^ 


kind ly 


kylnd'le 


li lach 


ll'ldk 


kind ness 


kylnd'nes 


li my 


ll'me 


kna vish ^ 


rid'vlsh 


li on 


ll'un 


knight ly*^ 


vlte'lG 


live ly 


llve'le 


la hour 


l&hwr 


li vre 


li'imr 


ladle 


l&dl 


loa my 


lo'me 


la dy 


mde 


loath ful 


miiful 


lame ly 


Idme'le 


lo oust 


lo'kitst 


lame ness 


Idme'nes 


lone ly 


lOne'le 


late ly 


Idte'le 


lone ness 


lone'nes 


late ness 


Idte'nes 


Ip tion 


lo'shun 


la ver 


Id'vur 


low er 


16' wr 


lay er 


Id'ur 


low ly 


lo'lc 


lay man 


Id'm^in 


low ness 


U)nes 


lead er 


lede'ur 


lu brick 


lii'brik 


lead ing 


icde'tng 


lu cid 


lu'sid 


leafiless' 


lefe'les 


lu ere 


lu'ker 


fcafy 


Ufe'e 


Jy iiig. 


Wing' 
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198 , PART II.— -CHAPTER XXir. ' 

(L^asonJ^,) REAmNo. 
Dialogue J ^. — Cinnamon, Clo7>es, and Pepper, 

Mary. Mamma^, you have answered two questions in oue\ f. 
nutmegs' and macev ; both of which appear to be the fruit of the 
sam6 tree\. The next is cinnamonx* v 

Ma. Cinnamon is the dried bark of a tree which grow^ on the 
Island of Ceylon', in the Indian oceanv The cinnamon tree does 
not grow very high', nor is it very handsome\. The bark consti- 
tutes one of the staple articles of exportation from that Island\. 
I ought to inform you. that there are two kinds of cinnamon tree\; 
one, of a very thick and inferior bark' ; the other, thin and more 
fragrantv The latter is the most valuable\. ,, 

Jane. I remember wherethe Island of Ceylon is\ ; it lids to^ 
the south of Asia', at the entrance of the Bay of Bengalx"? The 
next is clovesv 

Ma. Cloves are found in many parts of Asia\, particularly in 
the East Indiesv They are the fruit of a tree that grows to. a 
good size\. This also is an article of considerable commerce\. 

Mary. The next in order', is pepper\5 which', by the bye', I 
dx) not like\; for it is too smart for me\. 

Ma. Pepper is the fruit of a creeping kind of shrub', which also 
grows in several parts of the East Indies', and in abundance on* 
the Island of Sumatra\. The fruit hangs in clusters or bunches :. 
it is first green\, then red', and finally blackv In the latter state', 
it is gathered and dried', and put up for market\. The black pep- 
per may be steeped in sea water', and the rough skin rubbed off\; 
it is then called white peppery, and is less pungent than the blackv 

(Lesson 23.) arithmetic. 

Double Proportion. 

2. If fouf men mow 48 acres in 12 days, how much can 8 meu 
mow in 16 days 1 Ans. 128 acres. 

3. If 18 horses eat 10 bushels of oats iii 20 days, how many 
bushels will 60 horses eat m 36 days ? Ans. 60 bu. 

4. $4 pays 8 men for three days' work, how long must 20 men 
work for ,$40? Ans. 12 days. 

5. B. carries 200 lbs. 40 miles for 40 cents; how far will he 
carry 20,200 lbs. for $60.60 ? Ans. 60 miles. 

Note 1. There is a method of contracting- the operation ; Thus: 

6. If 6 men eat 10 lbs. of bread in 8 days, what will serve 12 
men for 24 days? 6 : 12. . in ih« 12-?-6=2 

8 : 24' ^^^^^' 24-?-8=3 

and 3X2=6X10=60 lbs., il/i5. 
Note 2. Here I divide the two second terms by the two nrst respectively, 
and multiply the product of the quotient by tlie third term, which prodacc^ 
(he sa.'iie answer as that in the 1st example. 

(Lesson 24.) oraihmar. 
Exercises in P^rsing^ 
L I stood upon a misty hill, 
But I was young no mcrre j 



PAUT 
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Fortune with many a winter's cblDj. 
My cheeks had furrow'd g'cr 

. 2. Methinks it were no pain to die, 
On such an eve, when such a sky 

O'er canopies the west ; 
To gaze my fill on yon. calm deep^ 
Then, like an infant, fall asleep, 

On earth, my mother's breastr 

8. I cannot doff a human fear ; 
I know thy greeting' is severe. 

To this poor sheU of clay ; 
Yet, come, grim death, thy freezing kiss 
Emancipates ;^-thy rest is bliss ; 

I would, I were away. 

4. With sweetly soothing note, he'd catch the ear, 
And draw from beauty's eye, the trembling tear. 

(Lesson 25.) spelling. 



m^ den 
main ly 
maintop 
major 
ma ker 
man ger 
ma son 
matron 
maybe 
saay day 
may pole 
maiy or 
mazy 
mea ger 
mea ly 
mean iiig 
mean ly 
mea sles 
meek ly 
meet ness 
mere ly 
me tre 
migh ty 
mild ly 
mild ness 
mind less- 
mi nor . 
mi ry 
mi ser 
.mi tie 



TH&dn 

mdne'le 

mcme'top 

md'jur 

mdknr 

mdne'jur * 

mcdsn 

ma! trim 

md'be 

Tnd'dd 

md'pole 

md'ur ^ 

md'ze 

me'ffur 

fne'ie 

mene'ing' 

mene'le 

me'zlz 

meek'le 

meet'ne» 

mere'le 

me'tur 

mi'te 

mlld'le 

mild'nc9 

mind'les 

mi'nur 

mi're 

mi'zur 



muse ful 
mu ser 
mu sic 
mute ly 
na dir 
nai ad 
nai ler 
na ked 
name less 
name ly 
na tion 
na tive 
na ture 
navy 
near ly 
near ness 
neat ly 
nee die 
need less 
nee dy 
neigh hour 
neu ter 
neu tral 
new ly 
new ness 
nice ly 
nice ness 
nigh ly 
nigh ness 
niglU \j 



muze'ful 

mvJzvT 

mu'ziJc 

mute'l6 

nd'dur 

nd'ydd 

nd'lur 

nd'kid 

ndme'les 

ndme'le 

nd'shun 

nd'tiv 

nd'tshure 

Tid've 

nere'le 

nere'nes 

nete'lc 

nee'dl 

needles 

nee'de 

nd'huT, 

nu'twp 

nH'trdl 

nil'le 

nu'nes 

nlselc 

nlse'n^ 

nl'le 



mol ten mqt'tn nine pias nine'pinz 

• mo rass mo'rds nose gay riGzeg-d 

mo tion mo' shun nose les9 ndze'lea 

mo tive fw^'^iu no tice n&tis 

moul der mM'dur no tion. no' shun 

,moul dy mol'de no where n&hware 

mourn er morn'ur no wise W(5'tf?l2;e 

mourn ful morn'fitl \ nui sance nu'sdnse 

(Lesson 26.) reading. 

Dialogue^ ^c, — Allspicd and Ginger, 

Jane, Allspice^, I suppose^, is another kind of pepper\, is it 
not'? 

Ma. You mean Pimento\. It has obtained the name of all- 
spice', from the supposition that it possesses the flavour of all the 
spicesv It grows in large quantities or most of the West India 
Islands\. The tree which yields this frui^, is one of the most 
beautiful in the world\. Its leaves diffuse a most delightful per- 
fume, and its large white iiowers', which appear in rich profu- 
sion', send forth a fragrance that pervades the whole region of 
the neighbouring atmospherev. 

Jane. What a lovely contrast it must form amid the dark 
green foliage of the deep summer wood\? 
' 'Mary. Jane', I do not see, ginger in our list\, we overlooked 
it\. 

Ma. Ginger is the root of a plant', cultivated at Calicut, and 
some other places in Asia\. The plant resembles the bull nish\, 
and its knotty root spreads in all directionsv When it is fresh 
gathered', it is soft\, and in that stale', it is eaten by the Asiatics', 
as a salladv; and' prepared with sugar', forms aiv excellent pre- 
senev. 

Jane. I remember to have eaten some ginger preserves', when 
Captain Shaw arrived here from India, and we visited his ship\. 
It was a part of his cabin stores\; and I do not think I ever 
tasted a greater delicacy \.. 

(Lesson 27.) arithmetic. 

Double Proportion, 

7. If the tuition of 3 boys, for 6 months, be $40.20, what will 
ttiat of 60 boys amount to for 4^ years ? Ans. ^7236. 

8. B. lent .*$18.6 on interest ; at the close of 8 months, he re- 
ceived $193,44 ; what was the rate per cent, per annum ? 

-4715. $6. 

9. D. lent $100, 12 months, for $8; in what time will $75© 
gain $480 ? Ans. 8 years. 

10. A. wenl 240 miles in 12 days, when the days were 12 
Lours long ; in what time will he go 720 miles, when the dayt- 
are 16 hours long ? -4^5.27 days. 

. IL 3 masters had each 8 apprentices, and in 5 weeks, of 6 daxf* 
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C!h, their united wages came to $360; how much will d 
istera, each 10 apprentices, earn unitedly, in 8 weeks, each 
days? ilTi^. $11,000. 

12. If 145 men make a wall 32 feethigh and 40 feet long, in 8 
ys ; in what time will 68 men build a wall 28 feet high and 40 
)t long 1 Ans. 15 days nearly. 

(Lesson 28.) GRAMMARr 

Exercises in Parsing. 

1, Bom with the spring, and with the roses dying. 

Through the clear sky, on zephyrs pinions flying, '' 
On the young flow'ret's opening bosom, lying ; 
Perfhme, and light, and the blue air inhaling ; 
Shaking the thin dust from its wings and flying. 
And fading like a breath in boundless heav'n, 
This is the Butterfly's enchanted being ; — 
How like desire to which no rest is given, 
Which, still uneasy, rifling every treasure, 
Returns, at last, to God for purer pleasure. 
2. Honour the heart that will not bend 

Beneath affliction's blast ; 
• -That puts its trust in God, its friend^ 

For its reward at last. 



kum 

ten 

; meal 

ean 

lire 

our 

le 

ness 

ken 

ly 

yx 

en 

ier 

al 

er 

ner 

Iful 

nful 

Q less 

a ter 

Bly 

3 ness 

tience 

troa 



(Lesson 29.) spelling. 

pierce er 
pi lot 
pi ous 
piper 
pi rate 
plain ly 
plain ness 
plain tive 
play day 
play fill 
plead er 
plead ing 
pli ers 
plu mage 
plu my 
pope dom 
po rous 
por ter 
por tion 
port ly 
por trait' 
post age 
post er 
posy 



6'ktim , 

6'tn 

ote'mele 

o'shUn 

o'kttr 

oM'Ties 

6'kn 

on'le 

o'nlks 

6'pn 

6'zher 

d'vvZ 

o'vUr 

6'nuT 

paLe'ful 

pdne'fUl 

pane les 

pane'tv/r 

pale'le 

pale'nes 

pd'ahense 

pcitjim 



as^M^*. 



peersvr 

pH'iat 

pi'Hs 

pi'pUr 

pi'rdt 

pldne'lB 

plane'nes 

pldjie'ti'o 

pld'dd 

pld'fid 

plede'ur 

plede'lng" 

pll'Orz 

plu'midje 

plu'me 

pop'dvm 

paries 

p&r'tUr 

p&r'shUn 

port'U 

por'trdte 

posfidjjS' 

post-iKr 
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pa ver v pffvur poul try p6l'trS '^ 

pay day pd'dd pra ter prdftur 

pay er pd'ur pre ccpt pre'sept 

pay meni payment priest ess presftes 

pea shell pe'shel , priest ly prist le 

peep er pe'pur ^ prime ly prlme'le 

peer age - peer'uljc pri or jw^/iir 

peer es peer' is pu ny pu'ne 

peer less peir'les pure ly pure'le 

peo pie pie'pl pure Eess pure'hes 

pe ^tre pi' ter quaint ly «waw/'Ze 

pevv ter pu'tur qua ker kw&kur 

pha sis fa' sis qua ver kwafvur 

phe nix - /e'ntks queer ly kweer'lQ 

pi ca pl'A-a que ry kw^re 

piece less pees'les quo ta kwo'td 

(Lesson 30.) reading. 

Dialogue, ^. — Ldcorice and Cork, 

Mary. The next article in the list', is licoricey; will you speak 
of that now'? 

Mfl. Licorice is the juice of a plant called by that name', 
which is cultivated in several parts of Europcv; especially in 
England', and in some 'parts of Spain y. This shrub is planted by 
slips in April', or May\; at flie age of three years', it is fit for 
usey. From the long yellow roots', washed cleau', is expressed 
a juice', which is boiled to a syrup', and formed into cakes and 
rolls', ready for marketv. 

Jane. In Spain', grows another tree that is very usefulv; it is 
mentioned in Don Quixote\. 

Mary. Sister means the Cork trees; ^e have it in our listv 

Ma. Yes\5 the Cork tree is an exoticv; that is, a native of the 
southern parts of Europe' and Asia\. It is a species of the 
Oakv; and a very handsome tree\. ITie bark', which is renewed 
annually', that is', yearly', is the useful part', but it is not gath- 
ered for the purpose of making corks until the tree is fifteen or 
twenty years oldy.^ 

Jane. Then', I suppose', the bark of the tree comes off in large 
around piecesy. 

Ma. It doesv, and to make these flat', they are piled up with 
the hollow side down', in damp places', and pressed with heavy 
weightsv They are subsequently driedv, packed', and shipped 
to every part of the worldv The business of cutting corks of 
various sizes for common use', is very simplevj though it re- 
quires the finest edge tools\. 
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(Lesson 31.) arithmetic. 
Double Proportion, 
Obs. There is another method of stating questions in this 
rule, which is sometimes preferred. 

Rule 2. 1. Put that term of the supposition which implies the 
principal cause of action, gain, or loss, in the first place. 

2. That term which relates to time, place, distance, &c io the 
2d placcj^ 

3. An& the other suppositive term in th« 3d place. 

4. Put the two remaining terms of demand mimediately under 
those of the same name and kind. 

6. If the blank place for the term sought, fells under the 3d 
term, then multiply the 1st and 2d terms for a divisor, and the 
other three for a dividend ; the quotient will be the answer. 

6. But if this blank place fall under the 1st or 2d term, then 
multiply the 3d and 4th terms for a divisor, and the other three 
for a dividend, and the quotient will be the answer. 

13. If two men can do 12 rods of ditching in 6 days, what will 
8 men do in 24 days 1 

12 3' 

2:6: 12 : : Then, 2x6=12 Divisor. 

4 5 

8 24 12x8=98x24=23(M, DiT-idend. 

And 2304^12=102. Ana, 

(Lesson 32.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing, 

The other shape, • 

If shape it might be cjilPd that shape had none, " 

Or substance might be call'd that shadow seem'd, 

For each seem'd either; black it stood as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart ; — what seem'd his head^ 

The likenessof a kingly crown had on. 

When worn with sickness, oft hast thou, 

With health renew'd my face; 
And when in sin and sorrow sunk, 

Reviv'd my soul with grace. 
Where thy true treasure ? Gold says, " not in me,'' 
And, *'not in me," the Diamond. Gold is poor 
The scenes of business tell us what are men y — 
The scenes of pleasure, what is all beside. 
Thus nature gives ut», let it check our pride, 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied. 





(Lesson 33.) spelling. 




ra cer 


rdse'ttr 


sai lor 


sd'lur 


rail er 


rale'iiT 


saint ed 


sdnt'ed 


rail ing 


rale'ing 


saint ly 


sdnfle 


rai ment 


rd'ment 


satyr 


sd'tUr 


rainbow 


rme'bO 


S#VC1P 


sqltj-diT 
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iralny 


rdne'e 


say lour 


sdm'yULP 


pa ven 


rd'vn 


sav our 


sof&'&r 


w zor 


ralzur 


sav ing 


aav'vng 


read ing 


reed'ing 


schem er 


skem'ur 


reader 


reed'ur 


sci ence 


si'ense 


reap er 


reep'ur 


sci on 


si'un 


rea.£fon 


rSzn 


sera per 


skr&pur 


reed y 


reed'e 


sea boat 


se'bote 


re gent 


Tt'jent 


sea boy 


se'hoe 


rhy mer 


n'mur 


sea breeze 


se'breze 


ti der 


ri'dur 


sea coal 


se'kole 


yiHe 


ri'fl 


sea coast 


se'kost 


right ful 


rite'ful 


sea fowl 


sejaiU 


right ly 


rite'le 


sea man 


se'mdn 


riot 


nut 


sea nymph 


se'nimf 


ripely 


ripe'le 


sea port 


ee'port 


ripe ness 


rlpe'nes 


sea risk 


ae'risk 


roa mer 


. ro'mur 


sea room 


se'rddm 


rogue ship 


rog'ship 


sea shell 


se'sMl 


rogue ish 


rdg'ish 
ro'tur 


sea sick 


se'sik 


rol ler 


sea side 


se'side 


»opy 


ro'pe 


sea my 


se'jne 


rosy 


r6'!ze 


sea son 


se'zn 


ro ver 


t&tur 


se cant 


se'kdnt 


§a ble 


sd'bl 


se cret 


se'krU 


sa bre 


so' bur * 


seed y 


seed'e 


§a cred 


scTkred 


seem ly 


seem'le 


isafe ly 


safe'le 


seign or 


sene'yvT 


safe ness 


safe'nes 


se quel 


se'kwU 


^afe ty 


safe'te 


sha dy 


shSde 


sage ly 


saje'le 


sha ker 


sMhdr 



(Lesson 34.) reading. 

Dialogue, Spc. — Of Wool, ^c. 

Mary, In speafcitig of the materials which form our dress', "wa 
forgot to mention wool\ ; it comes the next in order\. 

JaTie, I expect mother can tell us something very interesting 
im this subject'. I ^vill, therefore, lay by my brush', and give at- 
iention\. ^ 

Ma, The various operations by^ which wool', which you knov 
Is the hair or covering of sheep', is converted into cloUi', are so 
«lifferent\, and ^ complex^, as not to be easily understood, from 
verbal description^, and not very easily describedx. 

Mary, What is the meaning of complexy, mamma\? 

Ma, Complex means whatever has many parts involved in eacb 
©ther\ ; or what is not simplev. 

Jane, Our best wool', I suppose', is imported from SpaiA\; ^d 
the second best', from Englandv 

Ma, Yes\; but we raise large quantities of excellent wool bi 
'v>27r &um country V I will msw mention some of the operatiXft^ 
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through which the wool passes into cloth\. After shearing^ it is 
elean^^ and dried\ ; it is then beaten^, end all the dirt picked out\. 
It is next oiled\, carded', and sptuiv ; then slightly sized', and de^ 
livered to the weaver in skeifts\. He spools and warps the yani 
into a weiy, and then winds it upon the beam of his loom\. He 
afterwards weaves it, by throwing the woof in the shuttle across 
the web', which producos cloth\. The thread of the woof , should 
be one third larger than that of the warp\. 

Mary, Do explain warp and woof to us\ ; my ideas are con- 
fusedx ? 

Ma, Warp means the threads that extend lengthwise of the 
cloth or loomx ; and woof, tiipse which run across the warp', and 
are thrown in by means of the shuttle\. 'JTlie cloth is sent to the 
dressinsr mills', where it is coloured, purified, fulled, sheared, 
brushed, and pressed', and rolled up k'iz market\. But mixed 
cloth is generally coloured in the woblv 

(Lesson 35.) . arithmi^tic; 

Promiscuous Exercises in Single and Double Proportion, 

14.^ Suppose a rocket w;as seen at the moment of discharge, and 
12 seconds after the report was heard ; at what distance was the 
gun 1 Ana, 2f miles, nearly. 

15. When ft stick 8 feet long, casts a shadow on level ground 
12 feet, how wide is the rfver across which a tower, 180 feet high, 
throws its shadow at the same time ? Ans, 270 feet. 

16. When the interest of $376 f^r 3f years, is $82.13, what 
will be the interest for $8940, for 2^- years ? An^. $1340. 

17. ii6-18s. pays 15 men for 8 days' labour; what wilhpay 
32 men for 24 days' labour ? Ans. £101 - 8. 

18. B. saw the flash of a gun 1 minute 3 seconds, before he 
heard the report; what was the distance between them ? 

An^. 13 m. 5 fur. 2 yds. 

19. A. bought 64 beeves, at $50 a head ; expense to market/ 
^; killing, $33.33; salt, $26.67; barrels and storage, $50, and 
he. would gain $654 on tj^e whole ; at what rtite must he sell 27 
of the beeves in barrels? Ansr, $1680.75. 

(Lesson 36.) oRAMMABf. * 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Whatever is, is right ;— this world, 'tis true, 

Was made for Cesar ;— but for Titus too. 

And which more bless'd ? Who chain'd his country, say, 

Or he whose virtue sigh'd to lose a day ? 

There is a time when toil must be prefer'd, 
Or joy, by mistim'd fondness is undone ; — 
A man of pleasures is a man of pains. 

Man, Tike the generous vine, supported lives; 

The strength receiv'd is from the embraoe \ve ©iv^a, 

J8 . . 



«Nl 
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AU this dread order break? for whom? 

Fof thee ? Vile worm ! O madness I pride ! impiety I 
A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter's day, 
Is all the 'proud and mighty have, 
Between the cradle and the grave. 



(Lesson 37.) sp^llino. 



shapely 
shy ly 
shy ness 
shore less 
side box 
sight ly 
si lence 
sky light 
sla ty 
slay er 
sleep less 
sleep y 
sleet y 
slight ly 
sly ness 
slow ly 
slow ^ ness 
smo ky 
sna ky 
snow ball 
snow y 
T50 ber 
so cial 
sol dier 
sole ly 
so phi 
sore ly 
sore ness 
speak er 
spe cious 
speed y 
spicy 
spi der 
spi nous 
spiny 



shape'le 

shi'le 

shi'nes^ 

sk&re'les 

Slde'boks 

elt^'le 

si'lenae 

ski'lite 

sld'te 

sld'ur 

sleep'les 

sleep's 

sUete 

slUe'lc 

ali'nes 

slo'U 

slo'nes 

smo'ke ♦ 

snd'ke 

8710 ball 

sno'e 

so'bur 

sO'shdl 

soVjur 

sole'le 

so'fe 

s&re'le 

sore'nes 

spe'kur 

spe'shus 

speed' e 

spl'se 

spi'dur 

spi'nus , 

spi'ne 

(Lesson38.) 



spleen y 
spo ken 
spor liye 
spright ly 
sla ble 
stain less 
stalely 
stale ness 
sta j)le 
stately 
sta tion 
stay lace 
stee pie 
steep ly 
stew fird 
stifle 
sto ic 
stolen 
ston y 
sto ry 
stow age 
strain er 
strait ly 
stran ger 
strea mer 
streamy 
stri^ver 
strol ler 
sui tor 
sure ly 
surety 
sweet en 
sweet ly 
swol leu 

READING. . 



spleefi'i 

spo'kn 

spor'tiv 

BprVe'lS 

std'bl 

stdne'les 

stdh'le 

stdWnes . 

std'pl 

stdie'le 

sta' shun 

:6t&ldse 

stee'pl 

siee^'le 

stu'ard 

sti'fi 

sto'ik 

sto'ln 

stOn'e 

sto're 

st&idje 

str&nur 

strdte'le 

strdn'jur 

stre'mur 

stre'me 

stn'vvT 

StrOHur 

sU'tvr 

shure'le 

shure'tt 

sweet'tn 

aweetle 

swOl'ln 



,i 




DiaU^ue^ ^.-—Of different Countries. 

Mary. Of all the countries you haVe mentioned', I think J^ 
the most delightful\ ; it is so warm, and produces so many good 
omga\ / though I am not much displeased with Spalns 
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/aii€. Now I like France said Italy\; but above all SivUzer- 
lands ; she has such mh valliesv, rugged mountaiiuK, and -simple, 
honest people\. 

Ma, I can hardly help Wiling:', my daughters', to hear yon 

express your admiration of countries which you have never seenv 

' Jatie, But we have often read of them in our Uttle story book^ , 

and you hinre explained to us the useful things which they pro- 

ducev. 

Ma, But then you did. not read', probably', of -the violent 
stormsv, the dreadful earthquakes,' and the burning volcanoes to 
which those cotmtries are liable\. Nor have you been told of th^ 
vast avalanches, or masses of earth and snow, which sometime? 
£dl front the mountains bordering on your beautiful Switzerland', 
and bury at once', a whole smiling village in one common graven 

Jane, That must be dreadful indeed\ ! These are subjects to 
which my mind did not once revert while you were describing 
their interesting "productionsv. 

Ma. The terrific rivers of burning lava', or glowing, liquid 
fire', which roll from the craters of Etna and Vesuvius', spread 
over the plains', and turn some of the loveliest portions of the 
country into barren deserts\. Whole cities', with tiieir thountRdfl 
of busy people', have beea buried aJive, deep below the molteo 
tide, thrown from the bowels of these noted mountains\.. 

Mary, Oh how terrible must such a calamity be\ ! I woold not 
iive there for the world\. 

Afo. None can describe the horror of such a scenev At the 
same time, the whole country is ^aken with tremendous earth- 
quakes', and the solid ground is rocked like af cradle\. Whole 
ulands and vast cities are sunk in the midst of the sea\. When 
this calamity has passed awav', the scorching winds* from thp de- 
serts of Africa', the Sirocco^ rushes along the blooming fields' 
and drinks dry the crystal springx, the purling bcook', and the 
juice of every bud and phmtv 

Jane, Well', mother', I will give up my putiality for^ those 
countries', and content mjrself with^m^y own countryv 

^ , (Lesson 39.) arithhktic; 

Exercises in ^jigle and Double Proportion. 

20. A. lent $75 for 8 months, and received $79 ; what was the 
rate per cent, per annum 1 Atis, 8>per cent 

21. B.'s 7 men can reap 84 acres of wheat in. 12 days; ho^ 
many can reap 100 acres in 5 days at the same rate ? Anis, 20*. 

22. C. borrowed [85 qu^irters of com when the price was- 
19s. ; how much must he pay when the com is 17s. 4d. 

An^, 203 nearty. 

23. D.'s pailour is 30 feet iong, and 18 feet wide ; how many yd& 
of carpeting, half a yjrd wide, will cover it ? Ans, 120 yds, 

24. 800 men are shut up with food for 2 months;* koHi 
laany must denart that this £9od may iBfll^infia^^^ ikSM«^8S^ 



/ 
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24. E.'s cistern has 4 taps ; the first will empty it in 10 minutes j 
the second, in. ,20 ; the thh^, in 40; and tiie 4th, m 80 mmutes: 
AU what time wiU all of tliem empty it ? Ans. 5.33. 

(Lesson 40.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing, 

Echo, in his airy round, o'er the river^ rock, and hill, 
Cannot catch a single sound, save the clack of yonder railL 
As the trout in speckled pride, playfid from its bosom springs, 
To the banks a ruffled tide, verges in successive rmgs, 

, On earth, nought precious is obtain'd. 
But wlvat is painful too ; 
By travail, and to travail bom, 
Our Sabbaths are but few. 

I sigh not for beauty, nor languish for wealth — - 
But grant me, kind Providence, virtue and healths 

In books, or work, or healthful play, 

Let my first hours be past, 
That I may give for every day, 

Some good s^ccount at last. 

I stood upon a misty hill, 
In youth's primeval bloom, ^ 
■ Far in the north hong winter's chilly 

In everlasting gloom. i 

Hard by me stood aii old gray man, 

And noUow was his eye ; 
And with his long and skinny hands 

Pe prun'd his wings to fly. 



vl'ULnd 

Tflse'roi 

vU'les^ 

vlle'le 

v^le'nes 

vtnOs 

.vi'id 

vi'pur 

vVfcdUnt 

vitdtz ' 

vo'kdl 

wamr 

wajiz 

rvcUe'tng 








(Lesson 41.) 


SPELLING. 


table 


taTbf ., > . 


vi al 


tabour 


td'bUr 


vi and 


tai lor 


tafmr • 


vice roy 


ta ken 


td'kn 


view less 


taiiie ly 


tdme'16 


vile ly 


taper 


t&pUr 


vileness 


tasteless 


tdsflds 


.vi nous 


teach er 


tetsh'Hr 


vi ol 


tear ful ^ 


terefM ^ 


' vi per 


Jieemer 


teem'iir . 


vis count 


tori ver 


t'hn'viir 


vi tals 


vi dings 


tl'dingz 


vo cal X 


tidy 


H'de 


wafer 


tiger 


ti'gur 


wager 


tightly 


tMU 


wa ges 


ti gressi 


ti'gres 


wail mg 
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^ tijiiely 
title 
toaster 
token 
toper 
tory 
towarc^ 
tracer 
tra der 
train oil - 
fa-ea cle 
treason 
trea ty 
tremour 
trifle 
trite ness 
tri umph 
tro chee 
tro phy . 
tro ver • 
tues day 
ta mour 
tune less 
tu nic^ 
tu tor 
twi light' 
ty rant 
u nit 
u sage 
u sancc 
use ful 
use less . 
vacant 
va cate 
rain ly 
va pour 
vary 
vainy 



tin 

toefwr 

t&kn 

id'piir 

t&re 

to'urd 

tr&sur 

tr&dur 

trdne'oil 

tre'kl 

tre'zn 

tre'te 

tre'mur 

tri'fl 

tnte'nes 

tri'umf 

/ tro'ke 
trcfje 
trovur 
tuze'dd 
tOhnur 
tune'les 
tu'nik 
tU'tur 
twi'lite 
Pl'rdnt' 
yu'nit 
yiUzidje 
yu'zdnsc 

. y use' fid 
yuseles 
v&kdnt 
vd'kdte 
vdne'le 
vdpun . 

vd'ne 



waiter 
waken 
wary 
wa vy 
way less 
way mark 
Way ward 
wea ken 
weak ly 
wea ry 
weasel 
weaver 
weedy 
week day 
week ly 
wee vil 
-wheel y 
whey ey 
whi ten 
whit ing 
whit ish 
whol ly 
wide ly 
wi den 
wide ness 
wiel dy 
wild ly 
wild ness 
wisely 
wise ness 
wo ven 
wri ter 
wri ting 
yearling 
year ly 
yeo man 
zany. 



VJO^kn 
. wd'v^ 

TPd'mdrk 

wdt^rd 

we'kn\ 

wcke'lc 

we're 

we'zl 

we'vur 

wee'de 

week' da 

week'le 

wee'vl 

hvoeere 

hwd'e 

hwi'tn 

hwit'ing 

hidfisa 

kole'e 

wide'le^ 

vyi'dn 

tPlde'nes 

weel'de 

thid'le 

vyild'nes 

vflze'le 

vfize'nes 

wo'vn 

ri'tur 

n'ting' 

yere'linff 

yere'le 

yO'T^dn^ 

zdno 



(Lesson A%) reading. . 
Dialbgtie, (f c. — A New Counti^yi 

Ma,. My children', I will describe to you a country', with 
which: I fancy you wilt be pleasedy. A country wholly free from 
volcanic eruptions and poisonous winds and yet possessed of 
a thousand advantages^ far superior to those which you refer to 
the sunny regions of Asia\. 

Mary*^ Pray tell us where that couhtry isy; we shall be greatly 
pleased to bear^^ 

Ma» It is that country^ which', but aifew years «.vclcj^<^V^'^^ 

18^ 



i 
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paratiiq^y^,) ,was a dense, dark, and howling wilderness\; tiie 
abode of the pantherv,' the bearv, and the prowling wolf, and of 
wild and savage man', more brutal and rdentless than the fast- 
ing tiger\. 

ikfary. Oh, maii[mia !' what a country\! I am sure I shall not 
like it'. 

Ma. I was barely observing what it once was', for the pur- 
pose of enabling you to understand more fully 'what it ^ow is\, 
l^e wilderness of which I spake', has become a fruitful field', 
and blossoms like the valley of Sharonv The howUng beasts of 
prey', have gone to their dens in far distant forests', and the un- 
tamed savage', to his hunting and fishing', beyond the blue 
-» mountains of the westv 

Mary. Now', mamma', my fears are all hushedv^ pray go on\. 
Ma, This country is adorned with every beauty of woody 
copse\, of rising hill', and spreading dale\;— of lakes that expand 
like seas\, of broad and majestic rivers', which', rushing amid the 
broken fragments of the mountain cleft', orripjding through the 
enamelled valley', now fringed with waving wobd', and now 
reflecting to the sky the ripening wl^eat field and the growing 
• corn', wind" safe tlieir way to ocean's oozy bed\. 

Jaric. That must be a lovely country\, indeed\! I should hke 
to sketch a vi«w of it On paper\; I think I have the whoje of 
, it in my eye\. • ' 

Mary, You seem to refer every thing', sister', to your fe- 
vourite study\; I wish I could sketch landscapes toov 

f Lesson 43.) arithmetic?. * ' 

Exercises in Double Proportion, 

26. When the carriage of 24 cwt. for 45 miles is 18 dolIaj;s; 
how much will it cost to convey 76 cwt. 121 miles ? 

An$, $163.26. 

27. Suppose 6 men in 5 days can mow 42 acres of grass ; hoW 
many men can piow 385 acres in 13 days ? Ans, 21 men. 

28. When 35 cwt. is canned 20 miles for 9 dollars and 50 
cents, how much will 50 cwt. cost to be carried 150 miles ? 

Ans, ^lOl.TSi' 

29. When 125 dollars in 1 year and 6 months, gain 1 1 dollars 
and 75 cents, what sum will gain 31 dollars and 18f cents, in 9^ 
months. ^ Ans, $663.56f 

30. What is the interest of 275 dollars for 4 years and 8 
months, at 6 per cent, per annum ? Ans, ^71, 

3^1. With how many dollars could I gain 6 dollars in one year, 
]grovided 560 dollars gain 56 dollars in one year and 8 months! 

ii7l5. $100. 

32. What if 5 lbs. of worsted'make 12 yards of stuff, of one 
yard 1 quarter broad, how many pounds then would be wanted 
ft> jBQjce 7ft ywds three ^marters^of a yard wide ? Ans^ 18.7^ 
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(Lesson 44.) grammar. 
Exercises in Pursing. 

Attentively the startPd boy perused 

The warning lines 5 then grew more terrified ; 

For, from the grave, there seemed to rise a voice 

Repeating, them, and telling him of time 

Misspent, of death approaching rapidly, 

And of the dark eternity that followed. 

His fears increased, till on the ground he lay 

Almost bereft of feeling a^d of sense. 

And there his mother found him ; 

From the ^amp church-yard sod she bore her chlld^ 

Frighten'd to feel his clammy hands, and hear * 

The sighs and sobs that from his bosom came. 

'Twas strange, the influence wliich that fearful hour 
Had o'er his future life ; for, from that night, 
He was a thoughtful, an industrious boy. 
And still the memory of those wahiing worlds 
Bids him Reflect : — now that he is a man, 
471C? writes' these feeble lines that others may Reflect. 

^ Questions on 2ith Chapter, 

Arithmetical Exercises. 



Lesson 19. 
. ^Vhat is the subject of this les^ 

son! 
, What of the note in relation 1 
, What the number of terms? 
. How are they distinguished *] 
, The 1st step in the rule fqr stat 
ingi 
The 2nd st«p 7 The 3rd step 7 
The 4th step 1 The 5th step 7 
What is the illustration 7 

liESSON 31. 

What is the subject of this lee- 
«ai7 



2. What of the observation 7 

3. The 1st step in the rule for stal- 
^ ihg. 

4. The 2d step 7 The 3rd step 1 

The 4th step 7 The 5th step? 
The 6th step 7 

6. Explain the rule by the exam- 

ple7 

7. What is requisite in all arith- 

metical statements 7 

8. Why are they requisite 7 

9. yVhich the most agreeable rule 

yet considered, aiid why 1 



)rds of two 

>e calm 
te came 
»e clip 
le come , 
le deck 
►e dew 
»e dight 
lefsai 
le 



CHAPTER XXV. 


(Lesson 1.) 


SPELtlI<r6. 


syllables j 


Accent 


071 the second 


be kam! 




cohere 


be fcdme' 




CO mate 


be klip' 


• 


CO quette 


be kitm' 




de camp 


be deU. 




de cay 


be du' 




de cease 


be dite' 




de ceit 


befdwV 




de cidC/ 


Hfren^ 


; 


dcclarp 



; Vowels hng'* 

ko here' 
ko mate' 
koket 
de kdmp' 
de kd"^ 
de sese' 
de setef 
de sld^ 
de feJitt^ 
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begone 
be guile 
behalf 
be head 
be hoove 
.belie 
belief 
,be moan 
. be night 
benign 
bequest 
bejeave 
beseech 
be speak 
be stir 
be stow 
be stiow 
betray 
be wail 
bi sect 
bri gade 
cadet 
CO erce 
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he gdwf 
hegfUe* 
behdf 
be hid' 
behd&o' 
UK 
belief 
bemCne' 
be nUe' 
be nine' 
bekwest' 
be rive' 
be seetsh' 
he speekf 
be stur' 
be sto' 
be strO' 
bitrcH 
be wale' 
besekf 
bregade' 
kddet 
ko ir9e' 



de cline 
decoy 
de cree 
de cry 
de duct 
de face 
de feat 
de feet 
de fence 
de fray 
defy 
de lay 
de light 
demy 
de ny 
de pict 
de press 
de scent 
descry 
de sert 
de serye 
de sign 
de^re 



dikhne^' 
de koe' 
de kree' 
dikn' 
de dukV 
defoLse' 
defete' 
difekt^ 
defens' 
difrd' 
deft 
de Id' 
de lUe' 
deml' 
dim' 
dejnkt 
depris' 
di senif 
de sknf 
di zirt' 
de zero ' 
de sine'* 
de zire' 



* De sine, int^tion of the mind. 
Ve zlne, act or draft of the hdnd. 

(Lesson 2.) reading. 
A new Country, 

Mary, Mamma^i-we are extremely anxious to-hear something- 
more about the channing country which you began to describe. 

Ma, That country now supports nearly twelve millions of 
happy peoplev, many noble cities^, and many hundred smiling 
villagesv Her green vallies are dotted with many beautiful white- 
washed cottages', shaded with the thick boughs of the peach\, the 
pear\, and the plum tree', and adorned with flowering clusters of 
the creeping woodbine', and with white and ruddy rosesv— 
Within', the bnsy tenants ply the loaded distaff, and turn the 
buzzing wheel\. Health is their inmate^ love' their watch-wordV 
uid contentment is their rich reward^ 

Jane, Happy cottagers\ ! Theirs must be life's fairest and 
sweetest portiOhv ; a peace of mind'^ unknownto bustling crowds 
and noisy routes'. 

Ma, Near to the village green', which skirts the rising ground',, 
appears the house of prayer\. Its turret', pointing to the clouds', 
fends fortbthe welcome sounds of rural pastime', or', in measured 
tones', calls- up the neat, though home-clad throng, to piouB ritest. 

Here', (m^equal ground', with equal claims', they all unite', iO' 
breathe & prayer* to Him whose even hand'^ has measured odft 
^irhotij aod blessed them ia. their basket' ana their «torev 
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Mary, What a good and happy peopie\ ! How I shoidd like 
to live among them\ ! 

Ma, There, the smiling growth of summer'^ is followed by the 
matured iuxuriance of autumns ; and the enlivening comforts of 
winter^, by the breathing beauties of springs. , With a mild and 
eaual clihiate and a fertile soil', even stinted labour is repaid with 
au the comforts and enjoyments* of Ufe\. a 

(Lesson 3.) arithmetic. 

^ Practice. 

Practice is a short method of finding the value of a given com- 
modity^ by the given price of an integer. 

Table of the given Parts. 



1. Parts of a penny 


2» Parts of a shil. 




3. Parts of a £ 


lqr.=}d 


I d=A 




Is =sV 


2 "=i<l 


14d=i . 




1-8 =-A- 


3 '' =*d 


2 d-i 




2 =tV 


4 "=ld 


3 dc=-^ 


/ 


2-6 =i 


\ 


^ ci=i 


I 


3-4 =j^ 


i. Parts of a Cwt. 


6 d=i- 




4 =* 


7 lbs.=TV cwts_ 


8 d-f 




^ .H- 


8 " =tV " 


9 d=^ 


' 


6-6 =i 


14 " =i " 


.12 d=ls. 




10 H^ 


16 " =+ " 


5. Parts of a $ . 




15 -\ 


28 « =t=+ • « 


6i-cts.=TV 


• 


20 =1£ 


66 « =ii " 


10 " =:tV 


p* 




84 « =f " . 


• 12^-« =i 


g 




112 « =1 cwt. 


20 « =i 


1 


1 


y-^ 


25 « =i 


« 


••^ . 


50 " ^k 


>■ 




^ 


75 « =f 


S 


' 


* 


, 100 " =1$ 




• 



Case 1. Whtn the price given is less than a penny. 

Rule. Divide the given number by as many farthmgs.as equal 
a penny. Thus : — 

1. What is the value of 4528 quills, at 1 farthing each ? 1 qr.=-i' 
of a penny, and 4528-*- + or by4=1132d-i-12=94a and4d j 94-^-20 
=£4 - 14, hence 4528 qr.=£4 - 14 - 4 Ans, 

Note 1. AU questiona in Practice may be stated in ^ing-lo Proportioflf 
Mrhich ofTera a good rule for the proof of the o{^ration. 

Thus: as 1 quill : 4528 quills : : Iqr. : 4528qrs.-+4, 12, and 20 
respectively=£4 - 14 - 4, Proof. 

(2) What is the cost of 4528 eggs, at 3qrs. each ? ^ 

Thus : 4628-i4 or ^ of 4 farthings,=2264d, price at 2 qr. 
and 2264-i-i- of f or i of 4 farthings,=1132d, price at Iqr. 
then, 2264+1 132=d396d, price at^Sqrs. this-i-12 and 20=£14 - ^ 

NoTS 2. This is called taking th« parts of partSj which i» frcc^eatl^ 
uvire co&YcaieAi ibaa taking pwt3 of the vho\&% 



f 
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PAST n«- 



THAFTXR ZXT* 



(3.) What cost 6613 sheets of paper at 2qrs. each 1 

irw. £14- 3*- 10-2. 
(4.) Mliat cost 9426 apples at 3qrs. each ? Am. £29 - 9 - li 

(Lesson 4.) grammar. 
Punctuation, 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written language into sen* 
tences and parts of sentences, by points or stops. ' 

Note. The characterB used as stops^ may be found in the appendix to the 
First Part of this work : 

^ The application of eight of those characters, to wit : the comrna, 
semicolon, colony period, dash, interrogative, and exdamor 
tory points, and the parenthesis, to the division and isubdi- 
vision of sentences, may be readily determined by the follow- 
ing simple directions and illustrations. 

ApplicaMan of the Comma. 
Rule 1. A simple sentence needs no point except a period at 
the close ; as, The sun rises in the east. The earth brings forth 
^rass. Man is born to die. 

Note. A simple sentence haa one subject and one finite verb, and the 
words used witb these, are generally so innnediately connected, as to re* 
quire no pause between them. 

Obs. When the subject of a verb is long',M may be followed 
with a qomma, immediately before the verb. Thus: 

The good taste of the present age^ has improved the language. 
To be indifferent to praise, is a defect in character* Paul the 
apostle, was an eminent preacher. 

(Lesson 5.) spelling. 



de spair 
de spise 
de stroy 
de tach 
de tect 
de tract 
de vice 
devise 
de volve 
di gest 
di gress 
dilate 
dilute 
direct 

divan 
di verge 
di vert 
divide 
4i vine 
divorce 



de sp6ir€ 
desp%zef 
de stroS 
de tdXsK 
dJetektr 
de trdkf 
de vise' 
de io\ze' 
de volve^ 
dA, jest' 
d%gre^ 
delate' 
diluted 
derm 

devan* 
di vHrje' 
diver f 
diifide' 
depine' 
dei>Cr9^ 



fore know 
fore say 
fore show 
fore tel 
go too 
goby 
gri mace 
here by 
July 
ma lign 
o paque 
po lice 
por tray 
pre cede 
pre cise 
pre diet s 
pre fix 
pre mise 
pre pose 
presage 
pre Mend 



forejS^^ 

fOTt^ ^ 

fore s1i& 
f6re tel' 
gotdd' 
gobl' 
ffre mase^ 
nere bt 

jit ir 
md line' 
6 pake' 
p6 leise' 
portrd' 
pre side' 
presise' 
pre dikf 
prifiks' 
pre mxzt' 
pre poze' 
prisMje' 
priaMt 
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divulge deimlje' pretence preten^^' 

du resae du res' pre vail pre vMe' 

eduse edUse' proceed pT6sekd' 

e ject Bjekt' pro ctire ^pro kure' 

e lect e Ze^f pro duce pr6 duse' 

enough ' e wdf* pro fess prd /c^ 

equip ekwip' profile pro fele' 

erelong are long' project pro jekt 

erect erekt prolix proliks^ 

e spouse \ e spduze^ pro pose pr6 poze' 

e spy e sot' pro tecl pro tekf 

e squire e skmre' re build re Md' 

e strange . ^ strnnje' re call re AroT 

e vict e 75!/.^' re cant re Awnf 

e volve e volv' ^ re cede * re «e(fe^ 

fore cast , fore kdsV re seat re setef 

fore tel /ore ieV 

(Lesson 6.) readino. 
Diahfftie^ ^c. — A New Counih^» 

Mary. Have the people of the country you have been de- 
scribing, any good fruits and sw« et wines^? 

Ma. They possess an almost infinite variety of pleasant 

fruits' and clustering vines\. They have apples', for cider\ j 

pears', for perry\; peaches,' for brandyy, and the maple tree'^ whose 

' generous sap is-converted into sugar to sweeten their morning 

beverage\. . ^ 

Jane, Do those people have commerce and trade with oihAT 
countries', or do they live within themselves\ ? 

Ma, They have many thousand merchant ships^, which float 
on every sea', and carry the produce of their soil to all parts of 
the world\; and tbey have proud and gallant navies that protect 
their trade' and guard their shores from invading foes\. 

Jane, Are there no had folks in that country, to trouble and 
annoy the good' ? * * ^ 

. Ma, There are doubtless some unworthy members of com- 
munity in all countries\ ; but in that of* which I speak', there are 
laws, open alike to the rich and the poor', to punish evil dpers\. 
The laws, however, are mild' and justv ; and the life of man', is 
held in high respect\. It is a country of civil and religious free- 
dom\ J where all grades of people are equal\. , They need but 
grateful, hearts to acknowledge and enjoy the blessings they pos* 
sess\» f> 

Mary^ Indeed', mamma') tell us iJbheTe that country is\ j cer- 
tainly our little story hooks'^ give no account of itv. From your 
description', I like it better than any other of which I have tead 
or heardx. 

Ma. That my description is tfue\ there can be no donhis / 
yourselves can bear me witncss\; for the country in aue8tUitv'^ 
the land of beaiity>9 of fertility\, of healt\k\,ol peaftfe>^f3l -vwJj^n* 
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and of liberty', is our own happy country\ : ^he JInited Siai^ 
<?/ Americay ; a crown upon the Atlantic brow'^ adorned with 
nearly thirty pearls of more than princely size\. 

Jane. Why, molher\, how you disappoint us\! We were 
looking for it in some aotUhern clime', or rather', western world! ^ 
near where4he sun goes down with such mild glory \. 

'Ma, Your views', my children', were naturgdv We all agree 
too well in looking for some fancied bliss', lying in fairy re- 
gions, beyond the solid comforts which are at hand\ and there- 
fore overlookedv 

(Lesson?.) arithmetic. 

Practice. ' 

Case 2. When the prise is a penny or more, but less than 
a shilling, . ' 

Rule. 1/ Separate the price into even portions of a shilling, 
and divide the given sum by said parts. 

2, Divide tlie amount of the quotients by 20. and the last quo- 
tient will be the answer. Thus : 
.J. What is tlie worth of 3721bs. of cheese at 4d. 2qr. ? 

372-*4'Of Is.- 124s. the price at 4d. 

124-fr|- of 4d.=15-Hfr or ^=6d. price at 2qr. And 

124+16 - 6=lS9s. - 6d.^20=£6 - 1^ - 6. Ans. 

Note, When remainders occur, reduce them to a lower term ftnd con- 
tinue the division. - 

2. What cost 2462 peaches, at lid. each? 

Ans. £12-16-5-2. 

3. What cost TOOOibs. of cheese at 3f d. a lb. ? 

il7i5. £109 - 7 - 6. 

4. What cost 76101bs. of butter, at 6|d. a lb ? 

Ans. £206-2-1 

5. What cost 27591bs..of pork, at 8f d. a lb. ? - 

Ans. £97-14-3-2. 
(Lesson 8.) punctuation'. 

Application of the Comma. 

Rule. 2. When an imperfect phrase breaks the connexion of 
a sentence, it is set off by commas. Thus : 
. His work, in many respects, is imperfect. I remember, with 
gratitude, his kindness to me. 

Note. An imperfect phrase, is one or more words re^larly combined ; 
but which forms nd sense, or makes no sentence ; as, by and bye, very 
likely, barely possible, in fine, Ac • ^ j^ j 

Obs. 1. When the phrase is short and unimportant: the 
commas may be omitted ; Thus : 

There is truly a pleasure in acts of charity. Tattling is real- 
ly pernicious. Money is virtually the root of evil. 

Obs. 2.- Words and phrases m tie form of an aOdre^, (fffi 
al9o set qff hy commas ; Thusi - - ■> 
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im obliged to you, my friends, for your kindness. My son| 
ine thine heart. Walk, my child, in the path of truth. 

38. 3. When the natural order of words or phrases^ is 
sposed or inoerted, they are distinguished by a comma ; 
s: 

T habits of temperance, health is improved ; or, health is im- 
ed by habits of temperance. Whil^ the sun shines, make 
; or, make hay wiiile the sun shines. 





(Liesson! 


i. ) SPELLING. 




uve 


re seve' 


re peat 


re pete' 


te 


re site' 


re place 


re pLdse' 


aim 


re kldme* 


re ply 


re pli' 


ine 


re kline' 


re pose 


re poze' 


use 


re klitse' 


re press 


re pies' 


lil 


re koiV 


re prodch 


re protsh* 


ird 


re kord' 


re prove 


re proov' 
re kwesf 


lunt 


rekounf 


re quest 


uit 


re krodt 


re quite 


re kwitef 


ir 


' re kiir' 


re siute 


re state' 


mbt 


re ddiiif 


re sent 


r&zenlf 


•ess 


re dres' 


reserve 


re zerv' 


jce 


re dase' 


re side 


re zide! 


JCt 


reflektf 


re sign 


re zine' 


>w 


reflo' 


re sist 


re zist' 


IX 


refluks' 


re sort 


re zdrtf^ 


iCt 


refrdkf 


re sound 


re z&und' 


ain 


re fr cine' 


re spect 


respekf 


se 


refuse' 
re grea' 


re strain 


re strdne' 


ess 


re strict 


re striki' 


ar 


re here' 


re suit 


re zvlt 


arse 


re hersr 


re sume 


re ziime' 


zl 


rejekt 


re tain 


re tdne' 


ice 


re jolse' 
re Idks' 


re trace 


re trdse' 


K 


re tract 


re trdkf 


y 


re l& 


re treat 


re trete' 


ise 


re lese' 


re trench 


re trensh' 


ve 


re leve' 


re veal 


re vele' 




rell' 


re venge 


re venje' 


iin 


remdnef 


re view 


re vu' 


Iss 


re mis' 


re vise 


re vlze'^ 


3ve 


remdov' 


re volve 


re volv' 


w 


re nu' 


se cede 


se sede' 


•wn 


re nditn' 


se elude 


se klude' 


id 
Ir 


re pade' 
re pare' 


se Crete 
secure 


se krete' 
se kure' 


9A 


re pas' 


se duce 


se dose' 


y 


re pa' 


se lect 


s^ leW 


ai 


re pile' 
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(Lesson 10.) reading. 
A New Country, 

Mary, 1 am pleased^, mamma^, that the country you have 
described', proves to be our own country \. 

Jane. We hope', mother', to know more of our own ox)untry', 
and to admire it more\. Will you be so good as to get us the 
fourth part of the Common School Manual, which I am told con- 
tains the geography and the history of our country' ? Then we 
can read and know its excellences, and learn to prize it above all 
other countriesv. 

Ma. I will endeavour to do so', and', in the mean time', let me 
admonish you to shun the common error of expecting more from 
your own country than any country has to givcv ; and do not, 
because the country of your birth has not all you expect', ima- 
gine there is another favoured spot', beyond the seas, or western 
hills', where pleasures grow which earth does not yield\. 

Jane. But', mother', those who fall into these errors seldom 
read', and cann>t judge\; th.^y are weak' and silly\. 

Ma. Not more so than yourself', for you looked beyond the 
land of your nativity', and imaginod ioreisn^ countries better\. 
Now try and correct your mistake', and learn to value the bless- 
ings within your reach\. These', upon a fair estimate', will be 
found as great and as hiviting', as fall to the lot of any country 
on the face of the globe\. 

True it is', you can be perfectly happy in no part of the world\ ; 
nor is it best you should\ ; for then you would be in love with 
the earth', nor think of preparing for a better country\. 

Jane. I feel ashamed', mother', that my views on this sub- , 
ject are so limitedx. From what you have said', I hope I shall 
be able to form more correct notions\. 

Ala. You must not fall into the opposite extreme', and despise 
all other countriesv. While you cherish a love for your own', 
hold all others in due respect\. Admire the beauties of art and 
nature in all countriesv ; cherish a regard for the people of all 
countriesv ; and honour virtue', though found in the wandering 
Arab' or the turbaned Turkv. 

(Lesson 11.) arithmetic. 
Practice. 

Case 3. }VJien the price is one or more shillings, but less 
than twenty. 

Rule. Multiply the .given quantity by the given price; the 
product will be the answer in shillings. Or, take even parts of 
a £. and work as in case 3d. Thus : — 

1. What cost 527bu. com, at 4s. a bu ? Ans. £l(fe - 8. 

62Tx4=2108s.-*-20=£105 - 8. Or, 

45.=i of a £^ aad 527-H==£l05 - 8. . , 
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2. M^at cost 3271 bu. wheat at 5s. a bu 7 Ans. £817 - 15. 

3. What cost 191 yds. of cloth, at 8s. a yard ? Ans. £76 - 8. 

4. What cast 600 yds. of cloth at 13s. a yard ? Ans, £390. 

5. What cost 2150bbls. of salt, at 19s. a barrel ? 

Ans. £2042 10. 

6. What cost 2710 axes, at 6s. each 1 Ans. £813. 

(Lesson 12.) punctuation. 
Application of the Comma. 

Rule. 3. When two or more simple members occur in suc- 
cession, they are parted by a comma. Thus : — 

He is fed by his father, his brother, and his uncle. The hu^ 
band, wife, and children, were pres^ht. 

Obs. 1. When the parts are short , and are connected by a 
conjunction, the comma is omitted. Thus: — 

Virtue and vice have different features. Libertines often call 
religion bigotry or superstition. 

Obs. 2. 7\[)o or more adjectives reftrring to the same Tioun^ 
are parted by a comma. Thus: — 

David was a brave, wise, and pious man. A sensible, gentle, 
amiable woman. 

Obs. 3. When two or more adjectives are joined by a covr 
junction, the cornma is omitted. I'hus : — 

Truth is fair and artless, simple and fearless, uniform and con- 
sistent. The good and wise man is esteemed. 

(Lesson 13.) spelling. 
Words of two syllables s Accent on the first; Vowels broad. 



alder 


aVdUr 


al tar 


dl'tur 


al ter 


dl'tur 


au burn 


dw'bUrn 


auc tion 


dwk'shiin 


au dit 


dw'dit 


au ger 


dw'gUr 


au gur 


awgUr 


au gust 


dv'giist 
aw strdl 


au stral 


au thor 


. aw'Vhur 


au tumn 


dw'tum 


bald ly 


bdwld'le 


bal sam 


bdwl'sHm 


baw ble 


bdw'bl 


boo by 


bdd'be 


boo ty 


bo&te 


Inraw ny 


brdw'no 


brewer 


hrdd'itr 



cru et 
cruis er 
dau ber 
daugh ter 
dau phin 
do er 
do ing 
false ly 
fan cet 
faul ty 
f aw ner 
flaw y 
foot ball 
foot hold 
foot man 
footpad 
fruit ful 
fruitless 
fully 



kroo'it 

krdo'ziir 

ddw'biir 

daw' fur 

ddwfin 

dodur 

ddo'ing 

fnlse'le 

fdw'sU 

fdl'te 

fdw'nUr 

fldw'e 

fiiXboL 

fUthold 

fvt'mdn 

fiUfpdd 

frmfia 

frmiiA 
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broad ly 


brdwd/le 


bni tal 


hrdo'tdl 


bru tish 


hrod'tisk 


bul let 


Millet 


bul lion 


hul'yun 


bush el 


husKil 


bush y 


bush'e 


calk er 


Jcdlk'ur 


call ing 


kdVlinff 


cans tick 


kdws'tSc 


can tion 


kdw'shun 


crook ed 


krdok'ed 


crude ly 


krood'le 


cruel 


kroo'el 



ful ness 
good ness 
hal ser 
haugh ty 
law less 
loose ly 
loose ness 
los er 
moody 
moon less 
moor y 
mov ing 
naugh ty 
nau tic 



filXnes 
ffud'nes 
ndwsur 
hdw'te. 
Idw'les 
Idose'le 
loose' ne$ 
lodz'ur 
moods 
mdon'les 
mddr'e 
moory'vng 
ndv?'te 
ndw'trk 



(Lesson 14.) reading. 
The New Country. 

1. Columbia', Columbia^, to glory arise\! 

Tiui queen of the world^, and the cliild of the skies\; 
Thy genius commands thee\, with rapture behold', 
While ages on ages', thy splendours unfoldy. * 

2. A world is tfhy realmv; for a world be thy laws\; 
Enlarged as thy borders', and just as ihy cause\ ; 
On freedom's broad basis\, thy empire ^hall rise/, 
Extend with the main', and dissolve with the skies\. 

8. Thy reign is the last', and the noblest of time\ ; 
Most fruitful thy soil', most inviting thy chme\ ; 
Let tne deeds of the East\, ne'er encrirason thy names* 
Be virtue and science', and freedom thy fame\. 

4. To thee', the last refuge of virtue design'd', 
Shall fly from all nations', the best of mankind\ ; 
Here', grateful to heav'n', with transport', shall bring 
Their incense^, more fragrant than odours of springv ' 

6. As the day-spring unbounded', thy splendour shall flow', 
And earth's httle kingdoms', before thee shall bow\ ; 
While the ensigns of uniom, in triumph unfurl'd', 
Hush the -tumult of war', and give peace to the warldv 

(Lesson 15.) arithmetic. 

Practice. 

Case 4. When the price is of several terms; as, shillings^ 
pence, ^c. 

Rule. L Multiply fhe given quantity by the shillings, and 
take even parts for the other terms. ' * 

2. Divide the amount of the results by 20, and the quotient wHt 
be the answer. Thus :— ^ 
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1. What cost 246yd8. of velvet, -at 7s. 3d. a yard? 

Ans. £8& * 3 - ei 
246x7=1722s. 
3d. i of Is. and 246-!-i=61s. 

1783-i-20=£80 - 3 - 6. 

2. What cost 2710bus. wheat, at 6s. 8d. a bushel ? 

Ans. £903 - 6 - a 

3. What cost 378 bus. oats at Is. 8d. a bushel ? 

Ans, £31 - 10. 

4. What cost 126 bus. rye, at3s.-4d. a bushel? Ans, £21. 

5. What cost 2103yds. at 15s. 7d. a yard ? 

iln^. £1638 -11-9.. 

6. What cost 7152yds. at 17s. 6d. a yard ? 

Ans. 6258. 

(Lesson 16.) punctuation. 
Application of the Comma, 

f Rule 4. When two or more verbs occur, referring to the 
same subject, they are parted by a comma. Thus,? — 

In a letter, we may exhort, advise, comfort, and instruct. 
Whether we eat, drink, labour, or sleep, we should be temperate. 

Obs. 1. When two or more verbs are joined by a conjunc- 
tion, they are not separated. Thus : — 

The study of natural history, elevates and expands the mind. 
He rides or walks, works or plays, the whole year through. 

Obs. 2. T\oo or more participles are pointed in the same 
manner. Thus :— / 

We are pleased with being loved, esteemed, and respected. 
Admired and followed, he became vain and disgusting. 

Obs. 3. Two or more adverbs have the same pointing. As : — 

Success generally depends upon acting promptly, steadily, 
and vigorously. " We live virtuously or viciously, and die hap- 
pily or miserably. 

Obs. 4. When the conjunction is parted from the member to 
which it belongs, it is set off by a comma. Thus :— 

They set out early, and, before night, reached the town. He 
went to bed in health and spirits, and, at 12 o'clock, was past 
recovery. 

(Lesson 17.) spelling. . 



pal fry 


pdVfre 


' sau cer 


siw'sur 


palsy 


pdl'ze 


sau cy 


siv'se 


pal try 


pdlHre 


sawer 


sdw'Hr 


pau per , 


pdw'pUr 


smal ly 


smdl'le 


plau dit 


pldw'dit 


' sooth er 


soofh'iir 


poor sly 


pdor'U 


sooth say 


sddth'sa 


poor nes3 


, pddr'nes 


soot y 


sdot'e 


proof less 


prddfles 


squally 


shmUlJt 


pmdcot 


pr&den^ 


talk er 


tAvM^ 


' 
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quad rate 
qualm isih 
raw ly 
raw ness 
rheu my 
rhu barb 
rode y 
room y 
root y 
ru by 
Tudely 
rude ness 
rue ful 
ru in 
ru ler 
ru nlour 
ru ral 
ruth less 
salt ness 



kwdd'rdte 

kwdm'ish 

rdw'le 

rdw'nes 

rdd'me 

rdo'hurb 

rook'e 

rddm'o 

Tddre 

rdo'be 

rood'U 

rodd'nes 

ro&ful 

A A/- 

rootn 

roolur 

rdo'mur 

rdd'rdl 

rddrh'les 

sdlt'nes 



tall nes 
tomb less 
tooth ach 
troop er 
tru ant- 
true love 
true ness 
truly 
vault ed 
war ble 
war den 
warm ly 
war ty 
wolf ish 
wom an 
wood en 
wood y 
wool len 
wool ly 



idl'nes 

tdorn/les 

tddt'h'ake 

troop'uT 

trod'dnt 

trdd'luv 

trdo'nes 

trdd'le 

vdwlfed 

wdr'bl 

wdr'dn 

wdrm/lo 

wdr'te 

wolfish 

wum'un 

wiid'dn 

wildfe 

wuVlin 

wHVIg ' 



(Lesson 18.) reading. 



Discovery of the New Country. 
The pupil will add the Inflections^ <^c, in pencil mark, 

1. On Friday, the 3d of August, 1492, Christopher Columbus 
sailed from Pa'los in Spain, on a voyagevof discovery. His lit- 
tle fleet consisted of three vessels : — the Santa Maria, the Ni'na, 
and the Pin'ta; and his course lay across the Atlantic Ocean, 
whose broad surface had then been traversed by no venturous 
bark. 

2. They soon lost sight of the main land and the familiar 
islands, and stretched out into unknown seas. The sailors, aware 
of the boldness of the enterprise, became dejected, smote upon 
their breasts, and shed tears ; but Columbus raised their spirits 
by assuring them of success, and immense wealth m the new 
country to which he would take them. 

3. All the great qualities which form a man of the first order, 
and fit him for command, were concentrated in this intrepid na* 
vigator, and he possessed a knowledge of the nautical professioA 
unknown to any other at that age of the world ; hence, his confi- 
dence in the voyage, and the complete control of his sailors. 

4. In 30 days they had sailed about 600 miles, a distance which, 
to the thnid Spaniards, appeared immeasurable and irretraceable. 
At this juncture too, they observed that the needle of the compass 
did not point directly to the North Star; this fact, though now 
familiar to every school boy, was new to them, and filled them 
with terror. They seemed to think that nature herself had turned 
traitoress, and abandoned them to impending destruction. 

Q« Fertile in expedients, Columbus immediately oflfeied a reff* 
«?/} for iijti^ appearaaoe^ \vhicb wos so plausible as to satisfjr tli^ 
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Sftilors, but did not answer the inquiries of his own mind. Nor 
is the cause fully known to the present day. 

6. On the 1st of October, they had proceeded nearly 800 
leagues west of their*homes, and had seen no land ; the spirits of 
the sailors sunk, and murmurs spread from ship to ship. All 
agreed that Columbus should be compelled by force to return 
home, and some of them proposed to throw him overboard. 

7. Columbus was aware of their plot, and began to sooth their 
passions ; he promised his men, that, if they would hold on and 
obey his commands three days longer, he would then return 
home, should they not have discovered land. These terins were 
accepted and they proceeded westward. 

8. They took up apiece of wood curiously carved ; a branch 
of a tree bearing red berries perfectly fresh ; and they saw new- 
ly cut cane floating upon the water. Columbus knew he must 
be near land. On the evening of the second day, after public 
prayers, he ordered the sails to be furled, and a strict watch 
through the night. 

9. Late in the evening, Columbus, standing on deck, observed 
a ligbt, and pointed it out to two of his men ; and a little after 
midnight, the sound of land ! land ! burst forth from the Pin'ta, 
then ahead of tlie other vessels ; and the crew of that ship im- 
mediately sang a hymn of thanksgiving to that God who had 
crowned their efforts with success. ' 

(Lesson 19.) arithmetic. '.. 

Practice. ' 

Case 5. When the price is £^s or parts of a £. 
Rule. Multiply the given quantity by the £'s, and take even 
parts for the shillings and pence. Thus : — 
1. Whatcost 124 tons of hay, at £3 - 5 - 6 - 2. 

Ans. £406 - 7 - 2. 
124x3=372. price at £3 a ton. 
5=i & 124-Ki=31. do. at 5s. a ton. 
6d.=^&31-i- -V=3 - 2. at 6d. a ton. 
2qr.=TAr&3 - 2-*-V5=0 - 5 - 2 

^406 - 7 ~ 2. 

As, 1 ton: 124 tons ::£3 -5^6-2: £406 - 7 - 2. Proof. 
% What cost 47 tons, at £3 - 3 - 4 a ton ? 

Ans, £148 - 16 - a 

3. What cost 20bbls. pork, at £4 - 13 - 4 a bbl.? 

Ans^ £93 — 6 — 8» 

4. What cost 71 cows, at £6 - 13 - 4 a head ? 

Ans. £473 - 6 - 8; 

(Lesson 20.) punctuation. 
Application of the Semicolon,. 

KoT« 1. The Semicolon is used to divide compouDd 6«td«ttfi«A\TiV^>ra^ «l 
aiore pait8„ Isfls intimately connected than those Be^«cQ.tQdL V| fstjooSU^^ 



ttsti 
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Rule 1. When the sentence consists of two great construct- 
ive members, composed of one or more simple members, then the 
semicolon marks the division. Thus: — 

The path of truth, is a plain and safe path; that of falsehood, a 
perplexing maze. The work is a dull performance; it is capa- 
ble of pleasing no one. Although the past of life is gone, ai/d 
the future riiay not reach me ; yet the present is mine, and it 
shall be well employed. 

Note 2. A momcnVs attention to the order :>nd construction of a ecnr 
fence, will, with the aid of the foree'oing examples, enable the scholar to 
distinguish at once thp proper use of the Semicolon. "' 

(Lesson 2L) spelling. 
Words oftiDo syllables ; accent on the second; vowels broad, 

all hail dU hale' cou pee koo pee' 

cru sade kroo sdde' 

full fed fulJM 

ru gose rdo gose* 

scru toir skroo tare' 



all wise 
al though 
au^ ment 
aus tere 



all wlze' 
dl fho' 
dwg menf 
dws tere' 



Words of 

al mond . 
arch ^r 
ar chives 
arc tic 
ar dour 
ar gil 
ar gue 
ar mour 
ar my 
ar tick 
art less 
bar ber 
bar gain 
bar ky 
bar ley 
bar my 
barter 
bor der 
calm ly 
calm ness 
car cass 
car go 
ear man 
Gar mine 
carnage 
Car nal 
carpet 
Carpmg. 



two syllables ; 

dmHind 
drtsh'ur 
dr'klves 
drk'tik 
dr'dur 
dr'gil 
dr'gu 
dfmur 
dr'me 
dr'tik 
drtles 
bdr'bur 
bdr'gin 
bdr^ke 
bdr'le 
bdr'me 
^ bdr'tUr 
" bdr'dur 
kdm'le 
kdm'nes 
kdr^kds 
kdr'go 
kdr'rndn 
Mr'mene 
kdr'nidj 
kdr'ndt 
kdrpit 
kdrp'vng^ 



accent on the 

cor dage 
cor ky 
corn land 
corn mill 
cor ner 
cor net 
cor nice 
cor ny* 
cor sair 
dark ly 
dark ness 

for ceps 



for feit 
for nier 
form less 
fort night 
for tress 
for tune 
forty 
gar bage 
gar bel 
gar den 
gar lick 



first; vowels grave* 

kdr'didje 

kor'ke 

kopildnd 

kdm'mil 

kdr'nur 

kdr'net 

kor'nis 

kdr'ne 

kor'sdre 

darkle 

ddrk'nes 

for'seps 



fdr'fit 
fdrmur 
fdrm'les 
forfnlte 
fbr'tres 
' Jor'tshUne 
for'te 
gdr'bidj 
gdr'hl 
gdr'dn 
gdr'lik 
gdr'nUr 
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uart load kartlode gaunt ly gdvfU 

cart way Mrtwd gaunt let ^ gantlet 

car tridge kdrfridj gor geous gor'jus 

cart nit • kdrt'rut gor get gor'jU ] 

cart right kdrfrlte gor gon ^di ^tii* 

carv ing kdrv'ing 

(Lesson 22.) reading. 

Discovery of the New Country, 

10. The morning of the 12th of October dawned, and disco- 
vered to Columbus and his crew, one of the cluster of islands now 
called the Bahamas. Its flat and verdant fields, stored with 
wood and watered with rivulets, presented to their longing eyes 
the features of a delightful region. 

11. The sailors, actuated by a sense of wrong toward their 
brave commander, fell upon their knees and begged his pardon 
for the pain and trouble they had occasioned him, and the inso- 
lence they had practised toward him. He who is worthy of 
command, is never above the pardon of sincere repentance ; Co- 
lumbus, therefore, was not slow to relieve them of the burden 
which had brought them at his -feet. ^ 

12. At sun rise, the boats were armed and manned, and they 
rowed toward the island with colours flying, warlike music 
playing, and the full flourish.of martial pomp. The shore was 
crowded with a multitude of the natives, expressing signs of the 
deepest astonishment at the strange objects presented to their 
view. 

13. Columbus was the first European that set foot upon the 
shores of the New Country. He landed, habited in a rich dress 
and a naked sword in his hand ; his men followed, and, kneeling 
down, they kissed the ground which they had so long and so 
ardently wished to see. 

14. They then erected a cnicifix, and gave thanks to God for 
his goodness in conducting their voyage to so happy an issue, 
and then took formal possession of the country in the name of 
the crowns of Castile and Leon. During the ceremony they 
were surrounded by many of the isleuiders, who looked on in 
silent admiration. 

15. Poor Natives ! they, were alike ignorant of the meaning 
of what their strange guests were doing, and of the conse- 
quences which were to follow, and which, in the course of a few 
years, swept, By famine, treachery, fire, and sword, nearly fifteen 
millions of innocent souls from the face of the earth. 

16. Let it be remembered, however, that Columbus was always 
faithful and kind to the poor Indians. On his return to Spain, 
he took with him a few of the islanders, and a quantity of their 
gold, and was received by the whole nation with the most lively 
demonstrations of joy- and respect. The high honours atid n'wb^ 
riches which had been pledged to hiax by \£e wovjw^^\«»^^ ^V 
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Spain, were basely withheld from him, and he was suffered to live 
and die in comparative indigence. 

(Lesson 23.) i^iTHUETic. 

Practice. 

# 

Case 6. When the price and the quanMty are hath com- 
found terms* 

Rule. 1. Multiply the pjice by the highest term in the quan- 
tity, and take parts iov the other terms of the quantity. 

2. The amount of the several results will be the answer. 
1. What cost 7<Jwt Oqr 191bs of tallow, at £3 - 16 a (Jwt. ? 

£3 - 16x7-£26 - 12, price of 7 cwt. 
161bs=i of a cwt. & £3 - 16-H^= -^10 - 10-1, do 161bs 
21bs=i of 161bs, then, £0 - 10 - 

10 - l-f4= - 1 - 4 - 1, do 21bs 

llb=i of 2 lbs, and £0 - 1 - 4 - . 

1^= -.----- 8 - 0, do lib 

Ans. £27-4-10-2 Atis, 

2. What cost 21 cwt. 3qrs. 251bs. at $5.41 a cwt ? Ans. $1 18.876. 

3. What cost 121 yards, at £0 - 1 - 2 - 2 a yard 7 

Ans. £7-6-2-2. 

4. What cost 1201bs, at 4d. 2qrs. a lb. ? Ans. £2 - 5. 
6. What cost 39061bs, at 7d. 2 qrs. a lb.? Ans. £122 - 1 - 3. 
6. What cost 7cwt. Iqr. 141bs., at £3 - 16 - 9 - 1, a cwt. ? 

Ans. £27-18-9-2. 

(Lesson 24.) punctuation. 
Application of the Colon. 

'Note. The colon is used to set off members of a sentence, less connected 
with each other than those pointed by the semicolon. 

Rule. When a sentence is complete, but is followed by an ex- 
planatory remark or some reflection, the division is marked by a 
colon. Thus : 

When we look forward to the approaching year, what do we 
see ? All is conjecture : a dark unknown presents itself 

Obs. 1. When several semicolons have been used, and a 
still longer pause is necessary j the colon may he introduced. 

The shadow has moved fidongthe dial plate, though none saw 
it move; and the grass has grown, though no one has seen it 
grow : so the progress in knowledge can be measured only by 
the distance gone over.' 

Obs. 2. When an example, a quotation, or a speech, is in- 
troduced, it is set off hy a colon. 

He was heard to say : " I have done with the world, and am 
ready to leave it." 

Remember the golden rule : " Do to others as you would 
others should do to you." The smile of gaiety is often assumedi 
wMe the heart aqhes: though foUy may laugh, guilt will sting. 
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half way 
ha]f wit 
har den 
hardly 
hard ness 
hardy 
harm less 
har ness 
harper 
harsh ly 
heart felt 
heart sick 
heart less 
he.'dT ty 
horse fly 
lar der 
large ly 
lar gess 
laugh ter^ 
laun dress 
lau rel 
marble 
mar gin 
mar ly 
mar vel 
mar shal 
marsh y 
mar tial 
martyr 
mor row 
mor sel 
mortar 
mort gage 



(Lesson 26.) spelling. 



hdf'wd 

MfvrU 

hdr'dn 

hdrd'U 

hard' lies 

hdr'de 

hdrm/les 

kdr'nes 

hdr'pur 

hdrsJi'lG 

hdrffelt 

hdrfsik 

Jidrtl^ 

kdr'te 

hdrsyil 

Idr'dur 

Idrdje'le 

Idr'jes 

Idf'tur 

lan/dres 

lor'rU 

mdr'bl 

mdrjin 

pidr'le 

mdr'vel 

mar'shdl 

mdrsh'e 

mar'shdl 

mdr'tur 

mdr'ro 

mor'sU 

mdr'tur 



order 
orgies« 
orphan 
par eel 
par don 
par ley 
par son 
par tial 
part ly 
part ner 
par ty 
path less 
pathway 
sar casm 
sardine 
scar let 
scorn er 
scorn ful 
shar per 
sharp ly 
sharp ness 
snarl er 
spar kle 
spar ry 
star light 
starry 
storm y 
tar dy 
tartly 
tart ness 
thor ny 
tor toise 
tor ture 



or'dtir 

cr'jeze 

brjdn 

pcfr'sU 

pdr'du 

parole 

pdr'sn 

^rshSl 

pdrt'lS 

pdrtnur 

par'te 

pat'h'les 

pdVh'wd 

sdr'kdzm 

sq{r'din 

skdr'lU 

skorn'ur 

skarnjid 

slidr'pur ^ 

shdrp'le 

shdrp'nes 

sndrl'ur 

spar'kl 

spar' re 

stdr'lite 

stdr're 

stdrm'e 

tdr'de 

tdrt'le 

tdrt'nes 

Vhor'ne 

tbr'tiz 

tor'tshurc 



mor gaje 

(Lesson 26.) reading. 

Passage of the Potomac and Shenandoah through the Blue 
Ridge. 

h The passage of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge, is, per- 
haps, one of the most stupendous scenes in nature. You stand 
on a very high point of land. On your right, comes up the Shen- 
andoah, having ranged along the foot of the mountain a hundred 
miles, to seek a vent. Oh your left approaches the Potomac, in 
quest of a passage also. In the moment of their junction they 
rush together against the mountain, rend it asunder, and pas» off 
to the sea. 

2. The first glance of this scene hurries our senses into the 
opinion, that this earth has been created in time ; that the moun- 
tains were formed first ; that the rivers began to flow afterwards •, 
that, in this pl^ce particularly, they have b^en ^^tam^ vc^ >^ 
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ihe Blue Ridge of mountains, and have formed an ocean, which 
filled the whole valley ; that, continuing to rise, they have, at 
length, broken over at this spot, and have torn the mountain 
down, ftom its summit to its base. The piles of rock on each 
hand, and particularly on the Shenandoah, the evident marks of 
their disrupture and avulsion from their beds, by the most pow- 
erful agents of nature, corroborate this impression. 

3. But the distant finishing, which nature has given to the 
picture, is of a very different character. It is a true contrast to 
the fore-ground. This is as placid and delightful, bb that is wild 
and tremendous. For the mountain, being cloven asunder, pre- 
sents to your eye, through the cleft, a small catch of smooth blue 
horizon, at an infinite distance in the plain country, inviting you, 
as it were, from the riot and tumult roaring around, to pass 
through the breach and participate of tbe calm below. 

4. Here the eye ultimately composes itself; and that way, too, 
the road happens actually to lead. You cross the Potomac above 
the junction, pass along its side through the base of the moun- 
tain, for three miles; its terrible precipices hanging in fragments 
over you. This scene is worth a voyage across the Atlantic. 
Yet here, as in the neighbourhood of the Natural Bridge, are 
people, who have passed their lives within half a dozen miles, 
and have never boen to survey these monuments of a war be- 
tween rivers and mountains, which must have shaken the earth 
itself to its centre. 

(Lesson 27.) arithmetic. 

Practical exercises in Practice* 

1. What cost 8012 lbs. of chalk, at 2d. 3qrs. a lb. ? 

Ans. £91, 16. 1. 

2. What cost 1847 yds. at 5s. 8d. a yard ? Ans. £523. 6. 4. 

3. What cost 287 bu. of wheat, at 17s. 6d. a bu. ? 

Ans. £251. 2. 6. 

4. What cost 10 cwt. 2 qrs. 7 lbs. sugar, at $10.25 a cwt. ? 

Ans. $108,265. 
9. What cost 27f yds. at $9.65 a yard 1 Ans. $267,785. 
8. What cost 765 gals. 3 qts. 1 pint, at $2.1875 a gallon ? 

Ans. $1675.3515. 

7. What cost 25 cwt. 1 qr. 9 lbs. at $1.75 a cwt. ? 

^7W. $44.32. 

8. Wliat cost 6 lbs. 2 oz. 10 dwts. 5 grs. at $4.16 a lb. ? 

Ans. $25,828. 

9. Wliat cost 126 yds. 2 qrs. 2 nails, at $4.75 a yard ? 

Ans. $601,468. 

10. What cost 5 hhds 31} gals, at $47 a hhd. 1 Ans. $258.50. 

(Lesson 28.) punctuation. 
Application of the Interrogative Point. 
Rule. When a question is written which admits of an answeii 
ihe interrogative point is lised'os a close. Thus: 
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Whom do men say that I am ? But whom say ye that I 
am 1 When shall we be stronger 7 When cast on our backs 
and bound 1 ' 

Obs. Questions which ar& asked arimplied in coniempla- 
Uon^ are marked /with this note. "' 

Who adorned the heavens with such beauty ? Who directs the 
Sim and the moon to rise and to set ? 

. * " To whom can riches give repute or trust, 
Content or pleasure, but the good and just ? 

Application of the Exclamation Point. 

Rule. Words or phrases, which express an emotion or an in- 
vocation, are marked with a note of exclamation. Thus : 
My friend, your conduct amazes me ! 

" Oh had we both our humble lot maintain'd 
An4 safe in peace and poverty remain'd !" 

Bless the Lord, O my soul ! Hear me, O Lord ! for thy name's 
sake! 

Obs. a sentence in the form of a question^ with no answer 
implied or expressed, adopts this point. 

Who can express the goodness of the Creator ! What is more 
amiable than virtue ! O Ae vanity in the pursuits of Ufe ! 

(Lesson 29.) spelling. ^^ 

fVords of two syllaMes j accent on the second ; vowels grave, 

ar cade dr kdde* car tel kdr teV ^ 

ar gute dr giite' for bear for hare' 



arrack 



or rdk 



ordain 



ordme' 



Words of two syllables ; accent on the first ; vowels sharp* 
air drawn are'drawn fare well fare'wel 



airhole 
air ing 
airless 
air pump 
airy 
oare'ful 
careless 
Jairly 
fairness 



are'hole 
are' ing 
are'les 
i^e'jmmp 
-wre'e 
kare^fid 
karelis 
fare'U 
fiS'e'n^ 



hare bell y 
hair lace 
hair less 
heir ess 
heir less 
heir ship 
pe» tree 
i:arely - 
ware less 



harefb€l 

h/ore'ldse 

hare'les 

are'es 

wrefUs 

are^ship 

pare'tre6 

rardle 

wtere'lts 



l^ords of two syllables ; accent on the second ; vMfils shOTp 

tiKBr^al thare4lf wheceaB kwared^if 

there by f Adre hH where at Aioor^ q£ 



N 



i 
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there in fhare in' where by hwar^ H* 

thereof fhare ov' where ip bwarein' 

thereon " t' hare on' whereof hwdre 61/ 

there out ^ fhare duf where on hware on! 

' there to fhare id^ where to hwdre to' 

(Lesson 30.) reading. 
The Voice of the Seasons, 

1. There is in the revolution of time, a kind of warning voice, 
which summons us to thought and reflection ; and every season, 
as it rises, speak's to /us of the analogous character which we 
ought to maintain. From the first openings of the spring, to the 
last desolation of winter, the days of the year are emblematic of 
the state and of the duties of man ; ,and whatever may be the pe- 
riod ^of our journey, we can scarcely look up into the heavens, 
and mark the path of the sun, without feeling either som^hiug 
to animate us upon our course, or to reprove us for our delay. 

2. WTien the spring appears ; when the earth is covered with 
its tender green, and the song of happiness is heard in every 
shade, it is a call to us to foster true religious hope and joy. Over 
the infant year, the breath of heaven seems to l>low with paternal 
softness, and the heart of man willingly partakes in the joyful- 
ness of awakened nature. 

#3. -When summer reigns, and every element is filled with life, 
and the sun, like a giant, pursues his course through the firma- 
ment above, it is the season of adoration. We see there, as it 
were, the majvesty of the present God ; and, wherever we direct 
^ our eye, the glory of the Lord seems to cover the earth as the 
waters-cover the sea. 

4. When autumn comes, and the annual miracle of nature is 
completed, it is the appropriate season of thankfulness and 
praise. The heart bends with instinctive gratitude before Him 
whose be 3volence neither slumbers nor sleeps ; and who, from 
the throne of his glory, yet ren^embers the things that are iri 
heaven, and on the earth. 
^ 5. The season Of winter has also similar instructions. To the 
thoughtful and the feeling mind, \t comes not wiciiout a blessing 
upon its wings ; and perhaps the noblest lessons of religion ait 
to be learned amid the clouds, and storms, and darkness of tills 
gloomy period. 

(Lesson 3L) arithvetic. 
Tare and Tret. 

Obs. Tare and Tret are allowances tnade by the setter to 
t%0 buyer on various kinds of coarse goods; euch as sttgoTi 
i^ecy tea, ^I'C. 

Tare, is simply tk^ we!|[lit of {he box, bag, or d^ oonttdBlog 
thegooas^ 
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Trety is an an allowance made for wasteage in weights, ^c. 
taken together. 

When Tare is deducted, then the weight, if Tret is allowed, 
is called Suttle ; otlierwise, it is called Neat, or Net weight. 
■ CasS 1. When tht Tare ig a specified sum," an the gross 
weight. - ' ^_ 

Role. Snbtract the given Tare from the gnxas weight, and the 
remainder wjl} be the neat weight. Thus: 

1. What is the weight of 14 hlids. 456 cwt. 1 qr. 19 lbs. grous 
tare 15 cwt 2 qrs, 13 lbs. on the whole. 

Ans. 440 cwt. 3qrs. 6 lbs. 
456 - 1 - 19-T-15 - 2 - 13=440 - 3 - 6. 

2. What is the neat weight of 24 hhds each 6 cwt 2 qrsrl7 
lbs., tare Ui the whole 17 cwt 3 qrs. 27 lbs.? 

Ans. 141 cwt. 2 qrs. 171bs. 

Case 2. When the tare is so much a bbt. box, bag, SfC. 

Rule. Multiply the given bo\es, bags, &c. by the tare per boy, 
&c. and subtract the product from the gross weight, then the re- 
mainder will be the neat weight Thus : 

1. What is the weiglit of 30 casks, each 2 cwt 3 qrs. 12 lbs, 
tare 21 lbs. per cask ; and what the price, at $7 35 a cwt.? 

30x21=630 lbs.^28=22 qrs. 14 lbs., or 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 14 lbs. tare, 
2 cwt. 3 qrs. 12 lbs.X*^0=86 <wt 2 qrs. 24 lbs. gross weight 
85 . 2 . 24—5 . 2 . 14=80 . . 10, neat weight Ans. 

$7.35X80=688,00 
81b.=TV cwt ; and 7.35-1- 1^4 = .525 
2 lbs.=i of 8 lbs. and 535-f-i= .131 

85^.666,^^5. 

2. What is'the neat weight of 8 hhds. 86 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 lbs. 
gross, tare 100 lbs. a hhd^ Ans. 79 cwt. 2 qrs. 8 lbs. 

(Lesson 32.^ punctuation. 

Application/ of the Dash. 

NoTS 1. The dash is a modern charaeter in the art of pointing, and iff 
frequently used with little or no propriety. 

Rule. When the sense breaks off abruptly, the dash may be 
used. Thus: 

Whatever is, is right ; — this world, His true, 
Was made for Cesar : — But for Thus too. 

If thou art he so much respected once ; — but Oh ! how fallen ! 

Obs. 1. When a significant pause is required, the dash is 
used. Thus: 

Something there is, more needful than expense ; 
And something previous e'en to taste : — 'tis sense. 

Obs. 2. When there is an unexpected turn in the sentimentk 
(he ddsh is introduced.. Titus : 

Here lies the great — fjdse marble, where? 
-Kothing but sordid dust lies theie« 



' jut me repeat it ;«r>he oidjr is great who has the habits of g^pat« 
ness. 

Application of the Parenthesis. 

•*''*■. . •' ' 

NoTK 2. The Parenthesis is used to encloae i^ phi-ase or Bentence, plaoel 
obliquely in the body of another sentenGe. 

Rule. When some useful remark, exfplaBation, illustration^ or 
collateral fact, is brought into the body of a sentence, it is enclos- 
ed in parenthetic iinef. Thus : 

Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
^ Virtue alone is happiness below. 

He loves nobody, (1 speak of friendship,) who is not jealousy 
when he has partners in love. * 

Know ye not, bretliren, (for I speak to them that know the 
law,) how that the law binds the man as long as he lives 1 

Note 3. The comma is aliuust always introduced, just before the pam- 
ihetic lines. In a lew case8,the semicolon is used, and in a few others no 
point is used. 

(Lesson 33.) speluno. - 

Words of two syllables; accent on I^Jtr^tj enibracingthe 

Diphthongs, 



boy hood 
boy ish 
broi der 
broil er 
clois ter 
cloud less 
Cloud y 
cloy ess 
•c^ age 
coin er 
coun cil 
coun sel 
coun ter 
coun tess 
count less 
coun ty , 
cow ard 
cow slip ' 
coy ness 
coi ly 
doubt ful 
doubt less 
dow er 
dow las 
downfall 
downhill 
downy 



bde'hiid 

bde'ish 

brde'dOr 

brdil'ur 

klqis'tur 

kioud'les 

ktoud'e 

klde'les 

koin'^e . 

kain^r 

kokn'sit 

koim'set 

ko^.n'ter 

kdHrt'tes 

kountfles 

koun'tS 

kau'urd 

kaufslip 

koe'nes 

koi'le 

dmutfitl 

domUs 

dou'v/r 

dak'lds 

dofunfcH 

d^nm 



foU^le 
foirer 
foul ly 
foul ness 
foun der 
foun dry 
foun tain 
fowl er 

gouty 
our glass 
hour ly 
hous ing 
join, der 
join er 
joint er 
joint \y 
joy ful 
joy less 
joy ous 
loiter 
loud ly 
loud ness 
loun gei 
loy ai. 
noi sy 
oHy 
QUtcasI 



foi'bl 

faiXiiT 

fmd'le 

fa&l'nSs 

fdim'dur 

foun'drc 

foun'tin 

foiiXur 

^oute 

our'fflds 

oUr'le 

houz'ing^ 

jcHn'dnr 

join'^ir 

joiniur 

jbintlB 

joeles 

jo^'us 

loi'tUr 

laud'le 

Idud'nis 

Iditn'jOr 

loe'di 

ndi'zS 

dU'e 

diWhist 



>/ 
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dow ry dou're out cry Mfkrt 

drow sy . drdu'ZQ out rage cktrdjc 

flower fioWur owlet . dtt'Zfil" 



(Lesson 34.)* reading. 
'An tmcharitablespirit rebuked. 

1. And it came to pass, after these jhings, that Abraham sat m 
the door of his tent, about the going down of the sun. And be- 
hold^ a man, bent with age; came from the way of the wilderness, 
leaning on astaif ! And Abraham ^rose, and met him, and saith 
unto him, " Turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry ali 
night ', and thou shalt arise early in the morning, and go.oa thy 
way." And the rtian said, " Nay ; for i will abide under this 
tree." 

2. BiU Abraham pressed him greatly : so he turned, and they 
went in to the tent: and Abraham baked unleavened bread, and 
tliey did eat. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not ^ 
God, he said unto hira, " Wiiereforedost thou not worship the 
most high God, Creator of Heaven and Esxlh ?" And the man 
answered ai^ said, " I do not worsiiip thy God, neither do 1 call 
upon his name»; for I have made to mysePf a god, wliich abideth 
always in my house, and provideth me with all things." 

3. And Abraham'^ zeal was kindled against the man, -and he 
acose, and fell upon hhn, and drove him forthy with Wows, into 
the wilderness. And God called unto Abraliajn, saying, "Abra- 
ham, where is the stranger 7" And Abiaham answered and said, 
" Lord, he M'^oiild not worship thee, neither would he call upon 
thy name ; therefore have I driven him out from before my face 
into the wilderness.'* • 

4. And God said, " Have I borne with hira these hundred and 
ninety and eight years, and nourished him, and clothed him, not- ' 
withstanding his rebellion against me j and couldst not thou, who • 
art thyself a sinner, bear with him one night?" 

- (Lesson 35.) arithmetic. 

Tare and T^eK 

Case 3. Wien the Tare is a given rate per cwt 
Rule 1. Find the even parts of a cwt. contained in the tare.. 
2. Siibtrngt the amount of the results from th6 gross weighty 
and the remainder will be the neat weight Thus: 

1. What is the neat wt» of 12 hbls., eacli 7 cwt. 1 qr» 10 lbs. jr— 
tare 16 lbs. a cwt./? 

7 - 1 - 10X12=88 - - 8, gross wt. And 16Tbs.=f of a cwt, 
88 ^ - 8Hhi=12 - 2 - 9/rare; and 88 - - f— 12 - 2 - 9=^^ 
1 - 27, neat. Ans. "^ 

2. What is the neat wt of 83icwt 3qrs. gross^ tare, 20 lbs; a 
cwt? Ans. 68€wt Soy^. ^^Jc«». 

3. Mliat istheneatwtoTQhhds., e«cYi %g\9\«'^^3^. \\\ss9».\ 
hre, IBlbs, j^v CWt 2 AiMU ^c^Xv Yojt^'iA.^*^ 



Rule. 1. Find the tiae, and subtract it fix>iii the frddB trt. 

2. Divide the suttle by 26 ; tlie quotient vhll be the tret^ wMah 
subtract from the sutUe^ therei^amder/willbe the neat weight. 
Thus; 

1. What is the neat wt. of lOcwt. 2qrs. 24 lbs. gross, tare 14 
lbs. a cwt, and tret, 4 lbs. f(^ each lOittMs."? 

141b&=4 of a ewt., and 10 - 2 - 24-H=l - 1 - 10, tare. 

10 - 2 - 34—1 - 1 - 10=^ ' 1 - 14, subtle wt And 

- 1 r 14^26=0 . 1 - 12J^, tretj and 9 - 1 - 14—0 - 1 - 12J 

=9 - . li,Ans, 

Koi^s. Diyidine- the fluttle by2&, is iht same as multiplying^ tho>8uttkb; 
4, and dividing- the product by 104 ; for, 104^ s26. 

2. In 27 bags of Coffee, each 2cwt. 3qrs. 17 lbs. gross ; tare 
13 lbs. a cwt., and tret, 4 lbs. tot each 104 lbs. ; what is the neat wt % 

Ans. 60 . 2 .^ 11. 

(Lesson 36.) punctuation. , ' 

AppHcation of the period. 

Note 1. The Period is used at the close of a sentence, and after abbrevi* 
atious. - .' 

Rule. Whten a sentence is complete, and not connected in con- 
struction with what follows it it is marked with a period. 

Thus T The absence of evil^ is a real good. Content is not the 
portioh of mortals. Fear God. Honour the aged. 

Obs. The Period is inserted after initials and abbrevior 
tions, 

^'hus: M.S. Manuscript; P. S. Postscript; N. B. Nota-bene; 
O. S..Oid Style ; N. S. New Style ; A. M. Forenoon ; P. M. Af- 
ternoon ; N. Y. New-York ; Phila. Jan'y. 13, A. D. 1828. Aug*t 
Oct Nov. Dec. Rev. Doc. Dr. Cr. Philip UK King of Spam. €^. 
IV. King oT G. B. St. Matthew, &c. 

Use of Capital Letters, 

Note 2. In Writing, Capital betters are used in the foUowhig eases : 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, note, or other piece^ 
9f writing. 

2. The first word after a period ; and aiso„ an independent iih 
terrogation and exclamation. 

3. The names and appeUations used for Deity. 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, rivers, mountains^ 
Ac. ~ - ' 

5. Adjectives fr5m the mames of nations, as EngU6hmaQ,^FlfenclW' 
man, &c. 

6. The first word of a quotation ^ also,^ter an example^ 
7.. Every noun and prini;ipal word in the title of a book« 
Ss The 4rst word of every Hue in poetry* 

ft TiiepxoQQim, I^andlb^'m^^t^^^$n^>^^ 
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(humn 27.) apsixino* 


/ 


ghboy 


pl^'bdB 


sourness 


sbUfnis^ 


naiit 


pd^ndnt 


south em 


saut'h'urn 


ter 


pdintiJT 


spoil er 


spaU'ur 


llesB 


pdtnfUs 


spousal 


spdv^zdl 


on 


pdi's'n 


stout ly- 


staufle 


der 


paCifdur 


stout nesft . 


staut'nes 


er 


pm'ur. 


towel 


t&u'U 


dly 


pr^M'le 


tower 


tdu'ur 


res 


prait'es 


town ship 


touu'ship 


Tier 


proHU'ur 


toyshop 


toe'shop 
trd$CU 


dly 


Tound'le 


trow el 


el 


r&it'U 


void ness 


vdid'n^ - 


d 


rde'di 


youch er 


voutsh'ur 


dly 


saund'te- 


vow el 


vdu'U 


ly 




voy age 


vbe'age \ 




Accent on 


the second Syllable 


1 


isk' ■ 


wudshr 


out roar 


out rare' 


5y 


mtfli' 


out sail . 


ditt sale^ 


rowii 


mafradn' 


out'talk 


&ut tdwk' 


five 


out giv^ 


out wear 


out ware* 


prow 


aUtgro' 
X aktlepe* 


out walk 


outwdwk^ 


eap 


out weigh 
out wont 


out w& 


ive 


out liv' 


out wWrk* 


)ace 


oUtpdse' 


South east 


south e^f 



(LesBon88.) reading. 

The Mother. 
bman^s charms are confei^edly many/ and powerftilv The 
tiding rose', just bursting into beauty', has an irresistible be- 
[lingnessv ; — the blooming bride', led triumphantly to the hy- 
eal altar', awakens admirationv and interest', and the blush 
jr cheek fills each beholder with deltght\ :--But the charm 
Mi^m%'.is more bc^itchingN, more delightful', more sub- 
thaneitha^. Heaven has implanted in \he mother'* s face^y 
ithing beyond this woiid'; something that claims kindred 
the skiesx . — the tingelic smiley tender look\, the wakeful',, 
hful eye', which keeps its fond vigils over her slumbering 
V. These^re objects which neither the penciK nor the chisel', 
3ortray\ ; which the finest strains of poetry' cannot exalt\ ; 
ih the most eloquent tongue cannot eulogize', and the descrip* 
Df which balflcs the most daring fency\. In the heart oiman 
', lies this lovely picture\ ; it lives m its sympathies\ ; it reigns 
s aiIbctions^,,and his eyes rove in vain to earth's farther limif, 
nature's utmost bounds, for such another objectv. Matemi- 
jxtatic sound', ts so twined about Qur hearW^Vcv^^^^^ ^assisSw 
3 to throb before we lose its if^ueDeev^ v\ \s «va %i!&>.Srss.«?s"^w 
ir K^wat^ , Nature hasr set Ihft motfter \i^<i>ii\w%T; tb9rX>«!^ 
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pinnaclev ; to her we lift our infant byes' and armsv ; around her 
we rally in all our youthful trialsv ; to her we cling in manhood's 
riper d^y', and before her we bow in life's declining shade\. He 
who can behold the tender babe feeding on its mother's beauty'— 
nourished by the tide of life, which flows at bidding through her 
generous veins', without a panting bosom\ and a moistened eye', 
IS not a n^<m\ but a monsters. He who can approach the cradle 
of sleeping innocence, without thinking, that', *0f such > the 
kingdom of heaven',' or see the fond mother' hang over its beau- 
ties', and half restrain her breath, lest she break its slumbers^ 
' without emotions of veneration, beyond common feeling and the 
power of utterance', should be avoided in every walk of liie\: 
He is fit only for the shades of darkness', and the solitude of th& 
wildernessv 

(Lesson 39.) arithmetic. 

Practical Exercises in Tar^ and Tret. 

1. What is the neat weight of ,4 hhds. sugar, each 7 cwt. 3 qrs; 
14 lbs.^rosSy tare 20 lbs. a cwt ? Ana. 25 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lbs. 

2. What is the neat weight and value of 10 hhds. tobacco, each 
5 cwt. 1 qr. 13 lbs. gross, tare 16 lbs. a cwt. at $8.75 a cwt. ? 

Ans. 46 cwt. $402.50. 

3. At 23 J- cents a lb. what cost 13 bags of coffee, 27- cwt. 3 qre, 
22 lbs. gross, tare 3 qrs. 14 lbs.? Ans. $712.52. 

4. A. bought 15 hhds. sugar, each 5 cwt. 2 qrs. 19 lbs. gross, 
tare 2 qrs. 25 lbs. ahhd.j what is the neat weight and cost, at 
$6.75 a cwt. ? , Alls. 74 cwl. qrs. 22 lbs. $500.82. 

5. What cost 24 casks prunes, each 1 cwt. 1 qr. 23 lbs. gross, 
' tare 18 lbs. a cask, at $5.17^ a cwt. ? Ans. $160,774. 

6. B. bought 15 bags of sugar, each 1 c\vt. 1 qr. 13 lbs. gross, 
tare 22 lbs. a bag, at $9.64 a cvvt.*j what did they cost ? 

Ans. $169.18. 

Promiscuous Exercises in Arithmetic. 

1 . B. sold $204 worth of wheat n 5 years, at 60 cents a bushel r 
what is it worth a bushel, when he sells $1000 in 18 years, and 
the same quantity yearly ? Ans. .$0,816. 

2. A.'s horse and saddle are worth 18 guhieas, but his horse is 
worth 6 times as muck as his saddle; what is the price of hi* 
horse? Ans. 970. 

(Lesson 40.) ptNcxUATioN. 

Promiscuous Exercises in Pnnctuatioii. 
Tlie passions are the chief destroyers of our peace the stormy 
and tempests of the moral world modesty is an ornament to youth 
a presage of rising greatness a rae^taphor is a comparison ex- 
pressed in an abridged form without words that indicate a com- 
parison as (o the up^'ight arises light in darkness there is no mor- 
tal. tnrly wise and restless at the same time wisdom is the repose 
ef nth ids the letter condndes w\lVil\v\a teiw^tV. \Vvqv\^1\ i am inno- 
egfDt 0f &ie chsr^ and. have beei^ Yrtow^^^ ^^ \ ^qt^vn^tk^ ^v 



s and die In peace wKh afl nken feediag the hunifiy dottinf 
naked and' eomfoiting tlie afflicted give more raal pletaure 
\ afi ibe vamtiee of the gay worid we nrin the hapiMneaa of 
)y raising it too high peace and >content not blias and trans* 
may be the lot c? man perfect happinesfi is reserved for 
'en idleness is the great promoter of all corruptions in the 
lan heart the mixture of evil in human society serves to exercise 
irtae of the wise and good gentleness is in truth the great ave- 
to mutual payment chanty \^<^ the sun brightens all its 
Hs trials in this sta^ of being are the ,lot of man no assumed 
viour can always hide the real character the best of men often 
rience^disappointments the friend of order has qiade half his 
to virtue all finery is a sign of littleness too many of the pre- 
sd friendships of youth are mere combinations in pleasure ad- 
should be seasonably and affectionately administered. 

(Lesson 41.) spelling. 

tfo of three fyr more syllables, alike in spellings hut dijfer- 
ent in sound and application. 



bute, af tr! bate, a quality. 
> ute, dX tr ib'Ote, to ascribe to. 
; te sy, kiir'te s6, a civility. 
te sy, kurt'se; act of rever- 

L ric, eni'p^ rik, a quack. 

ir ic, 6m pir'ik, apt in exper- 

ents. 

' diet, in't^r dikt, a prohibi- 

a. 

' diet, in tSr dlkt', to prohi- 

id, In yal'id, of no efficacy, 
lid, In va le€d', weakly sick- 



y, i'urn 6, made of iron. 

y, i'run e, a figure of speech. 

on duct, mis kdn'dukt, iU 

laviour. 

;on duct, mia kdn diiktV to 

sbehave. 

sr'ate, mdd'd^r &t, temper^ 

» 

er ate, mdd d^r ate', to reg- 
ie. 

flow, o'vftr £o^ aB inimda- 
1. 

flow, Ttor flo', to inxHa- 
e. 



pre ce dent, pr^sd d^nt, an ex- 
ample. 

pre se dent, pr6's€ dent, going 
before. 

pre cip i tate, pr€ sfp'i^, tane, to 
throw headlong, 

pre cip i tate, pre sIp'pC t&t, c<Jr- 
"rosive medicine. 

pre con tract, pre cdn'tr^t, a 
previous bargain. 

pre con tract, pre kdn tr&kf, to 
bargain previously, 

pred i cate, pr6d'd€ kate, to de- 
clare. 

Ipred i cate, pr^'dS k&t, what is 



disclared. 
prem is es, prSm'Is Iz, houses or 

lands, 
pre mis es, pre mls'ez, explains 

beforehand. 
re gen er ate, r€ jen'er &t, new 

horn by grace, 
re gen er ate, re j^n'^r ate, to re« 

produce^ 
schis mat ic, siz maXi&f imply- 
ing a schism, 
schis mat tic, siz'ma tik, a sepa* 

ratist. 
sep ar at^ edp^pdr ate^tei^^ttV^ 



am 
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dep ar titc, s^p'par &t, divided. 
Sep ul^re, s^p'pul kr, a grave. 
8e pul chre, 8e pul'kr, to bury, 
sub li mate, sub'le m7le, to raise 
. by heat. 



sub li jnate, subld mat} a prepa^ 

ration of mercury. 
ex er cise, eks'er s^, employ^ 

ment. 
ex er cise, eks'^r size, to employ^ 



(Lesson 42.) reading. 
/ Tlie Perfect Speaker. 

Imagitie to yourselves a Demosthenes^ addresang the most 
illustrious assembly in the world', upon a subject', upon which 
the most illustrious nations dependedv— How awful such a meet- 
ing\! How vast the subjects ! ts man possessed of talents ade- 
quate to the occasioin'? Adequate'? — Yes\; superiofv. By the 
pwvers of his eloquence',* the grandeur of the assembly i^ lost 
in the magnitude of the subjeotv ; and even this is sometimes sunk 
in the majesty of the orator', and the admiration of his talentsv 
With what force of argunient\, with what powers of fancy \, with 
"U'hat emotions of the soul', does he assault and subjugate the 
whole man\ ! At once he captivates his reasonv, his imagination', 
and his passionsv 

To effect this', requires the utmost effort of the most improved 
stale of human nature\. Not a faculty which he possesses', lies 
unemployed', but is exerted to its highest pitch\. All his tntef- 
nal powers are at work\; all his externaV testify their energies\ j 
within', the memory', the fancyv, the judgment\, and the pas- 
sions', are all busy\; without', ev^y mnsclex, every nerve(, is 
exerted\ ; not a feature\, nor a look\, nor a limb', but what speaksv 
The organs of the body', attuned to the exertions of the mind', 
through the kindrc^d organs of thfe audience', instantaneously vi- 
brate', as wi^ an electricar'spirtt', all those energies from soul 
to souly. 

Notwithstanding the diversity of mitidsv, feelingsv. and opinions 
in such a multitude', by the lighming of eloquence', they are re- 
solved into one mass\. The whole assembly', actuated by one 
and the same emotion', becomes but one man', and has but one 
voice\. The universal cry is', let us march against Philip\:— 
let us fight for our liberties\ ; — let us conquer',— or die\ ! 

(Lesson 43.) arithmetic. 
Promiscuous Exercises in Arithmetic, 

3. B. sold 72cwt. 2 qrs. 16 lbs. coffee ; tare J6 lbs. per cwt, jtrel, 
41bs. per 104lbs., at $14,875 per cwt., and discounted $21.50 for 
prompt pay ; what did he receive ? Ana, $1056.125. 

4. If 6 men build a wall 20ft. long, 6ft. high, and 4ft. thick, in 16 
days, in what time will 24 men build one 200ft. long, 8ft. high, 
and 6 thick 1 Ans. 8ld days. 

5. Find the cost of 76yds. of cloth, at £3 - 2 - 7 a yd. N. E. mo- 
ney, reduced to federal money ? it/i^. $792.72. 

6r A* hired. 2 men and a boy to plant his field -, one of the torn 
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plant it in 12 days, the other in 15 days, and the boy in 
s; in! what time should they all plant it? Ans. 5i-4^ay8. 
. bought 270 quintals of fish for 1)^780, paid freight $37.70, 
uties and other charges, $90.60; at what rate must he sell 
quintal, to gain $143 on the whole? Ans. S3.671.- 

\. lent A. $292 for 6 months ; how long must A. let B. have 
jo requite the favonr. Ans, 2mo. 5 da. 

f a quarter of wheat yield 60 ten-penny loaves, how many 
penny loaves should it yield ? Ans. 75. 

How' many yards of carpeting, 18 inches wide, will cover 
18 feet wide and 30 feet long ? Ans, 120 yds. 

(Lesson 44.) punctuation. 

"omiscuous Exercises in Pointing, and in the use of 

Capit I Letters, 

the surmTtit of mount fdnai, 

I seek the mountain cleft alone 

I seem in this sequester'd place 
Not so i meet unseen yet known 

My maimer facte to face 
My heart perceives his presence nigh 

And hears his voice proclaim 
While bright his glory passes by 
His noblest name 

Love is that name for god is love 
Here where unbuilt by mortal hand^ 

Mountains below and heaven above 
His awful temple stands 

I worship lord though i am dust 
And ashes in thy sight 

Be thou my strength in thee i trust 
Be thou my light 

Hither of old the almighty came ^ 

Clouds were; his car his steeds the Wiiid' 

Before him went devouring flame 
And thunder rolled behind 

At his approach the mountains reelect 
Like vessels to and fro 

Earth heaving like a sea revealed 
The gulfs below 

"Borne through the wHdemess in wraib 

He seemed in power alone a god 
iBut blessings followed in his pam ' " 

For mercy seized his rod 
"fie smote the rock and as he paesaed 

Forthgushed a living stream 
l%e fire'the earthquake end tke Kast 
Fled as a drcsttti 
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Note 1. Thii subject will be renewed at the qlose of .the. 3d Part. 

NoTB 2. In the foregoing' cxerciaes in pointing, the pupil should tnu^ 
scribe the whole upon a slate, and refer to the respective rules as autfao* 
rHj. In fact, reference ^ouki be had in all the exercises to some kind of 
authority, and most of the .pupil's recitations should be to answer the whys 
and wherefores of his t> acher. Faithfulness in .this rei^ct constitutes 
the great art of teaching. 

A amciae and equitable Mode of Assessing' Town Taxes, 

NoTX 1. A Tax is a species of premium which every honest man will 
pay with cheerfulness, because it goes to support the government under 
which he lives ; and which, in return, secures to him the safety of his li£e^ 
liberty and prc^et-ty, and the privilege of pursuing happiness : — ^But the 
sum levied should always be proportionate to the amount of property pos- 
««3sed by the subject taxed. 

NoTS 2. The legally appointed appraiser furnishes an inventory of all 
the taxable prc^erty, real and personal, and the number of taxable polk or 
heads within the town. Then, in order to find what each dollar of the ap- 
praised property is liai)l> to pay toward a given tax, adopt the following 

Rule. Say — As the total value of the inventory 
' Is to one dollar ; - 

So is the amount of the given tax 

i'o the rate on each dollar. Thus : — 
1. Suppose the town of Utica levy a tax upon the* inhabitants 
of $2783.72, and the value of her inventoried property amounts 
to $69568 'y what must each dollar pay toward the tax 'J 

il?is. 4cts. 
As $69,668 : $1 : : $2782.72 : .04. '' 

For 2782.72xl-^69668=.04 Ans, 
And as .04 : 1 : : 2782.72 : $69,568. Proof, 

% Suppose New Hartford lay a tax of $1256, and the value of 
ber inventoried property amount to $62800 ; what will one dol- 
lar pay? Ans, .CfiJcts. 

Having found what each dollar of the assessed jNToperty will 
pay toward the tax, form a Tuble, by multiplying the value on 
iane dollar by 2, 3, 4, 5, &c.> Thus : — 

Table 1. $1 pays .04 cts. $20 pay 80cts. $200 pay $8 

2 '^ .08 30 « 150 300 « n 

3 « .12 40 « 1.60 400 « 16 

4 " .16 60 « 2.00 500 " 20 

5 « -20 60 •« 2.40 600 " 24 

6 " .24 70 « 2.80 700 « 28 

7 '< .2B 60 "^ 3.20 8D0 '< 33 

8 " .32 90 <'3.60 900 » 96 

9 '< M 100 '< 4.00 1000 << 40 
10 « .40 

N0W4 suppose A. B.'s «itate is appniised at $866; what is hi* 
tax? $800 pay $32 

-^-**'*$3424 AnSi 

Xt o^A ls»^p&n Chat n part of the aasefiied >tj^c;> aY«i9tg««i iip«i6» 
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polk, or' taxable heads, belong'ing* to the town ; in such a case adopt the 
following ' 

Rule. Subtract the average upon the polls from the amount 
assessed, and work as above. Thus : — 

Suppose the State of New- York lay a tax on her citizens of 
^^150,000, of which the town of Troy^s to pay $3250.72. Of 
this tax, the polls, 624 in number, are to pay .75 each, and the 
amount of property inventoried is $69,568 ; what will one doUar 
pay? 
As 1 poll . 624 polls : : .75 : $468. The average poll tax ; and 

3250.72-468=2782.72. Then 
As 69,568 : 1 : : 2782 , .04 Ans. 

Suppose the town of Rome has a State tax of $2200 to pay, 
and her polls are 360 in number, each of whom pays $1.25. while 
her total inventory amounts to but $72,000; what part will the 
polls pay, and what will each inventoried dollar pay ? 

Ans. Poll tax $450, and each dollar pays 2^ cts. nearly. 

Note 3. A Table is also made, which exhibits eachnMin's proportionflJ 
shape of the assessed tax, as found on his real cst<;te, MfP^csoual property, 
and the polls of his house ; and liicewtse tne total am'nmt. Thus : — 

Suppose the State tax to be $150,000, and the town of Troy 
to pay $3250,72 of it ; her total inventory to amount to $69,568 ; 
her number of rateable po^ to be 624, each paying .75 ; what is 
' A. B.'s tax, who is inventoried as follows — real estate, $856 ; per- 
sonal estate $103 ; number of polls 4 ? 

As 1 : 624 : : .75 : $468. The poll tax ; and 

3250.72—468=2782.72. Then, 
As 69,568 : 1 : : 2782.72 : .04 amount on each dollar. 
Finally, A. B.'s tax, $800 pay $32 

50 " 2 

6^ « .24 

34.24 

/ 100 « 4 

3 « ^ .12 

4 polls, at .75 each, 3 

7.12 



Table 8. 

I Real Estate. | Personal Estate. [ Poll Tax. 



Ans. $41.36 



I $34.24 I $4.12 I $3 



Total Amount, i 



$41.36' , 1 



Questions on the twenty-fifth Chapter, 



Arithmetical Exercises. 

Lbsson 3. 
1. To what does this lesson rdbitel 
2* What is Practice 7 
3» Whjit the parte of a, penny 9 



a\ 



4. What the parts of a shilling 7 

5. What the parts of a £? 

6. What the parts of a i 1 

7. What the ipM\.« oi ^ C9A. A 

8. W\iai IB tVie &r%\. c»m&'\ 

9. What » ttietv^^fej «isi.*\ 
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10. What is tho first note in rela- 
tion? - 

11. What of the secqnd note, dc. 1 

Less6n 7. 

1. What is the second case 7 

2. VVhat is the first step for stat- 
ing ? 

3. What is the second step? 

4. What of the note 1 

Lbbson U. 

1. What is the third case 7 

2. What is the rule, &c. 'I 

3. How is it illustrated 7 

Lesbon 15. 

1. What of the fourth case 1 

2. What is tiie rule for stating 7 

3. How is it illustrated ? 

Lksson 19. . 

1. What is the fiftti case 7 

2. The rule for stating- 7 , 

3. Explain l>y an example. 

Lesson 'Z'S. 

1. What are the ^^^'isions of the 
sixth case ? ^r 

2. 'i'liO first step for stating" 7 

3. The socond step for st iti!ig7 

4. Explain by an example 7 -^ 

Lesson 31. ^ 

1. What the subject of this lesson 7 

2. What is tare and tret 7 

3. How are they distinguished 7 

4. What is g-ross weijsrnt 7 

5. Whatsuttle7 What neat 7 

6. What is the first case, and rule 7 

7. What is the second case, and 
rule 7 

Lesson 35. 

1. What of third case, and rule T 

2. WJiat of case fourth and rule 7 

3. Wiiat of the note, &c. 1 

Grammatical Exercises. , , 
Lesson 4. 

1. Of what docs this lesson treat 7 

2. What is punctuation 7 . 

3. What are the marks, and where 
found 7 

4. ^Vhat the first rule for the com- 
nia7 

5. What of the note in relation 7 
6", What of the observation 7 

Lesson 8. 

1. What the second rule for the 
comma 7 

2. What of the note in relation 7 

3. What of the first observation 7 

4. What of the seconil observation 7 

5. What c<f the third observation 7 



usmg* 
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Lesson 12. 

1. The third rule for 
comma 7 

2. What of the first observation 7 

3. What of the second observation *? 
4.' What of the third observation 7 

Lesson 16. 

1. What the fourth rule in punctu- 
ation 7 

2. The first observfition 7 The se» 
cond observation 7 

3. The third observation 7 The 4th 
observation 7 

Lesson 20. 

1. To what does this lesson refer ? 

2. What of the first note in rela- 
tion 7 

3. What is the first rule for the se- 
micolon 7 

4. What of the second note 7 

Lesson 24. 
To what does this lesson refer 7 
The usf^ of tlie colon, &c. 7 
'i he rule in relation 7 
The first obseivation 7 The se* 
cond obsei vation 7 
Lesson 28. 
What the reference of this lesson 7 
What of the note in relation 7 
What of the rule in relaiion ? 
Wliat of the observation 7 
What of the second note in re- 
lation 7 

Relate the rule in relaticHi 7 
7. What of the sul)joined observa- 
tion 7 

Lesson 32. 

1. To what does this lesson refer 7 

2. What of the note in relation 7 

3. What is the rule in relation 7 

4. What of the first observation 7 

5. Relate the second note in rela- 
tion 7 

6. What is the rule in relation 7 

7. Relate the third note in relation 7 

Lesson 36. 

1. To what does this Jesapn refer 7 

2. Tlie rule in relation to the pe- 
riod 7 

3. What of the observation 7 

4. Relate the first caee for the xjaff 
of capitals. 

6. The second case. The third ca«e. 

The fourth case. 
6. The fifth case. The sixth caflR- 

The scvdnth case. The eighth 

pagei The ninth oaBc.* 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 



h 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 



APPENDIX, 



ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Hits Appendix contains a few of the outlines of general - 
Geography^ with a number of small rntips, delineating the 
parts described, l^he exercises are brief and ilesigned for 
the good scholar, as a ninth lessan^ after he shall have sue- 
cessfully accomplished his eight daily recitations^ regularly 
assigned in this part of his studies. 

SEC , ION I. 

(Lesson L) the earth. 

1. Geography is that branch of study wliich describes the 
earth;' — the globe on which we hve. 'ihe earth is round, like a 
ball. A line througii itscontre \vouH reach nearly 8,0(H) English 
miles; and a' line round it, nearly 25,000; and its mean density- 
is 4^ tiiyies that of water. 

2. The earth is nearly 95,000,000 of miles from the sun, the cause 
of light and heat. It revolves round that luminary once in each 
year, which occasions the scavsons ; and it turns upon its own 
axis every 24 hours, which causes the change of day and night 

3. The earth is known to be globular, from its havingr been re- 
peatedly sailed round; — and, for the first time, by F. Magel'lan^s 
fleet, in 1519. 'I he component parts of the earth are Iknd and 
water; and these parts, taken at the surface, are about 2 of the 
latter to 1 of the former. 

■ 4. To aid in the location of places and the description of the earth's 
surface,thena/«rtf/ divisions, hot'? of land and water, are desi gnat- 'd 
by different names. Those of the land, are coniinents^ islands, 
isthmuses, peninsulas, capes, and mountains ;-^an(\ those of 
the water, are oceans, seas, lakes, rivers, ^alfs or bays, lid- 
vens or harbours, friths or estuaries, straits, creeks, channels, 
and roads. 

Note. — The pupil will bear in mind, that the land, thoug-h seen in partsj 
is in one united body ; and thai the several divisions of water constitutes 
one great connected ocean. * . 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. What is Geography 1 

2. What the eartli's form ? 

3. Its di afhete r ? Circumference ? 



4. Its density ? Its distance from the 

sun 7 

5. Its annual revolution and effects T 

6. Its daily revolution, and effects 1 13. Why tYie^e dvalSxicXKoTv^'X 

4. How known to be round ? ' i^ Y^)aaX \s&is Ixota-XiJoa tv^aJvfc'X 



8. When, and by whom first sailed 
round ? 

9. What the component parts 7 

10. The proportions at the surface 1 

11. What the divisions of land 7 

12. What those of water l 
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(Lessons.) the earth. 
Tlie divisions cf land, 

1. Continents, A continent is a large tract of country not separ 
Tated by water. There are three continents ; the eastern, lh(' 
Western, and the southern. The eastern continent contains Eu- 
rope, A'sia, and Africa j the western, North and South America: 
and the southern, New Holland and the adjoining islands. |Sec: 
map.] 

2. Islands. An island is a portion of land surrounded by wa- 
ter ; as, the island of Cu'ba. • 

3. Isthmuses. An isthmus is a narrow neck of land, joinin<? 
two large portions of the earth's surface 3 as, the isthmus of Da- 
Tien', 

4. Peninsulas. A peninsula is a tract of land mostly surround- 
ed by water ; as, South America. 

6. Capes. A cape is a point of land extending into the sea ; as, 
Cape Horn. 

6. Mountains. A mountain is a high elevation of land, rising 
toward the clouds j as, the An'des, 

The divisions of water. 

7. Oceans. An ocean is a large extent of water, no where sepa- 
rated by land. There are three oceans ; the Atlan'tic, the P^. 
€Ji/'ic, and the /n'c^mw oceans. The Atlantic lies between Americ 
and Europe ; the Paoific, between America and Asia ; the Ii.- 
dian, between Asia and New-Holland. [See map.] 

8. Seas. A sea is a less extent of water, partially surroundt 1 
by land ; as the Mediterra'nean sea. 

9. Lakes. A lake is a portion of water surrounded by land : 
as, lake Sape'riour. 

10. Rivers. A river is a large stream of water passing- throng' : 
the country and falling into the ocean ; as thf Misfsissip'pi, 

11. Gulfs. A gulf, or bay. is a portion of water, l(>ss than a scl . 
and partly inclosed by land ; as, the Bay if Bis' cay, 

12. Havens. A haven, or harbour, is a small bay, near th: 
land, where sliips ride at anchor ; as, Nevj- Yt/rk Harix)ur, 

13. Friths. A frith,. or estuary, is the wide outlet of a river 
where it falls into the ocean ; as, the Rirer of Plate. 

14. Channels, A channel is a navigable passage of water be 
tween two bodies of land ; as, the British Channel. 

15. Siraits,^ A strait is a navigable passage of water, less than 
a channel ; as, the Strait of Ma gel' Ian. 

16. Creeks, A creek is a kind of small bay, running up into 
Hxe land*; every portion of the sea coast is full of creeks. 

17. Roads. A road is a place of anchorage, distant from land, 
where vessels lie when waiting for wind or tide. 

18. Coasts. A coast is the region of watei \kAXX^A^s^3^^^^SEfi^' 
.»id.a ?hvWe is the land j<i>hiing the water. 
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Qvesti&ns on the above Lesson. . 



»r 



1. What IB a Continent ? 

2. How many and what 1 

3. What an &land'? Example 1 

4. What an Isthmus^ <ftc.7 

5. What a Pcnmsula, «&c.7 

6. What a Cape, &c.7 

7. What a Mountain 1 

8. What an Ocean 1 

9. How many and where 7 



10. What a Sea 1 Ezamplel 
lU ^liat a Lake, dkc.T 

12. What a River, &c.7 

13. What a Gulf 1 

14. A Haven or Harhour? 

15. A Frith or EstuarV? 

16. A Channel 1 A Creek 1 

17. A Road, 4c.'? 

18. How are ^ore and Coast applied? 



(Lesson 3,) of maps. < 

1. A map is a correct picture of the earth's surface, or some 
part of it, delineated upon paper. It should represent the divi ♦ 
sions of land and water, in their relative proportions and situa 
tions ; and exhibit the kingdoms, cities, mountains, rivers, &c. of 
the earth. 

2. A map of the worhl has all liie circles usually drawn upon 
an artificial globe. They are of two kinds, great circles and 
small circles. Vhe great circles divide the map into equal parts; 
they are tlie equator^ ecliptic^ horizon, and meridian. The 
small circles divi u; tho map into' unequal parts; they are the 
tropics and t'le polar circled To the above circles may be 
added the paralie Is of latitude, and the circles of longitude, 

3. The principal divisions of the mariner's ccwnpass are trans- 
ferred to the margin of the map ; the cardinal points of which 
are east, west, north and south, 

4. In general, the top of the map is north ; the /oa*, south ; the 
H^hi hand, east ; and the left hand, west. 

o. Latitude is the distance of places from the circle of the 
equator, counted in degrees and minutes, north or south. When 
the figures on the map increase to -.v&rd the top, the latitude is 
north; when tliey increase toward the foot, the latitu(te is south: 
—but, in no case, caii it extend beyond 90 degrees. 

6. Longitude is the distance of places from a given meridian, 
east or west. If the figures increase toward the right hand, the 
longitude is east / h^t if they increase toward the left, the longi- 
tude is west ; — but can never bc*.bove 180 degrees. Observe tfiat 
latitude is counted on the sides of the map, and longitude, at the 
top and foot, or on the equator. 

7. The foregoing circles, though merely imaginary, divide tlic 
earth's surface into 5 zones. To wit ; two frigid, two temperate, 
and one torrid j all of which, will, be seen by a single inspection of 
tjhe map. 

Quesfions on the above Lesson^ 

1. What a map ? What represent 7 7. What is latitude T How disfclh^ 

2. Exhibit 7 The circles ? jniishedl 

3. Diviflfbns by the circles ? 8.. What is lonptude T How knownT 

4. The r ompasB, and cardinal pofntlB'? 9^ What tropic*? What zones 1 
<>- Pbint out Aelai^e circlesi- 101. Point out the cardinal' point*;. 
fe» Find die sBHOiomM^ hi^.FmiQQPfrac&^^ekMv^wci^'^Ss^ 
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^3. Piad 90O fit>m the nwridian of 

13. What pourse from America to 
Europe? ^ 

14. From Eurofwto Adia7 

15. From America to Africa ? 

16. From Europe to New-HoUandl 
17*. From the Atlantic to tbo Pa- 
cific? 



18. Thence to the Indian Ocean 1 

19. Thence to Cape Homi 

20. Thence to Cape of Good Hope 7 

21. Thence to New- York 7 

22. Thence to River of Plate! 

23. Thence to Mediterranean Seal 

24. Thence to Cuba 7 

25. Thence to Caspian Sea 1 



SECTION n. 

(Lesson 1.) elemen'Ts of geography. 
The Eaattm Continent, 

1. The Eastern Continent has the following grand divisiona : 
Asia^ Africa^ and Europe, 

TVte Divisifins of Asia, 

2. Asia is the oldest settled part of the earth ; the birth- 
place of the human family ; the residence of Noah, after the 
flood ; the scene^of the labours and sufferings of < hrist ; the field 
of modem missions; and a rich, populous, and interesting country* 

3. It is divided into the following Kingdoms : — The Japan' 
Islands, Chi'na, Bir'man Empire, In'dia, Pw'sia, Ara'bia, Asiatic 
Tur'key, and Great Tar'tary. To the^e may be added numerous 
islands ; the largest of which are Bor'neo, Suma'tra, Ja'va, Cey- 
Ion, Cy'prus, Can'dia, and Rhodes. 

* Emm'rp. nf t^finh 

4. This Empire consists of a cluster of islands, lying east of 
A«»ia, the largest of which is Niph'on. The country is divided 
into 70 provinces ; and the government is monarch ial, and of high 
antiquity. 

5. Soil and Clirrmtel Th« soil of these islands is rich, and 
produces rice, wheat, barley, the best of teas, fine cedars, and great 
quantities of gold. The climate is healthy; the water good ; and 
the inhabitants live to a great age. 

6. Character. The Japanese are a lively, ingenious people; 
they have many singular customs. Their drinks are all hot ; 
they uncover their feet to show respect ; black teeth are the most 
fashionable, and they mount their small beautiful horses on the 
left side* 

7. Religion. In Japan there are two religious sects, and both 
pagan ; one enjoins the naost painful severities, and the other al- 
lows the most voluptuous indulgences ; — both believe they are 
right. - 

8. Learning. The language of this people is so peculiar, that 
it is understood by no other nation. The arts and sciences are 
highly esteemed and cultivated, and they have public schools, 
some of which are attended by 3 or 4 thousand pupils. 

8, Troc^. This nation formerly tTad^^^^*^^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 



tiations of the continent; but now, only with Jed'dd and the 
Dutch. They have some ^manufactories, and temper steel and 
cure teas better tiian any other nation in the world. In some of 
then: habits they resemble the Turks ; they ait and 1^ on ma» 
ehd carpets, but are by no means indolent. 

10. History. The Portugese discovered this country about 
1600 A. D., and found a people polished, industrious, and unsus- 
pecting. TTie Spaniards followed,^ and carried on a profitable trade 
with the natives. They sent out a numl>er of monks, to convert 
the pagans to the Catholic faith ; but designed to conquer them. 

U. About 1637, they plotted to dethrone the monarch and sub- j 
vert the government; but were soon subdued by force of arms, and • 
banished the kingdom. The Dutch, Who informed the Japanese 
of the Spanish plot, are the only foreign nation to whom they j 
open their ports. | 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

8. What their character 1 

9. What their peculiarities'? 
ICt. W^hat of their reUgionst 
11 Their learning and schools? 

12. Their trade and arts? 

13. Their history ? Wlien discovered? 

14. The Spanish plbt, and result] 



i. Bound the Eaeftem Continent. 

2. What its grand divisions ? 

3. Bound Asia. What of it 7 

4. How divided 1 Lot^ate the parts. 
6. What of Japan, Ac? 

6. The soil and climate 7 

7. What the productions 7 



(Lesson 2.) Chinese empihe. 

1. China is a large, rich, populous, and -ancient kingdom; it tf 
supposed to have been first settled by Noah or his immediate de- 
scendants. It has l>een little visited by niodeni nations, until within 
the last three hundred years. 

2. Soil and Climofe. The soil of China is productive in all 
the necessaries of life, and in many of its luxuries. The people 
are clothed with silk and cotton ; fed on rice ; supplied with light 
from the tallow-tree ; and have the tea-plant in all its varieti^. 

3. Character, The Chinese have round faces, small black eyeSj 
blunt nose, and large lips. The females roll the leaves of the tea 
plant, and are seldom seen in the streets. They are fond of smafl 
feet, and a tuft of hahr on the crown of their heads. 

4. Religion. The people have no sabbath, no stated time of 
devotion, but they have temples wlitch are open every day; and 
in some of these are images. They have a saered book, called^ 
Kings ; it contains some moral precept^ ; but the morals of 
people are low. 

6. Learning. The language of this people consists of only 330! 
wordSj^all of one 'syllable ; each^ however, is pronoimced with va* 
rious modulations, each of which conveys a different sense ; this 
greatly enriches their scanty vocabulary. 

6. TVade. The Chinese own no ships ; they trade to no foreiga 

countries ; and they travel hut little from their homes. They ma- 

nufacturej however, for all the world, and in many articles they 

Mre mirpnslngly ingenioxia. Vmx cEVeat wall is among the pro- 



▼erbial wonders of the world. It 19 1500 miles long, 20 feet higl^i 
and 15 wide. 

7. Ckkf Towns, Pe'kin is the capital. It is 18 miles round ; 
through its walls are 9 gates ; its streets are 120 feet wide, and it 
contains 3,000,000 of souls. 

8. Nankin, the second city, was formerly very large^ butjat- 
terly fallen to decay. It has a tower 200 feet high, constructed of 
porcelain. . 

9. Can' ton, the third city, is rich and handsome 5 the housesr 
but one story, and no windows toward the streets. The com- 
mon people live in boats, which float upon the waters of the 
harbour, and form streets. 

10. Rivers. China is well watered ; — the Yellow, Blue, Saka'- 
lin, and Tay, are among the largest rivers ; and there are several 
large bays. 

11. Government The government of China is of the mo- 
narchical cast; it is the oldest and most permanent known in his- 
tory. The emperor styles himself the father of his people, and he 
is held in high respect. \ , 

12. History. The population of this country consists of two 
distinct classes, the Tartars and Chinese. The former held thfe 
throne until about 1100 A. D. It then changed masters, and was 
held by the Chinese up to 1641. A revolution then placed the 
sccptie once more in the hands of the ancient Tartars, who hold 
it to this day. 

Questions on the above Lesson, 

' 1. Bound China. What of it 7 

2. What its soil, &c. 7 

3. Character of the nation 7 



4. Relig-ion of the people 7 

5. Their sacred book, &c. 7 

6. Language, how enriched 7 

7. Trade and manufactures 7 



8. Dimensions of the great walH 

9. Chief cities, orPekm, Ac. 7 

10. Nankin and its tower 7 

11. Canton and its floating houses 7 

12. The rivers and bays of China 7 

13. 'Hie government of China 7 

14. History and revolutions of China7 



(Lesson 3.) the birman eihepire. 

1. There is a good deal of obscurity in relation to the precis^ 
limits of this empire ; it appears, however, to be formed of several • 
petty state.*?, not well known to foreign nations. 

2. Soil and Climate. The soil of this country is said to be ex- 
tremely fertile, but rather low ; the climate, therefore, is not ro- 
markablv healthy. The forests are nui^erous and luxuriant j 
the l^eek tree crowns the whole, in that country, as the oak does 
in this. 

3. Character. The Birmans are a lively race of people ; inquisi- 
tive, and impatient. They have no coin among them ; but silver, 
in bullion, and lead, pass for money. 

4. Chief Tovms. These are Pe'gu, A'va, La'os, and Camba-* 
dia ; some of which are said to be populous cities, but by no 
means handsome. In Pe'gu the ancients are supposed to havQ 
found Isffge quantities of golo^ and soipe wiltei^ ^ssftsX^ t^ >^ 
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1. Bound the Birman Empire. 

2. What is remarked of it 1 

3. What the soil and climate 1 

4. What of the inhabitantfi 1 

5. What the chief towns ? 

6. What of Pegu? Cambodia? 



10. For what is Siam noted? 

11. Whatoftheg-ovemment, Ac* 

12. What of the sea-coasts ? 
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fhe golden Chensonesus^ or peninsula of King Solomon. Tbe 
Gamboge Gum, comes from Cambo'diau 

5. Ma'lay, or Malac'ca, seems to be a part of this empire j it is 
divided into several small provinces ; as Si^am, Cochin China, &c 
The Meinam, or mother of waters, is a noble stream ; the trees 
which adorn its banks are frequentTy illuminated with swarms of 
Fire Flies, 

6. The whole country is noted- for its elephants; and those of 
Si^am for their great beauty and sagacity. Little is kiwwn of the 
government or history of this country. The sea-coast is said to 
be infested with free-b(X)ters, who prey upon foreign commerce. 

Questions on the above Lesson, 

7. What of Malay? Its divisiona? 

8. What of the Meinani? 

9. For what is the country noted? 



(Lesson 4.) British india. 

1. The British possessions in Asia are extensive, rich, and 
powerful ; into the whole of which, British manners, customs, 
ranguage, and pursuits, have been extensively introduced, and are 
still spreadfhg. . < 

2. Soil and Climate, No part of the world furnishes a more 
prolific soil, or one which is more abundant or various in its pro- 
ductions. Sugar, rice, cotton, and silks, are among^ its staple 
commodities. Its climate is delightful. 

3. Chief Towns. Calcutta is the seat of government, and 
.stands upon the Hoog'la, a^river navigable for 100 miles. Ma- 
dras' (or Fort George) is another large town on the Coroman'del 
coast. Bombay', Sural', Go'a, are among the residtfe -of large 
towns. 

4. In the conquest and subjugation of this once free and h^Pf 
country, the English have been surprisingly successful. Tneir' 
first hold upon the soil originated in a small company of English 
merchants, who, in 1750, united under the title olf the " English 
East India Company,^^ for the purpose of trading to that country. 

5. At present the possessions of the British crown include above 
40 millions of inhabitants, and a territory comparatively burger 
than she lost by the memorable struggle to which she rashly 
forced our forefathers. Those possessions now yield an anniuil 
ixevenit^ of some millions. 

6. It is said, howler, that this great accession of territory and 
wealth, has been acquired at the c^cpense of much national ho- 
nour, and by means which no christian people would be very am- 
bitious of acknowledging. 

Questions on the ahove^Lesson. 

i. Bound the Britiah po08emion% t | 3. What its soil and climatel 
Z WfuA iM remaiiwd of iheml \ \. lu ^iroductiisKiE ? Qsdic;i1Sar1 
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6. Madras'? The other towiwl 
^ Whaiof itsBubjugution'? 

7. How and when commenced ? 
6. Preaeni inhabitants, dc? 



9. What the annual rsventie? 

10. What was exchanged for these? 

11. What the means employed? 

I2> What inferred from these fJEK^ts ? 



• (Lesson &.) India. 

1. Tn'dia take? its name from the river In'dus, and the native? 
are called In'diaiis. It formerly embrafced nil the country soiuh 
t)f the moimtainsT>f Tartary and Thibet, and was variously dividnd, 

2. Soil and Climate^ The soil of this country produces rice 
and cotton, and the tropical fruits; the precious metals, dtamffltclj^. 
and pearls. The climate toward the north is healthy, but in the 
south much rain falls, and many danjs^erous animals roam. 

3. Character, Thecounlry sustains a dense population i— 100 
mi/llonsof Hindoos, 10 millions of Mahomf^lans, and a great nir-tj- 
ber <)f Kuropeans. The Hindoos are divided into casts which do 
Hot intermarry, dwell, eat, or drink together. 

4. Religion . The I lindoos are pagans 5 the laws, religion, dn^s^s, 
manners, and customs, are directed by the priests, who hold I'le 
people in the most servile subjection, and exercise an uncontroi Id 
tyranny over their liberty, lives, and property; and they maniCge 
to amass to themselves immense wealth. 

5. Chief Towns, Del' hi is the capital of Hindos'tan Proper ; 
A'gra and Cash 'mere are large towns. There are several large 
rivers, high mountains, and large bays and beautiful islands. 

61 History.. In'dia was little known to the world until the time 
t)f Alexander the (*reat,330 B. C. Thence to its discovery by the 
Portuguese, in A. D. 1479, it was known as the Mogul Empire, 
in 1 1S4, the Mahometans t<>ok Del'hi ; but were expelled in 1222. 
In 1700, it was the most powerful and flourishing kingdom of the 
east ; and such was its state when the English fomid it. 

7. The intercourse of the natives with the English, has l>een to 
ihem little else than a war of extermination, during which the 
tjonquerw has possessed himself of the best half of the Indies, and 
a free trade to the whole of them. 

Questions on the ahove Lesson. 

1. What of In^ia'i Its extent and 6. Hivers, mountains, bays, &c. ? 
divisions! 7. History to 330 B. C. 7 

2. The soil? Productions'? Climate? 8. Do. to 1479 7 Do. to 1222 A. D. 3 

3. The inhabitants? The casts, Ac? 9. Do. in 17001 

4. The RcHffion ? Priests, Ac. 7 10. Its present state ? 
S> Delhi, and chief towns 7 

(Lesson 6.) ^Persia. 

1. Chief Towns, Is'pahan is the capital, and one of the finesi 
dties in the world. It is built on a plain Inclosed at a distance^by 
high and rugged mountains, and adorned with elegant palace and. 
beautiful streets. Ormus and Susa are also large and handsome 
cities. 

2. Soil and Climate* Persia has high mountains and banren 
lAeserts; but there are some spots of very proUAc «^\^« V^^c^c^s^s^ 
ttm Of a Ane fiavrntiv and St»a is the ta&i^f ol WYv^. 
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3. Curiosities, - A pillar at Ispahan constructed of the i^ulte 
of beasts ; the tombs of the Persian kings hewn from the solid 
rock ; the remains of Persepolis, a famous temple, and rock oil or 
naphtha, on the shores of the Caspian, are among the wonders of 
this ancient country. » 

4. Rivers, ^c. The A'ros and Kur are.the principal rivers; 
and the gulfs Ormus and Persian, are the principal bays. The 
absence of good and sufficient water is proverbial, and yet the 
climate is, in general, quite healthy. 

5^ Government. I'he government of Persia is despotic ; the 
crown is hereditary to the exclusion of females. It admits of no 
titles but such as belong to office, and those are held at the will of 
the sovereign. 

6. Religion. The national religion of Persia is Mahometan ; 
but there is ^ sect who profess the religion of Zoroas'ter, and keep 
ilive the holy fire. ' 

7. History. Persia is an ancient kingdom ; it tool$^ the place 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian empires. It was founded about 
530 B. C, by (^yrus, and conquered about 200 years after by 
Alexander the (xreat. 

8. Persia had several struggles with Greece ; then with the 
great Mogul ; next with the Turks ; and, in modem times, with 
Russia. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. Bound Persia ? What of Ispahan ? 

2. Tiie other larg-c. cities? 

3. Soil, climate, and productions? 

4. What of the- curiosities? 

5. What of the rivers, &c. ? 

6. W^hat is the governmeut ? 



7. What of the history? 

8. When founded &c. ? 

9. When conquered ? 

10. With whom its early wars? 

11. ^Vho its- second enemy ? 

12. Who its modern foe ? 



(Lessoji 7.) ara'bia. 

1. Arabia is one of the few countries of the old world which 
retains its ancient name. It is divided into three parts, Arabia 
Petrea, Arabia Deserta,^ and Arabia Felix. 

2. Chief Towns. Suez', Mec'ca, Medi'na, Mo'cha, and Mus'cat 
Mecca gave birth to Mahomet ; and Medina contains his ashes. 
None of the towns are either very large or vefy handsome. 

Soil and Climate. The soil of Arabia is various ; in the north 
it is rocky ; in the centre barren, but in the south fruitful. The 
climate is dry and bu/ning ; there are no cooling streams or 
prattling books to allay the heat ; and in the desert there are 
poisonous winds which are fatal to man and-beast. 

4. Inhabitants. The Arabs are of a dark complexion, with 
black hair and eyes. They are expert horsemen and marksmen, 
and thieves by profession. The roving Arabs live in tents and 
have flocks. The dress of the women is peculiar ; it hides all but 
their eyes. 

5. Religion. Mahomet was their countryman and holy pi^ 
jfiiet; they of course adopt hi^ ^\ih ami profess bte reUgioni He 
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1. Bound Arabia. 

2. What of its name, &c. ? 

3. How is it divided 7 

4. How are the parts located? 

5. What the chief towns ? 

6. What the soil and climate? 

7. Of the inhabitants ? 
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lived cibolit A. D. 600, apd established .his doctrines by fire and 
V sword. 
. 6. Learning, In former ages the Arabs were famou's in the 
liberal arts ; but at present they are, as a nation, sadly ignorant. 
They claim descent from A'braham through Ishmael ;- but they 
unfortunately fill the place in the human family which the fox 
appears to fill in the brute creation. 

7. History. The wars and conquests of the Arabs, make up 
most of their history ; these, witli their religion, commenced about 
A. D. 620. They know little of government and laws, and appeav 
lost to a sense of justice and humanity. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

8. Tijc rovinj? tril)es? 

9. Rclip-ion ? Its brip-in, &c. ? 
10. Lrarninp-? Present state 1 
il. What their descent and placci'^ 

12. What of their wars, Ac. '! 

13. With wlitit originate, <Sc. ? 

14. What of their knowledge? 

(Lesson 8.) turkey in a8ia. 

1. This is a very hitfT'estiiifij coiuUry ; in connexion with Arabia, 
it furnishes the region of territory to wliich sacred history refers! 
Almost every spot of it is regarded with emotions of high vene- 
ration. It is^ divided into 7 provinces. 

2. Nato'lia, (Asia Minor) hns several fine towns; Ephesiw 
and Smyrn»» are tlie largest, fieor'^'a lies to tlie east, and is 
inhabited by a race of brave christians ; the handsomest people in 
the world. 

3. Curdvs'tov, the ancient Assyria, lies south of Georgia; — on 
the south and east of which lies Mesopotamia, the ancient ('hal- 
de'a; the chief towns of wliich are Basso'ra and Bagdad. Sur'ia 
has been known by several names; as Jnde'a, Palestine, the Holy 
Land, and the I^nd of Promise. It has several large towns; Je- 
rusalem is the most important. 

4. Mountains. This is rather a hilly countr}'; Tau'rus, Cau- 
cas'us, Lebanon, Ararat, and Her'mon, are the principal eleva- 
tions. 

5.- Rivers. The Ti'gris, Euphra'tes, Mean'der, and Jordan, 
are among the largest. Jordan is a river of Palestine, and fjill> 
mto the Dead Sea. ^ 

6. Seas. The Mediterra'neait, (the Great Sea of the BiWe,) 
the Black, and the Caspian seas, are the largest ; the Caspian, 
hoW'ever, with the sea of (Tal'ilee, and the Dei^i Sea, are nothing 
more than lakes. 

7. Curiosities- Turkey Jn Asia is rich in the ruins of ancienfc 
temples and fallen cities. Bal'beck in the north, and Pal'myra 
(the Tad'rao»e of the desert^) in the sotUli, wefe built by King 
Solomon. 

.8. History. JSo country on the globe has changed owners 
more frequently than this; and the soil t)f no wmviJcpj \\aa ^a?sS*^ 
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more freqnenfly, or more oopioaBly, of tiie crdnson^idB of bimiiii 

life than, this. The Turks, whom we call infidels, we now te 
masters, and have been for some centuries. 

Qipesttons on the above Lesson. 

1. Bound Asiatic Turkey. 7» What of its mountaina, Ac? 

2. What remarked of it 1 \ 8. What lakes has it ? 
l^What of NatoUa and Geor^? ' 9. What of its curioBitiesl 



4. Curdustan an4 Chaldea? 

5. What of Syria and its towns 7 

6. What of its rivers and seas? 



10. Relate its history. 

11. By whom is it now possessed? 

12. What course is it from New-Yori[!> 



(Lesson 9.) orkat tartary. 

1. Great Tar'tary, (the ancient ScythTa,) includes the whole of 
Northern Asia ; and is divided imo 4 provinces, or governments. 

2. Russian Ttertary, (the ancient ^iTjeria,) includes the north; 
As'tracan, a populous city on the.Wal'ga, is its chief town. ' 

3. Chinese Tartary^ lies north of China,, but ^uth of Russian 
TiA-tary. It is a country thinly inhabited, and but little known to 
Americans. 

4. Independent Tartary^ lies east of the Caespian Sea; it was 
onc»^ the seat of the Persian empire; and afterwards the kingdom 
of Ti'mur. The present mhabitants are noted for their hospitality. 
Samarcand is the chief*town. 

5 Tih'ety or Thib'et, has Las'sa for its capital, and is famous 
for being the residence of the Grand Lama, who receives the 
homage of the roving Tartars, from the Walgsa to Japan. 

6. Soily (^c. Tibet is a broken country ; upon its southern bor- 
ders are the Himmalehs, the highest mountains m the world; 
being computed at 5 miles. 

7. History. The history of Tibet, and in fact of the whole of 
Great Tartary, is but unperfectiy known ; Tibet is said to have 
produced some learned men ; but the present race ssre ignorant 
and credulous. The northern Tartars are half savage, fierce, and 
cnid, and inured Uy fatigue and hardships j they use the bow and 
aiTow with great dexterity. 

Questions on the aibove Lesson. 



1. How is Great Tartanr bound- 
ed? 

2. How situated and divided? 

3. What of Russian Tartary? 

4. What of Chinese Tartary ? 

5. What of Lidependent Tartary ? 

6. What of Tibet and Lassa? 



7. The Grand Lama and worahq^ 
pers? 

8. The mountains of Tibet? 

9. The history of Tartary? 

10. The inhabitants, Ac. f 

11. The northern Tartars? 

12. The course from New- York? 



(Lesson 10.) the islands of asia. 

1. The islands of Asia are numerous ; they are divided into 
several groups. The Indian islands are the Lac'adiveS| IM'- 
dives, Ceylon; An'daman, and Nic'ohar ; Ceylon is thebest laiown« 

% The Indian Archipelagic, lies east of Malay, and consists 
of many islands ; the largest are Bor'neo, Suma'tra,*aiid Ja'va; the' 
last, is owned by the Dutch ; and all of them abound in spice^ 
drugs; and the precious metals. 

3. The Polynesian Iskmds. Thiscludteriie^iathegitittFi^ 



diic ocean, the most noted of which are the Pelew, La'drone^ 
Carolines, Sandwich, Society, and Friendly islands. At Owhy- 
hee, the largest of the Sandwich cluster, the noted Captain Coofc 
lost his life. Here the Americans have a flourishing mission. 

4. These islands were discovered in the early part of the 15th 
century; but little commercial intercourse was maintained until 
within the last half century. They are now growing into impor- 
tance, and offer a wide field for the exertion of the most active 
philanthropy in reclaiming and humanizing the'natives. 

5. All the islands of any importance are more or less inhabited 5 
and by a race of people of a dark olive complexion, of a comely 
statur^, and well proportioned frames. They subsist upon the 
fruits of the earth, such as sweet potatoes, yams, cocoa nuts, sugar 
cane, and bread fruit. The tree which prod^nces this fruit grows 
60 feet high, and is of great importance to the islanders. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. What of the Asiatic Islands? 

2. Whatof the Indian Islands? 
. 3. The Indian Archipelago ? 

4. Their productions, &c. ? 

5. The Polynesian Islands 7 
G. What of Owhyhee, Ac. ? 



7. When discovrredl 

8. Theii present state 1 

9. V\ Ijat offer, t . 

10. How inhabited ? 

11. How subsist, <fcc. 1 

12. What the fruits 1 



SOUTHERN CONTINENT. 

(Lesson 11.) new Holland. 

- 1. This country was long regarded as a mere island, and ranked 
as the largest in the world. It has been ascertained that New 
Holland is about 3000 miles in length, and more than 2000 in 
breadth, and therefore deserves to be called a continent. 

2. When taken in connexion with the islands which cluster 
aroimd it, as members of the same family;, it presents an exten- 

' Sion of surface comparatively larger than Europe. Among the 
most prominent of the group may be classed New Guinea, New 
Zealand, and Van Diemaii's Land, or Island ; whic)',.with those of 
less note, }iave been called Australasia, or Soutlierii Asia. ' 

3. Of New Holland, but little is known of the interior, and 
our knowledge of the coast is very imperfect. Some ranges of 
mountains have been partially explored, and a few large rivers 
named, and traced to some distance ; but the position and course 

-of these have not yet been laid down with any degree of eertaint3% 

4. The country is described as being greatly fruitful, and to 
abound with fine timber, several rare animalSy and a variety of 
birds of extraordinary beauty. Among those found in the waters 
of the southern world, is the black swan, said to be much larger, 
^nd much handsomer than the white swan of this country. 

5. The human species found iji New Holland, are said to be but 
(me remove from the brute creation, and barbarous in the ex- 
^me. They are said not to have knovm the use of fire, and to 
)ta;i'e bepn Hi ihe habit ^f living on humaa fle^h. 
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6. The Dutch claim the credit of haying discovered this conti- 
nent as early as 1616 ; ' or at least they were the first that effected 
ft landing. In 1801, a plate was found nailed to a post, with aa 
ihscription puiportuig mat the ^ip Indraught, of Amsterdam, 
Captain Dirk Harting, was thc«e October 25, 1616.^ 

7; After the British crown had lost the 13 provinces of North 
America, it selected the island of New Holland, as it was thea 
called, for a place whither to hanish its convicts. The part se- 
lected for this purpose is called Botany Bay, and the town. Port 
Jackson. 

8.. The settlement has hecome not only populous, but to a de- 
gree respectable, and some of the first famiGes of England have 
recently migrated to that country, and settled on Sw^n river. 
The whole p<9pulation of tht^continent is said to exceed 20,000 ; 
and several new towns and cities have been founded and partially 
built with great beauty and durability. ' 



^ SECTION lU. 

ELEMENTS, OP GEOGRAPHT. ' ' 

V 

(Lesson 1.) Africa^ 

1. This country is much less known to this distant part of the^ 
world than that of Asia. We have, indeed, visited many portions 
of its borders, and brought from their peaceful homes, millions of 
the sooty natives to wear among us the chains of slavery, and 
mingle the blood of their of&pring with that of our descendants; ^ 
but we know little of the interior. 

2. The divisions of Africa, are E'gypt and the Bar'bary States, 
en the north ; Ethiopia, in the centre ; Guinea, on the west j ^ 
with the Cape of Good Hope dud Mat'aman i urard the south. 

3. Productions, A great part of Africa is \ /ren and sandy 5 
the north has a light soil, which once« supported a heavy popula- 
tion. Guinea flemishes gold, ivory, and .siaves, and the south is 
said to be favourable to vegetation. 

4. History, Africa was early settled by the family of Noah j 
and E'gypt, Ethio'pia, and Garth "r, were once celebrated for 
Iheir wealth, power, and liberal atti> * eiits; but the whole couur 
try has since sunk to a. state of humiixiiting debasement 

Barbary^ 

1. Barbary extencTs along the southern shore of the Mediterra- 
aean, from Gibralter to Egypt, and is divided into several petty 
states. 

2. Moroc'cb, on the west, is^a kind of empire, composed of seve* 
ral minor divisions ; the citjyof Morocco js the metropolis, and 
lionoured with the presence of the emperor's paiaee^ Fea^ hpw- 
ever, is the hu^esf tow* i» Africa, and has 700 moisques. 

3v Algiers is a irepul^licoC the military CTOXy^Qoft 
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Zhy- It has a. fine harbonr, lying before the^ity of Algiers, whicb 
19 built upon the declivity of a hill. 

4. Tunis is the next state ; it is governed by a despot, who sus* 
tains his cpmrnand by force of arms. It has a city of the same 
tmme, which is virtually destitute of water. 

6. Tripoli^ which includes Bar'ca, is the last of the Barbary 
states. It has a city of the same name, the houses of which are 
low, and the streets dirty, but it has an excellent harbour. 

6. Soil and Climate, These states produce corn, wine, and 
fruits ; and the people deal in horses, leather, wax, and coral. 
The climate is hot and sultry, and often rendered oppressive by the 
parching winds from the neighbouring desert 

7. Inhabitants. The people of these states are of a swarthy 
complexion, and devoted Mahomet^yis ; they are remarkably hos- 
tile to Christians, and frequently make slaves of them as w^ do of 
Africans. 

8. History. These states were known to the ancients by the 
names of Matirita'nia, Numi'dia, Africa Proper, and Lyb'ia. Car- 
thage, the ancient chief city, held the liberties of 300 minor cities. 
Among the other large towns, were U'tica, Hip'po, Za'ma, and Ce- 
^'ria. 

Qvsstions on the above Lesson, 

1. What remarked of Africa ? I 8. What of the city of Fez 1 

3. How known to this country ? ! 9. Doscribe Algiers and its city. 

3. How is it divided ? ^'^ '^ ^i.- nrv- • ^ .. .. 

4. What of its productions ? 
B. What the history? Present state 1 
0. Bound the Barbary states 7 
7. Describe Morocco, and its city. 



10. Describe Tunis and its city. 

1 1. What of Tripoli and its city 1 

12. What of the soil and climate! 

13. What of the inhabitants! 

14. What of the history, &c.l 



(Lesson 2.) 1/oypt. 

1. Egypt is a narrow country, confined to the valley of the Nile^ 
by ridges of hills. It is divided into Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Egypt ; in the latter is the island called the DeVta, 

2. This is one of the oldest countries in the world, and by far 
the most important part of Africa. It holds a conspicuous place 
in sacred and profane history, and is said to be the parent of the 

^arts and sciences. 

3. Chief Towns, Cai'ro is the capital of the whole kingdom ; 
Alexan'dria, a sea-port in Lower Egypt; Damietta, a place of 
great trade on the eastern bank of the Nile ; and Rosetta, noted for 
Its fine gardens and rich fruits. 

4. Soil and Climate. The fertility of Egypt past into a pro- 
verb long before the Christian era; when famine spread over all 
the land, there was com in Egypt ; and, for many ages, it was re- 
garded as the granary of the world. The chmate is unhealthy, Uie 
coimtry is low, and rain is hardly k town. 

6. Inhabitants. The stock from die old Egyptian race is Cop'- 
tic ; they are idle, dirty, and ill-favoured ; jaxid ihe Turkish inhahi* 
tJlBtB are pj^oud and insolent. j 
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6. Reliffion, Tke Copis profe» to be Christians^ and of the 
Greek or&r ; the Turks are Mahometans. The Ar^abic is thepre< 
vailing language, hut it is mixed with Greek and Coptic. 

7. Curiosities. The labyrinth and p3nramids are among the 
most noted, but the country abounds with the remaihs of antiquity^ 
many of which are celebrated in history. 

8. Ghvernment Egypt is now governed by a Turkish prince^ 
styled the Bashaw, who lives at Cairo, and appoints governors 
over the provinces. 

9. History* Egypt, in her early days, was ably governed ; but, 
in 2094 B.C., it was conquered by shepherds, who abandoned it 
in 1^5 B. C. The Israelites resided there about 200 years, and 
left k in 1491 B. C. It was conquered by Alexander the Great^ 
332 B. C, and by the Romans, 30 B. C. The present Turkish 
power waj| established about 1500 A. D. Few countries have ex- 
perienced greater commotions or more frequent revolutions. 

Questions on the aJ)ove Lesson. 

8. DesQribe thei« curioeitiea. 



9. What of their government 1 

10. What of their early history 7 

11. When conquered by shepherds'? 

12. When by Alexander the Great 7 

13. When by"the Romans? 

14. By the Turks 7 What remark? 



l.'iDescribe the boundary of Egypt. 

2. What is remarked oiit ? 

3. What are its chief towns 7 ** 

4. What the soil and climate 7 

5. What of its inhabitants 7 

6. What of their religion 7 

7. What of their language 7 

(Lesson 3.) Ethiopia 

1. This country lies in the eastern centre of Africa, and is but 
seldom visited. Its divisions are Nubia, Abex, and Abyssinia; 
and its chief towns, Sen^aar, Gon'dar, and Sua'quam. Sennaar 
is the capital of Nubia, a walled city, and the residence of ^e 
king. 

2. Abyssinia is as old as history ; the climate wet and warra^ 
and the country full of beasts and birds. Gon'dar, its capitEd, 
Stands oh a hilly and is pleasant and populous. Abex is near tli^ 
Red Sea, and abounds with wild beasts. Suaquam stands upon an 
islaod, and has a safe harbour. . 

3. JRivers, <f c. The Nile, the great river of Egypt, rises in this 
country. Rice and cotton grow in abundance, and gold, ivory, 
gums, and slaves, are the staple articles of trade. ^ 

4. Inhabitants. Some of the Africans are remarkable for their 
mildness and humanity, but by far the. greater portion are treache- 
rous and cruel, and nearly aU are indolent v 

5. Mountains. The mountains of the Moon p^s through the 
southern pa:;;! of this country, and probably give rise to the Nile. 
They range from east to west, and form a kind of ch^innel to the 
tirade winds. 

6. There are many other small districts, l3rihg in and around 
Central Africa, but they are poorly defined ;— Zantha'go, on the 
Atlantic ; Foz'en on the south of Tripoli ; Zaha'ra, the desert, be- 

• tween whidi and the Barbary states range the Atlaa tstfSQ£Ca^s2Ai\ 
and Negroiandj through whida the NMsex ia wx!Qiv(fie^XK^'casx.. 
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Questions on the aJlKme Lesson. 
I . ^at the location of Ethiopia *? 8. The mountains of the Moon % 



2. What are ita divisional 

3. What its^chief fowna 1 

4. Wbatof Assyiia? 

5. Whatof Abex, Ac? 

0. The rivers tind productions 1 
7. What of the inhabitants 7 



9. The other districts 7 

10. Describe their situations. 

11. Find the Atlas mountains. 

12. Find the river Niger. 

13. Describe its rise and progress. 

14. The Nile, its rise and course. 



(Lesson 4.) guinea." 

1. Guinea is best known to us along its coast, which is divided 
into four parts ; — Grain, Gold, Ivory, and Slave Coasts. It is vi- 
sited for these and minor productions, but principally as a market 
for human sinews. - . 

2. Soil and Climate. The soil is fertile, but little cultivated ; it 
affords many beautiful landscapes ; but the climate is not friendly 
to Americans. 

3. Chief Tovms. Be'nin, a populous town on the river Forrao'- 
so ; the streets gyre clean, and the shops filled with the merchan- 
dise of Europe. * 

4. St. Salvador, the capital of Con'go, is also a large town. It 
has the king's palace, several churches, and a Portuguese Bishop. 

5. Sierra' -Leone is a flourishing colony, planted by the English 
fpr the purpose of carrying religion and the arts of civilized life 
into a country to the wretcfiednesa of which tho)^ formerly con- 
tributed much of their wealth and power. 

"Man foujid his f^ilow man, not coloured like himself.*' 

'6.~ The Americans too, early in the traffic of human flesh,- and 
late in an effort at atonement, have planted a colony on this coast, 
. in order to carry back to tliat lone country the des(^endants of 
those whose inheritance was slavery 

7. History. We have no record of the events of the interior of 
this country ; for the poor natives have no historians. Had the 
treachery, the cruelty, the crimes, the wrongs, and the vn-etched- 
ness to which the slave trade has given birth, been faithfully re- 
corded, it would undoubtedly exhibit a picture unparalleled in the 
annals of the world, and too appalling for inspection. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

6. What of the American colonyl 
■7. What its object? 
9. Why no history of Guinea*? 
9. Wliat its cast if written 1 



1. What of Guinea, and its divisions? 

2. For what is it visited ? 

3. What the soil and climate 7 

4. What of the town of Benin 7 , r-. ». nav iws v.ao^ n. «vi«vt.^u . 
6. What of St. Salvador 7 10. What course from New-Yorkl 



(Lesson 5.) mAtaman. 

1. Tliis division of Africa includes all the southern region of 
this gi:eat Peninsula. It is divided into several provinces, some 
of which are fertile, and have flourishing European settlements. 

2. Zang'uebar includes several small kingdoms; its chief 
town is Melin'da^ it is a populous eity.^ Here th# Portugueafl 
o6*i>« a bmk trade with the uatives, 
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d. Mozam'bique is the CB.piial o{ 9. country of the same name; 
it belongs to the Portuguese and is very strongly fortified. 

4. Monomafapa is a rich country with a temperate and heal- 
thy climate. Med'rogan, its capital, is one of the first Africatt 
cities 5 the houses are highly adorned, especially the king's pal- 
ace. 

5. Sofa- la is also subject to the Portuguese ; it furnishes the 
finest gold that comes into market, and is therefore supposed to 
be the Ophir of the ancients. 

6. Caffra'ria and Na'tal are extensive countries belonging to the 
ffotten'tots, an ignorant and iU-favoured people, who subsist prin- 
cipally upon plunder. 

7. Cape of Good Hope stands at the southern extremity of Af- 
rica : Cape Town, its capital, is a neat and well buill city. It 
belongs to the English, and serves as a watering place for ships 
trading to Asia. ^ 

8. Bivers, &c. The principal rivers of Southern Africa, are the 
Gam'bia and Senegal, both noble streams. They anaually over- 
flow their banks like the Nile. 

Questions on the above Lesson^ 



1. What of Mataman 7 Divisions ? 

2. What of Zangucbar and capital ? 

3. Of Mozambique and capital 7 

4. Of Mooomatapa and capital 7 



5. Of Sofala and capital 7 

6. Of Caffraria and Natal 7 

7. Of the Cape of Good Hope 7 
a Of Cape Town, &C.7 



(Lesson 6.) African islands. 

1. The Western Islands are a cluster in the Atlantic belonging 
to the Portuguese. St, Michael and Terceira are the largest. 
The cluster is called the Azores. 

2. The Madeira Islands are remarkable for their fiile wines. 
They also belong to the Portuguese ; the largest is called Madeira. 

3. The Canary Islands furnish wine and birds ; these belong 
to Spain. The Grand Canary, Ferbo and TenerifTe are the lar- 
gest The latter has a remarkable mountain called, the Peak of 
Teneriffe, about two miles high. 

4. Cape Verd Islands^ of which there are ten, and St. JagO 
the largest. They were among the early discoveries of the Portu- 
guese who still retain them. 

5. St. Helena, in the Atlantic, between Africa and America, is 
a mere watering^ place for ships in the India Trade. This Isl- 
and has recently become noted for having been the prison of the 
late Emperor of France, where he died in 1821, 

6. In the Gulf of Guinea is Fernando Po and several smaller 
Islands ; and on the Eastern coast lies the^Mand of Madagas'ear, 
one of the largest in the world. 

7. Capes. The most noted are Serrat', Bon, Blan'co, Palmai^ 
Gardafau, and Grood Hope. 

8. Lakes. Mora'va and Dambe'a are the only lakes of note ; an^ 
the principal straits are GibraVter^ ttabeliniKn'ael) «x^t\vB. <^s»:ejM5w 
<tf Moasambique, 



QtLesUons on the dbace Lesson. 



1. Deecril^'the Western islands. 

2. What of the Madeira islands 1 
'3. What of the Canary islands? 

4. OfCapeVerd islands? 
^ Describe St. Helena. 



6. For what noted 1 

7. Where is Fernando Po 1 

8. Where Madagascar 7 

9. What the capes of Africa 1 
10. What the lakes and straits'^ 



\ 



SECTION IV. 

ELEMEI^TS OF GEOGRAPHY. - 

(Lesson 1.) / EtTROPE. 

1. Europe is the smallest of the grand divisions of the eastern 
continent, J^ut it is by far the mosrt improved and polished part of 
the world. . 

2» This country possesses' more wealth, power, learning, and 
96ience, than all the countries of the earth united. 

3. It is interesting to Americans, for it is the land of theh* fa- 
thers, the field ot their foreign intercourse, and the region whence 
<I^ derive their manners, customs, laws, and fashions. 
* 9mKing(hms* Turkey in Europe, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Holla&d, 
France^ England, Spain, and Portugal. 

5. Islands. The largest of the European islands are, Sicily, > 
Sardinia, Corsica, Majorca, &c., in the Mediterranean Sea; Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Iceland, in the Atlantic ; and a number of 
smaller clusters in the Baltic, - ' 

6. Sea^ and Bays. The seas are, the Mediterranean, Gulf of 
Venice, Black Sea, Baltic Sea, North Sea, White Sea, and the Bay 
of Biscay. 

7. Peninsulas. Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Spain and 
Portugal, Italy, the Moreaand Crimea. 

8. Capes. Cape North, the Naze, Cape Clear, Land^s End, 
Cape Ortegal, Finisteer, St. Vincent, Spartivento, and Corfu. 

9. Rivers. The Wolga, Dwina, Danube, Po, Rhone, Tagus, 
tiOire, Seine, Rhine, Elbe, and Thames. 

10. Mountains. The Uralian mountains, between Europe and 
Asia J the Dafrafield, between Norway and Sweden ; the Carpa- 
thean, between Austria and Prussia ; the Alps, between Switzer- 
land and Italy ; the Appenines, of Italy ; the Pyrenees, between 
France and Spain ; and the volcanos, iEtna, Vesuvius, and Heclai 

Questions on ike above Lesson, 

1. The remark on Eiitope, &c.7 

2. Her posaessione, &c.f 
^. Why interesting to Americana 1 

^4* What are her kmg^ms 1 
^ Wiiat her ialandfl, and where'lk ? 
e> What her seaa, bays, &cA 12. Sitnation as to NewrTork % 

{hbaaog^ 2.) turkby in eurofs. 
JL TtiB hrandi of t\i^ TvsU^ <^te^ <inte«(»i(Mm» ^M 



7. What her peninsulas? 

8. What the capes of EUirope 7 
d. What the rivers ofEurope f 

10. What are her mountains 1 

IL Situation as to Asia and Africs^ 
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most ferHle and oelebiated portions of the eastern continent. It 19 
divided into 12 provinces, and has many rich cities. 

3. Chief TotonSn Constantinople, the capital, was built in A. 
D. 329, l^ Constantine the Great It has now half a nulUon of 
people. 

3. Adrianaple is another famous city ) it was once the capi- 
tal, and now contains 100,000 inhabitants* Belgrade and Athens 
are large towns. 

4. Mountains. Aihos, Olympus, Pindus, Parnassus, and a few 
of a smaller class. They are famous in liistory and poetry. 

5. Rivers* TheDan'ube, the ancient Is'ter, Ma'ritz, and Vada'- 
ri, are the largest The Danube is the first river in Europe. 

6. Seas and Gulfs, The Black, Marmo'ra, and Archipel'ago 
seas ; and the Sala'mis, Co'rinth, and Lepan'to gulfs, are the most 
noted. 

7. Straits^ ^c. The Bospho'irus, Helles'pont or Dardanelles, are 
the principal straits, and the isthmus of Corinth connects the 
Jlorea to the continent. 

8. Islands, The ArchipeVago is full of small islands, almost all 
of which are recorded in ancient history ; as Candia, Cyprus, &c. 

9. Peninsulas. The Morea is the ancient Peloponness'us ; its 
chief towns are Lacedemon, or Sparta, and Corinth. 

10. Soil and Climate. The soil is some of the best in the world; 
but the Turks are poor farmers; the climate is delightful to a pro^. 
verb, yet the i^gue sometimes visits their great cities.. 

11. Religion. The Turks are Mussulmen by birth, and love the 
Koran ; but a portion of the inhabitants are Greek christians, and 
there are a few Jews. v 

12. Commej'ce. The Turks are better soldiers than merchants; 
but the Christians do all in the way of trade that the state of the 
country admits. 

13. Government. This is of a despotic cast, and of the rankest 
kind ; the Emperor has the command of the lives and fortunes of 
his subjects ; and is often guilty of the vilest enormities. 

14. Curiosities. This country is full of objects of ^eep interest, 
connected with history, poetry, and the fine arts; the ruins of tem- 
ples and cities ; the hills and streams of song ; and the fields of 
Conflict and slaughter. 

15. History. The history of this country is the story of almost 
all that was once called the world. It h§s been, for some centuries 
past, in the hands of the Turks, who obtained it by conquest, and 
enslaved the Greeks. But^ by a late desperate struggle, the Greeks 
have thrown off the Turkish yoke, and are now forming an inde- 
pendent government 

QMesttoHs on t?ie above Lesson. -^ \ 



1. What is remarked of Turkey 1 

2. Its chief towns, Ac 7 

3. Of Adrianople, Ac. 1 

4. What her moantaiiis ? 



5. What her rivers 1 

6. What her seas and gulfa? 

7. Whailket ^T«i\a^ &&.% 

8. WV^lofit^a^aM^A 



as 
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9. Describe the Morea, 13. VVliat of her g-ovemmentl 

10. Describe the aoii and climate, 14. Relate her Quri(isiti<>s. 

11. What t!he relig-ion of Turk«y? 15. What of her histODy 7 

12. What of her commerce? 16. Wiuit her present state? 

(Lesson 3.) italy. 

1. This is another countrv whose ancient events fill a large 
space in the history of tho world ; it is divided into several pro- 
vmces, the best of which belong to the Pope. 

2. ^Austria has po'^sessions in 'taly, Ibo principal of which are 
Mi'] an and Vienna ; formerly tlie kingdom of Lombardy, a rich, 
beautiful and populous country. 

3. f'rance owns the island of Cor'sica, whos'^ chief towns are 
Aja'cio and Bast'ia; and tlie P.n^lish own Mal'ta. 

4. '^he island of Sardinia, in connexion witli Sa*^oy, Piedmont, 
and '<eno'a, form an ind; pe)identkii!<jdom, the capital of which 
is Tu'rin, a handsome city with 70,000 pf ople. 

5. The liutchy of Par'ina, wjiose capital is Parma, Is, with its 
dependent provinces, a s( parate Cfovernment. 

fi. The Dulchy of ^'oim na, of Luc'ca, and of Tus'cany, are all 
independent stntes. '^ ' ey h tye a rich soil and several fine cities. 

7: The papal stal .si'" in t'ie central part 'of Italy, and cont.rin 
a population of 3,000.000. Home, the capital, is more than 2500 
years old. 'Die history of this city alone fills many hundred 
pages of the general record of nations. 

8. St. Marino is an incfependent Repuhlic of only a few miles 
extent, and a population of 7000 souls. 

9. The kingdom of the two Sicilies, to wit, Sicily and Naples, 
of which the city of Naples is the capital, and one of the hand- 
somest towns in the world. 

10. Rivers^ GuJfs^^c. The rivers Po and Tiber; the gulfs of 
Vienna and Genoa, and the bay of Naples ; the straits of Messina 
and Bonifa'cio : the capes of Possu'ro and Spartivento ; and the 
Appenines, Vesuvius, and Etna, of Sicily, are worth retaining in 
the memory. 

11. The Soil and Climate. The soil of' Italy is extremely fertile; 
Its productions are abundant, and its climate pure and healthy. 

12.' Inhabitants, The Italians excel in the fine arts ; they are 
polite and* easy in their manners, and fluent in conversation; and 
the country abounds with topics well calculated to call their col- 
loquial powers into action. 

Questio7& on the above Lesson. 



1. What is remarked of Italy ? 

2. The Austrian possessions 1 

3. The French possessions'? 



4. The English possessions ? 11. What of the two Sicilies, &c. ^ 



5. The Sardinian kinjg>dom 7 

6< Parma and its capital 7 

7. Medina andiieighbouring states? 



8. What of the papal states ^ 

9. What of its capital, Ac. 1 
10. What of St. JVlarino 7 



12. The rivers, gxilfe, <fec. of Italy 7 

13. The soil and climate of Italy? 

14. The inhabitants of Italy 1 



(Lesson 4.) 'SWITZERLAND. 

?. This is a smsdl axvi mt^ei&luv^ BeyvJblic^ lying upon tbe 
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summit of Europe. It is divided into 22 cantons, and has s<*veral 
handsome cities, beantifid lakes, and lofty mounUans, and a hardy 
population of about 2,000.000 of souls. 

' 2. Chief Towns. . Gene'va, the capital, stands upon a lake of 
the same name. It is celebrated for its wealth and beautiful 
scenery. . ^ 

^ 3. Basle J a large and rich town, stands on the Rhine, and claims 
the discovery of the ait of making pa2jer. 

4. Berne is the seat of goveninu iit ; it stands on the Aar, and 
is distinguished for its beauty and n<.'atness. 

5. Mountains. The Alps rtre mnong the most noted moun- 
tains in the world. Hjuuiihul and Bonapnitf crossed them with 
large amiies. Mount Blanc is the higliest point of land in Furope. 

6. Lakes. Of thesi^ Switzerland has many ; t on'stancf and 
Gene'x'd are the largest; >ut l.uc(rpe, the most picturesqut . 

7. Rivers. The HliiiK^ and thr Thone pass through this coun- 
try, and add their fertility to its delightful vallies. 

8. Soil and Climate. The low grounds of Switzerland are 
Warm and fertile, ami produce abundance; hut tin' iv-orntainsare 
generally covered with snow the year round, and Uv iipper air 
is piercing though healthy: ' 

9. Inhabitants. 'I'he Swiss are a brave and patient people ; 
honest, sober, and 'industrious; they therefcge enjoy health, long 
hfe, and an unstinted competency. 

10. Religion. 'J'he protestant and catholic creeds prevail 
throughout all the cantons. 

11. Gorernwent. This is a Republic of the federal cast ; each 
state conducts its own affairs, but a Diet^ or congress, governs 
the concerns of the whole. 

12. History. Switzerland was formerly governed hy monarchs, 
but in 1315 A. D. the spirit of Tdl aroused the nation from their 
groaning sleep, and in 60 well fought battles with their enemy, 
^e Austrians, they won their freedom, and have preserved it by 
their present Republican constitution. 

Questions on the abobe Lesson. 

1. What of Switzerland ? 8. The f^ini and Tlimate, &c. 1 



9. The Inhahitants, dc. 7 

10. WhatoftheRchg-ion? 

11. What of the Govornfanent? 

12. What the History? 

13. 'I'he battles and result, Ac. 1 

14. The course from New- York? 



2- Of its DiA'isions and Population ? 

3. Of Geneva, its capital ? 

4. Of 'the town of f.aslc 1 

5. What of the to\vn of Berne? 

6. What oi the Moifntains, &c. ? 

7. What of the Lakes of this country ? 

(TvCSSOn 5.) AUSTRIA. 

, 1. Chief Towns. Vienna is the capital of the Austrian domi- 
nions; it IS a large and.opident city. l*rague, Pres'burg, Mi'lan, 
aiid Bu'da, are among ^the largest towns. 

2. Rivers. The Dan'ube, the Drave, and the Save, are among s 
the largest rivers, but the whole country is well watered. 

8. Mountains. The Carpathian mountaiuft ^erv^^ \5a^ ws'ssj.- 
try, and there are some of a smaller class 
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4. Sbil and Climaie. Austria is a fertile ooimtrj, though pooiiy 
cultivated ; the climate is temperate and healthy. 

5. Inhabitants. The gipseys, who are mm^pofui^ live by beg- 
ging and fraud, and illustrate their own fortune l^ telling that 
of others. They often ramble from home and traverse the whole 
of liurope. The nobles are said to be ignorant and haughty, and 
the poor, but half ^vilized. 

6. Government. This is an hereditary monarchy administered 
by one styled an emperor, but his power is limited by law. 

7. Religion, The prevailing religion of this empire is the Ro- 
man Catholic ; there are, however, the sects of the Greek church, 
and the followers of Luther. 

8. History. The history of Austria is intimately connected with 
that of the surrounding kingdoms; she has had her full share of 
wars and revolutions, and now exerts a salutary influence in sus- 
taining the balance of power among the governments of the con- 
tinent. 

Questions on the above Lesson, 

1. How is AuBtria bounded 7 

2. Its Capital and large Towns ? 

3. What are the rivers of Austria 1 

4. What are her Mountains 7 

5. What her Soil and C^mate? 



6. What of her Irihabitants 1 

7. What of her Crovernmenti 
& What of h?r Religion ? 

9. What of her History? 
10. What course from N«w-York? 



(Lesaoa 60 Prussia. 

1. Prussia is a large and popuIoHs kingdom, divided inW tbn& 
provinces, which are subdivided into smsdler portions. Its popu- 
lation is rated at 12,000,000 of souls. 

2. The large provinces are Ducal Prussia, Royal Prussia, and 
Germanic Prussia.' The chief towns are Koh'ingsberg, Berlin, 
an^ Cologne'. 

3. The king of Prussia, by virtue of his possessions in Ger- 
many, is a member of the Gern^anic confederation, in which he 
holds the second rank. 

4. Berlin. This is one of the most splendid cities in Europe, 
has above 200,000 inhabitants, and is the capital of the kingdbrtL 

5. Learning. Great attention is paid to this subject in everf 
part of the Prussian dominions. It is said to have no fewer than 
six universities, all richly endowed,, and some of them have from 
iive to six hundred students. 

6. Revenue. The sunnual income of the crown is about 40 mil- 
lions of American dollars, and the national d^hX about }20 mil- 
lions. 

7. Army. The king keeps a standing force of nearly 200,000 
men, and to these he can add his militia. 

8. Rivers. The Rhine, Elbe, Vistula, and Oder, are the largest; 
and the country is washed by the Baltic sea. 

9. Sbil and Climate. The whole of Prussia is level, the soil 
rich and productive, and the clunate healthy, Uiough coUL QoA 

mpisL IVussia has extensive muisa qC amber. 



2. What are its divisions ? 

3. 'I'lie kind's Germanic right / 

4. The capital of tJio kinardon^? 

5. Of colleges aud studentrf 7 

6. Of the revenue and del!)t ? 
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10. Inhabitants. The population of Prussia includes Germans^ 
Jews, French, and Poles. The national character is of a military 
cast, and its influence of the first order. 

" 11. Religion. Tlie Protestant persuasion is the most prevalent, 
and fashionable, but there are other sects. 

12. History. The kingdom of Prnssia rose out of a dukedom 
about 1700 and 1740. J t received an important addition at the 
partition of Poland, and another at the close of the great Euro- 
pean stmggle in 1815, in which the present king, Fr^erick III.j 
took a splendid part. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. What is remarked of Prussia ? 7. What of the Prussian army 1 

9. The rive»"S of that country 7 
9. The soil and ciima;t€ ? 

10. Inhabitants and character. 

11. The reli^iou of Prussia? 

12. The history and present king? 

(Lesson 7.) Russia. 

1. Rus'sia is the largest empire in the world ; it embraces al- 
most the whole of the northern regions of the earth. A great part 
of it, however, is cold, barren, and but thinly peopled, and many 
of those but half civilized. 

2. Chief To 10 lis. Peters' burg is the seat of governme;it; Mos'- 
CQW, Archan'gel, A'zof, As'tracan, Warsaw^Crac'ow, £Uid Dant'- 
zic, are among the large?? t towns. 

3. Mountains. Tlie Lralian and Carpa'thian mountain? are 
attached to Russia, besides otliers of smaller note. 

4. Lakes and Rivers, Tlie L^do'ga and One'ga lakes, the 
^WaVga, Nie'ster, Nie'per, and Vis'tuhi, are its principal rivers. 

5. Gulfs and Islands. The ^ulfs of Finland and Ri'ga, and 
the islands of Cron'stadt, Da'go, and Oe'sil,»are the largest. 

6. Soil and Climate. Russia is mostly a level country; it 
abounds with forests, small lakes and rivers, and some parts of it 
are fertile. 

7. Commerce. This countfy is noted for its timber, hemp, 
flax, iron, copper, pkch, and peltry, and for the salt mines in 
Crac'ow^ . 

8. Government. This is an absolute -monarchy; the empe- 
ror is the master of the lives of his subjects ; and the isuccession 
is hereditary. 

9. History'. In 1479, Russia was recovered from the Turks, 
and the foundation of the present empire was laid. In 1700, > 
Peterslxirg was founded, and Siberia added. 

10. Iler national enemy are the Turks, with whom she has 
had several conflic^. In 1772, she dismembered Poland, and 
added most of it to her own empire. 

11. In 1812, she was involved with France, and soon after 
joined the powers which dethroned Bonaparte, and assisted at the 
general peace of 1814. She was recently at war with the Turks^ 
and tn tlie heart ©f their empire, dictated lYve let«\& qI ^v^-^^^ 

23* 
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Q.tLe$tian8 on the above Lesson. 

1. What of the Russian empire 1 

2. Enomerate her chi^f towns. 

3. What are her mountains 1. 

4. Her lakes and rivers 7 

5. Her gxdfs and islands 1 

6. Her soil and climate 1 

7. Her commerce and productions 7 



6. What is her gx>vemraent '» 
9. What her history 7 

10. Petersburgh founded? 

11. Her national enemy 7 

12. Poland dismembered? 

13. Her subsequent history? 

14. Her recent war? 



(Lesson 8.) Sweden and Norway. . 

1. These two countries, with Lapland, were formerly treated aj 
separate governments ; but Lapland has been generally claimed^ 
by Russia, Norway,>and Sweden; and Norway is now annexed 
to Sweden; therefore they may be treated jointly. ' 

% The Laplanders have no government ; they are ignorant and 
rude. Their climate is cold in winter,, the snow deep, and they 
travel with the reindeer. 

3.. The country is a vast mass of mountains, with a few rive» 
and lakes. The people find some mines of gold, &c. ; but tlieir 
all is concentrated in their beloved reindeer, 

4> Norway is divided into 5 governments, and society wears a 
better aspect The country is mountainous, rough, and barren; 
hunting, fishing, and cutting timber, is the chief employment. 
Their winters are cold and summers hot. 

5. The whirlpool, called the MofiV stroom^ on the coast of this 
country, is a curiosity, dangerous to mariners and the Leviathan. 
The number of inhabitants is about 900,000. 

6. "Sweden is divided into 7 provinces; it has several, islands 
in the Baltic, upon seven of which Stock'hokn, its capital, is built. 
Up'sal is a noted town, and has a eoUege of 1000 students. • 

T.; In Sweden they have no spring or fall ; but the climate is 
healthy. The people are cheerful, compfeisant, and brave; they 
endure hunger, cold, and poverty, with patience. The women do 
much of the out-door labour,, and hold an inferior place ia com- 
munity.. 

8: History, S^veden is^an ancient kingdom r its hardy war- 
riors- were Imown to England during the Saxon heptarchy. It 
rose to great power under Charles XII., in 1606 ; and is now 
governed by Kong, BeiTUudotite,. one o£ Bonaparte's genwals. 

Q,ttestio7is on the abosje Lesson, 



1. lyhat is remarkedof Sweden, &c 7 

2. What of tlvB f Laplanders 7 

3. What of their country 7 

4. What o^ the northern way 7' 

5. Qi their employments, &c,. 

f. What is said, oi the whlrlpoolT' 



7. What of Sweden 7 

8. The climate andjpeople 7 

9. What of the women f 

10. What of its history 7 

11. What under Charles XIL 7 

12. What of its present state 7 



(Lesson 9.) pet^ma&k.* 

L DQir'iitark is an ojici^at but very small kingdom ;: it consist^ 
«f ^iKtland, Holstein^ ai}d a f^w small islands in the Baltic Sea. ' 

%, €Mef Townsi: Copenha'gen^ on the island of Zea'l^d, is the 
cBpitoJ: e£ tiw kiogdook It is a himd^ome bit^^ weli ft^rtlfied,. aoA 
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mhabited by 100,000 souls. Alto'na, on the EOfe, Slsineiir^, and 
KieV, ar^ large towns. 

^3, Iceland^ a celebrated island in the northern Atlantic^ belongs 
to Denmark ; it is noted for its mineral springs and volcajnio ihoun- 
tain, called Hecla. 

4. Oreerdand, lying west of Iceland, is &mous for *its whale 
fishery. The Fero islaads belong also to this kingdom. 

5. Soil and Climate^ The soil of Denmark is of a good quality ;. 
the country is level,, and the climate is mild. Summer and winter 
are the only seasons. 

%, Inhabitaf/Us-. The ancient Danes were a hardy, brave, and 
warlike people ; but the present inhabitants are mild and compa- 
ratively effeminate. * 

7. Religion, The Danes are generally Protestants, but the Ca- 
tholics and Jews make up a part of the population. 

8. Commerce.' This kingdom supports a respectable trade in 
foreign commerce, and in the fisheries, and has also an effective 
navy. 

9. FKstor^ The Danes were the early enemies of the Britons,, 
and, in 1017 A: D., under Caii'ute, they became masters of the 
British island ; and they then held Norway.. 

10. In 1520, Denmark had lost England, but gained Sweden ; 
and the nation united in deposing their king, and appointing 
Frederick, Duke of Hoi'stein, king of the Danes. 

11. In subsequent times, this kingdom, from her situation, was 
made a party to most of the wars of Europe. And in the late war, 
she was robbed of Norway,, and suffiered greatly in bet home do- 
minions. 

Questions on the aoove T^essom 



1. What is said of^>enmark7 

2. What her ehief town 7 

3. What of the island of Iceland 7 

4. What is said of Greenland ?. 

5. What of her soil and climate 7 

6. What of her inhabitants 7 

7. What is remarked of her reliffion7 



o 



8. Of her trade and navy 7 
'9. Of her history 7 

10. When masters of England? 

11. What her state in 15201 

12. Of her revolution. 

13. Of subsequent times 7 

14. Of the late war 7 



(Lesson 10.) Germany. 

1. The German empire is divided inta 39 sovereign states, aU' 
^f which are represented in the genei;fil Diet, held at Frankfort. 

5. The king of England, as king of Hanover^ the king of Den- 
Biark, the king of Holstein, and the king of Prussia, are membei's 
©f this confederation, the object of which is to secure the safety of 
the states : — the arrangement took place in 1806. 

3. Chief Towns. Frank*fort is the seat of empire ; Ham'bin'g, 
liu'bec, and Bre'men, are free cities; and Dres'den,. Mu'nich, and 
Han'over. are large towns. 

4. Rivers. TTie Dan'ube,. Rhine^ Elbe, and O'der ; the first is the 
largest river in Europe. 

5. Mountains and Lakes^. A branch ofthe Alps, ^^ssfis»^3Ba^^i^ 
|||}5^ empire ; and Constance is the princi^l \Qk^. 



8)2 
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6. Inhdbitants, The Germans are a frank and honest people; ' 
good scholars ana warriors, industrious and patient. 

7. History, Thie ancient, Germans were of Celtic origin ; the 
Romans, under Caesar, found them, about 80 B. C, scattered in 
tribes, under various names. They were the subsequent, conque- 
rors of the south of Europe. 

8. About 1250, Germany was in great disorder; about 1490, it 
(Snerged into an empire. In 1632, she was at war with Sweden; 
in 1648 a peaee was concluded, and the protestant religion intro- 
duced. 

Questions on the above^ Lesson. 



1 . What 9f this empire 1 

2. Who are of the confederarj ? 

3. When formed, and ot ject 1 

4. What are her chief town ? 

5. ^Vhat her riv^a, &c.l 

6. Her mountains and lakes 1 



7. What <)f her inhabitants 1 

8. Her early state and when 1 

9. Her subsequent state 1 

10. Her state in 12'0 7 

11. HerPtatein 163'i"7 

12. Her state in 16487 



(Lesson 11.) Holland. 

1. Holland was formerly called Batavia and Flanders , but now^ 
ihe kingdom of the Low, or Netherlands. Its present limits were 
fixednn 1814. 

2. Chief Towns. Amsterdam isr the great commercial capital, 
and has a population of 200,000. Rotterdam, the Hague, Antwerp, 
and Brussels, are large cities. 

3. Rivers. The Rhine, Meuse, and Scheldt, are the largest; and 
ihe country is full of canals, ^hich are used as roads. 

4. Soil and Climate, This is. some of the best soil in Europe; 
the country is low, and covered from the sea by dykes. The cli- 
mate is foggy, damp, and cold, but generally healthy ; the popula- 
tion is dense, and longevity common. 

5. Inhabitants. TheDiitchareanhonest, industrious, and peace- 
able race of men ; they are frugal in their habits, neat in their per- 
sons, and greatly attached to libertjr. 

6. Commerce. This is one of the first commercial states of 
Europe. Her ships to hidia formerly brought home gold sni 
diamonds to an amount that might well stagger credulity; hat 
«he suffered much in the late war. 

7. History In 1560, this country belonged to Spain, who 
lost it by attempting to force upon its inhabitants the catholic 
rehgion. 

8. In 1579, William of Orange was made governor under the 
title of Stadf holder^ and united 7 of the provinces into a body 
politic. 

&, In 1806, Bonaparte entered the republic, and established a 
monarchy in the person of his brother, Louis. 

10. The king soon fell into (disgrace ; and, in 1813, the prince 
ff Orange was made king of Holland and the NetherlandSi. 
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Questions on the ab&oe Lesson, - 



1. What of Holland formerly, dc.? 

2. Her chief towns 7 

3. Her rivers and canals 1 

4. Her soil and climate 7 

5. Her inhabitants, <&c. 1 



6. Her commerce, &c, 7 

7. Her history in 15607 

8. Her history in 15797 

9. What in the year 1806 7^ 
10. H«r present state 7 



(Lessoii 12.) France. 

1. This is one of the most interesting countries in Europe ; the 
Gaul, or Grallia, of profane history, and the Galatia of the Bible. 
It has^ 84 departments. 

2. Chief Towns. Paris, on the Seine, is the capital, and one 
of the finest cities in the world :— population 700,000. Cala'is, 
Rouen, Toulouse, Montpelier, and hyons, are large towns. 

3. Rivers, dpc. The Rhone, Gar'one, Loire, and Seine, and 
the canals of Languedoc "and Calais. - 

4. Mountains. The Alps, Mount Ju'ra, and the Pyrenees, 
between tliis country and Spain, arethe chief 

5. Bays, Islands, ^. The Bay of Bis'cay, Brest Harbour, 
and Gulf of Lyons. The Isle of Rhe, Ush'ant^ and Belle Isie, and 
Cape La Hogue. , 

•6. Shil and Climate. France produces every thing necessary 
for the support of life, and the luxuries of refinement. The eli- 
minate is the best in Europe. 

7. Inhabitants. This is a brave and active people ; polished, 
polite, learned, and temperate. . 

8. Religion, llie catholic is the national religion, but several 
other sects are tolerated. 

9. Government. France has a limited monarchy ; the king 
holds the executive power ; the chamber of Peers and the cham- 
ber of Deputies, the legislative power. 

History. The history of France is, in a measure, the history 
of Europe. She has recently passed through a very extraordi- 
nary revolution, under the direction of an extraordinary man, and 
has settled down uixxn the very point at which she started, and 
now rests in profound peace. 

Questions on the abo^e Lesson. 



1. What remark on France? 

2. What of Paris, and other towns 7 

3. What o)f her rivers and canals 7 

4. What of her mountains 7 
6. Her bays, inlands, &c. ? 



6. Her soil and climate ? 

7. What of her inhabitants 7 

8. What of her religion 1 

9. What of her g'ovemmenti 
10. What of her history? 



(Lesson 13.) great iIritain. 

L Great Britain embraces England, Ireland, Walesj and Scot- 
land ; and is the most wealthy arid powerful nation upon the earths 

2. Chief Tovms. London, on the Thames, is the metropolis, 
and, in point of population, rank&next to Pekin, in China^ 

3. Liverpool, York, Manchester, Dublui, Cork, and Edinburgh, 
ve only a few of her largest towns. 

4. Rivera and La^s. The Thames, ti\HnQ.Ai«^^rc;5Di^^^^ 
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dnd Shannon rivers; Der'went, Lomond', Tay, Foyle, and Deny 
takes, are the ehie£ 

5. Mountains. Snow'don, Plinlim'mon, the Peek, GTam'pian, 
and Pentland, are the principal elevations. 

6. Bays and Capes. Tor Bay, and Milford Haven, Lizard 
Pofnt, Hartland Point, St. David's Head, St. Abb's Head, and 
Land's End. 

7. Islands. The Isle of Wight, Tsle of Man, Angle'sea, Guern'- 
gey, Jersey,' and the Orkney Isluids, with many others. 

8. Sail and Climate. Th^?f' isluids are less productive by 
nature than by cultivation ; and being surrounded by water, the 
climate is comparatively mild. 

9. Manufactures. The British manufacture for almost aD the 
world, and, their merchants visit every sea. 

10. Commerce. This is a trading nation ; it commands the 
ocean, and exchanges its productions with all nations. 

11. Religion. In England the people are Episcopalians, ia 
Scotland they are Presbyterians, and in reland they are Roman 
Catholics; but other sects are respectively toler.ited. 

12. Government. The British governmeru is a limited mo- 
narchy, and generally ably administered. Life, lil)erty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, a^e welV secured to the subjecrt. 

13. History. '^This country w;is first known to the Romans 
about 55 B. C. The legions under < aesar etfc^ted a conquest, 
but it was subsequently abandoned. 

14. The island was again conquered by the Saxons about 450 
A. D., and a third time by the Danes in 1017, and lastly by Wil- 
liam of Normandy, in 1066. . 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

i. What is remarked of this country?! 8. What her soil and climate'? 

2. What of the city of London ? | 9. Her mai>ufac tones'? 

3. Of her other large towns 7 10. VVfiat of her commerce? 

4. What are her lars-est rivers? 11. What o) her relig-ion? 

5. What are her mountains ? 12. What of her iroverument? 

6. What are her bays and capes 7 13. Her history in 55 ? In 450, A. D. 1 

7. What are the British islands? 1 14. What in 1017? And in 1066? 

(Lesson 14.) SPAIN. , 

1. Spain is an ancient kingdom ; it was first settled by the 
Carthagenians, and tlien by the Moors from Africa. It is now 
divided into 14 provinces. 

2. Chief Towns. Ma(}rid is the capital, and was once a splen- 
did city ; Bilboa, Alicant, and Toledo, are also large towns. 

3. Rivers and Bays. ITie E'bro, 'I'a'gus, and Dou'ro, and Bis- 
cay, are the principal, but tliere are many of an inferior class. 

4. Islands and Capes. Majorca, Minor ca, and Iv'ica ; and 
capes Orte'gal, Finisterre, awl De Pa'los, are the most noted. 

5. Mountains. The ancient C alpe', now the hill of Gibraltar, 
in Africa, and Abilaj on the opposite shore, are the ancient pillars 

vf Hercules, 
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6. Soil and Climate. The sbil of Spain is rich, and produces 
fniits, wines, grain, siJk, drugs, and gold. Horses are handsomCj 
mules are plenty, and the Merino sheep the best in the world. . 

7. Inhabitants. The Spaniards are grave and polite ; blaci? 
eves arid hair; temperate, but indolent; haughty and revengefid. 

8. Religion. The Homan Catholic religion is estabiishwl by 
law and waseiiforced by tne Inquisition. This court has been abch 
lished. 

9. Goi^emment This is a limited monarchy, but poorly admi- 
nislered ; a popular government is looked for. 

10. History. The Cartliagenians, in quest of gold, first planted 
. colonies in this country, and it after w^ds fell into the hands of 

the Romans, and then the Moors, from whom it was taken about 
1490. ' 

11. It has recently been at war with France, and has found 
trouble in its own domestic aifairs, which are by no means per- 
manently established. 

12. Her colonies, both in North and South America, from which 
she once drew her silver and gold, have thrown off her govern^ 
ment, and set up for themselves. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. What is remarked 6f Spain ? 

2. What are her chief cities? 

3. What are her rivers? 

4. Her islands and capee 7 

5. What of her mountains 1 

6. What of her soil and climate 1 



7. VN hat of her inhabitants 7 

8. What of her religion ? 

9. What of her g-overnmen^t 1" 

10. Her early history, <&c. 

11. Her recent troubles 7 

12. Her foreign possessions? 



(Lesson 15.) poRxroAL. 

I' 

i. Portugal is a small kingiiom and was once attached to Spain. 
It is 300 miles long and 200 broad. Population 4,000,000. 

2. Chief Towns. Lisbon, the capital, stands on seven little hills ; 
it has 200,000 inhabitants. In 1755, it was destroyed by a» earth- 
quake, but has since been rebuilt. Oporto is a seaport, and famous 
for its wine. 

3- Rivers^ BaySy <SfC. The rivers Dou'ro and Tagus ; the capes 
of St. Vincent, ,Ro3t'o, and Lagos; and the bays of St. Ubes and 
La'gbs. 

4. Commerce. Portugal was foremost in the field of foreign 
discoveries ; her possessions abroad are important, and the civi- 
lized world are deeply indebted to her entelrprise.# 

5. Soil and Climate. The soil of Portugal is only tolerable ; 
but her wines, Lisbon and Port, are excellent, and her climate 
soft and agreeable. . ' 

6. Inhabitants. This people were once brave and enterprising ; 
but under a weak government they have greatly degeneTate4- . 

7. Government. This is a limited monarctry, but feeble aad 
divided ; like that of Spain, it totters. 

Q. Religion. The Roman Catholic peT8amcitv.\«&^'fc^^^ 
ded support of the crown and the low \ ixb oDIosx ^ XnJisewX^^ 
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9. Bistary. Poitugal was held, in cpmmoii with Spain, by the 
> Moors from Africa for many centuries, and was annexed to that 

kingdom in 1580. 

10. In 1640, it was recovered by John, Duke of Bragaa'zB, 
«nd in 1808 it was seized by the French, while the roval family 
fled to South America. 

11. By the help of thie English, the French were repelled and 
peace restored. Since which the court has been in trouble; th6 
usurper, Miguel, now fills the throne. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

8. What of her religion 1 



i. What is remarked of Portugal 7 

2. What are her chief t^wns 1 

3. Of Lisbon and Oporto 7 

4. Of her rivers and baya f 

5. What of her commerce 1 

€. What of her soil and climate ? 
7. What of her inhabitaiitd 1 



9. Her history up to 1580? 
10. Her state m 1640 1 
U. What befel her in 1808? 

12. Who aided in the war 7 

13. What her subsequent state ? 

14. Her course Irom N«^-York? 



SECTION V. 

' ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 

(Lesson 1.) n^^^ western continent. 

Note. For' a sketch of the discovery of this ccoitinent, sec 
Reading Exercises, in this part of 'the work. 

1. 'Fhe western continent consists of two grand divisions^ 
styled North America and South America ; the dividing Une is 
the famous Isthmus of Darien. 

2. This continent was unknown to the civilized world \mtil' 
1492; but it was well known, probably, from the earhest ages, to 
a race of men whom we style Indians. 

3. Since its discovery, it has fallen piece-meal, either by pur- 
cihase, conquest, or fraud, into the hands of some of the most dis- 
tinguished nations of Europe. 

North America. 

4. This half of the continent has the following grand divisions: 
— First: ,The Bntish and Russian possessions, lying in the 
north, and extending from tjie Atlantic to the Pacific. . 

5. Second, The United States of North America, lying south 
of the British and Russian possessions, and extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

6. Hhird, The late Spanish possessions in North America, 
lying south and w?est of the United States, extending to Sou^ 
America, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Mexican Republic 

7. To these divisions may be added the islands lying on the 
eoast of the continent, which are also in the hands principally of 
Europeans. 

8. Mountains. The most prominent riguiffes are jthe li^liit& 
ja^en, All^hanyj Appala'chian, Stony, and CordflTerwj a&A 

Jmamt H^'m^ oa toe CLorOb^esX qoubi. 
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9. Lakes. Slave Lake, Supe'riour, Michigan, Hu'ron, E'rie,. 
Onta'rio, and many of a smaller class. 

10. Rivers. Macken'zie, Nel'son, St.' Lawrence, Rio Brav'o, 
Colnm'bia, Mississip'pi, and Potomac. 

11. Gulfs and Bays. Baffin's, Hudson's, James', and 
Ches'apeake bays ; and the gulfs of Califur'nia, Campeach'y, and 
Mexico. , 

12. Capes. Fare'well, Cod, May, Charles, Henry, Look'oul, 
Fear, Blan'co, and Lu'cas. 

13. Peninsulas^ <fc. Nova Sco'tia, Califor'nia, Alas'ca, and 
Yucatan', and the Istlimus of Darien. 

14. traits. Baffin's, Davis', Hudson's, Beh'ring's, and Belle 
IsJ(^ 

i5. fslands. Newfoundland', Long Island, the Bermudas, and 
the West Indies. 

Questions on the above Lesson: 

\: What ot the western (OKtinent 7 9. The luoimtains of N. Amci'ical 

2. When first discovered ? 10. The lukt-s of ihis country ? 

3. By whom was it |"H)s.sedsed ? U. T?»e rivers of tl is rountry? 

4. NVIiat since its discoverv 7 1'-.. What ;tre the .tl iffliUrti l>avB'? 



5. The 1st division of N. Ainerica? 

6. The 2(1 division of v. America? 

7. The 3d divi;>io)i of N. America? 

8. The iilandd of N. America? 



i.'ayia 

13. VVliat the principal capes 7 

14. What the peninsulas, &c.l 
l^. Name the principal straits. 
16. What are the islahds? 



(Lesson 2.) British and Russian America. 

1. A vast region of country lying toward the north pole of the 
earth, and extendhig from tlie northern Atlantic to the northern 
Pacific, is claimed and partially possessed by these powers. 

2. Russia has the west, and the British the e<ist, but the divid- 
ing line is not known ; and much of the country is visited for 
hunting and trapping only. 

3. The Britisli i>osses.sions are divided into Upper and Lower 
Can'ada, and New-Brunswick, &c. A part of each is indifferently 
populated. 

4. Chief Towns. Quebec', Montreal', and Hal'ifax, are the 
three largest. Quebec is the capital, and one of the strongest 
places in the British empire. 

5. Commerce. These provinces carry oil a brisk trade with 
the mother country, in fur, fish, and lumber. They are governed 
by officers appointed by the crown. 

6. Soil and Climate. The northern regions are cold and 
barren, thinly inhabited by a dwarfish race ; tile southern parts 
are productive, and the climate is serene and healthy. 

7. History. British America was originally held by the French, 
but in the French and Indian war of 1763, it was taken by tlie 
English, and has been retained to this day. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

-1. What of British and Russian.! 2. How is the region divided ? 
Amc2'ic& 7 \ Z. Uovr ia BrlliBh America dividea 7 



\ 
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4. What arc tfic chief towns'? 

5. What of the commerce ? 

6. How governed ? 

7. What the soil and climate 7 



8. By v^hom first held 1 ^ 

9. When conquered? 

10. Which tvay from New Vork'J 



(IieSSOn 34 UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 



States, 

1. Maine, 

2. New-Hampshirej 

3. Vermont, 

4. Massaclmsetts, 

5. Rhode-island, 

6. Connecticut, 

7. New-York, 

8. New-Jersey, 

9. Pennsylvania, 

10. Delaware, 

11. Maryland, 

12. Virginia, 

13. North-('arolina, 
14* South-Carolina, 



16. Alabama, 

17. Mississippi, 

18. Louisiana, 

19. Tenneaaee, 

20. Kentucky, 

21. Ohio, 

22. hidiana, 

23. Illinois, 

24. Missouri. 

TeiTiiorics, 

1. Michiisran, 

2. NorthAVest Territory, 

3. AiRansas, 

4. FV<}ridii^ 

5. District of Columbia. 



15. Georgia, 

1. The United States occupy the central and most temperate 
part of North America ; they present a broad and conspicuous belt, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans. There are 24 
states, besides several lar^^e territories. 

2. Chief Tovnis. New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
and New-Orleans. New- York is the largest, but Washington is 
the seat of the national government. 

3. Rivers.. No part of the earth is better watered ; the Missis- 
sip'pi, Missou'ri, Olii'o, and Poto'mac, are among the largest rivers 
of the world. - 

4. Lakes. These lie principally in the norjh, and form a chain 
of great extent ; some of them are larger tlian the seas of the old 
world. 

5. Mountains. The ApaJachian chain pervades the. Union; the 
Rocky mountains lie towiu-d the Pacific. 

6. Capes, 6ays^ ^c. The whole coast of llie Atlantic is beauti- 
fully indented with capes and bays, estuaries and promontories, 
and studded with numerous islands. 

7. Soil and Climate. No country furnishes a richer soil or more 
salubrious climate. The productions of the earth are abundant^ 
and generally very certain. 

8. Religion. The people have the liberty of choosing lheir/)wn 
religion,*txnd their own mode and time of worship ; hence, there 
are manyVects, and some of them very •numerous. 

0. (ioverntnent. ^^his is a d^yinocratic republic; the executive 
power is vested in a president, appointed by the people. At th6 
same time, each state is independent as to its own internal affairs. 

10. History. The United States were ftrs^ «fiXWsA.\s^ ^wNset-ascsji^ 
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^rom Great Britain, in 16I6) and were mere colonies, as the Canadas 
now are. 

11. In 1776, they left the guardianship of the mother country, 
and said they were free j and, after a war of .7 years, they proved 
themselv.es. so. 

Questions on the above Lesson* 



L What of the Uni«cd States' extent? 

2. The towns, capital, &cj\ 

3. What of the rivers, &c.7 

4. Describe the lakes '? 

5. The rang"cs of mountains? 

6. The capes, bays, &c.? 



7. The soil, cUmat<^ &c, 

8. What of the relig-ion? 

9. What of the g-overnment 7 

10. Wliat of the history? 

11. Their state iii 1776? 

12. Wiiich way from London? 



(Lesson 4.) divisions of the united states. 

1. The 24 United Statns tire also divided iiito the Eastern^ 
the Middle^ the Souther n^ and the \\\sttrn states, and the pro- 
vincial territories^ as will appear from the subjoined tables, which 
show the states, and the chief town of each. 



2. TahU I. 

r. Maine, 
li. New-Hampshire, 

III. Vermont, 

IV. Massachusetts, . 
; V. Rhode-Island, 

VI. Comiec'ticut, 

3. l\ihle% 

, . VII. New-York, 
VIII. New-Jersey, 
IX. Pennsylvania,. 

X. Delaware, 

4. Table 3. 

XI. Mar\>land, 
XII. Virginia, 

XIII. North Carolina, 

XIV. South Carolina, 
XV. Georgia, 

XVI. Alabama, 

Xyil. Louisiana, 

XVIII. Mississippi, 

5. ' ' Table 4. 

XtX. Tennessee, 
XX. Kentucky, 
XXI. Ohio,. 
XXlI. Indiana, 
XXIII. Illinois, 
XXiV. Missourij 



Eastern JStates, 

Portland. 

Concord. 

Montpelier. 

Boston* 

Neioport. 

Hartford. 

Middle States. 

Albany. 
Trenton. 
Philadelphia. 
IVilmiiigion 

Southern States. 

Ba'timore. 

' Richmond. ■ 
Paleigh. 
Ckarieston. ' 
Milled geville. 
Cahawba. 
New-Orleans^ 
Natchez. 

Western States: 

Murfreesboro., 

Pran',fort. 

ColumlfUS. 

fndranapoUs. 

t^andalia^ 

Jeffcrs'onr^: 



i 



e* Tabled. The Terrik^rieSy&e.* 

I. Michigan/ Detroit 

II. Dittrict of Cohmibia, Waskiwton. 

III. Arkansas, idttle Rock, 

IV. Florida, St. AugitsHne. 

' Qtiestions on tTile above Lesson. 



1. What of the 24 states, «&c.7 

2. The Eastern States and towns? 

3. The Middle States and towns 1 



4. The Southern States and towns ? 
6. The Western States and tcvwnsl 
6. The Territories aad towns 1 



(Lesson 5.) maine. 

1. This is the most easterly state in the nnion, and adjoins the 
provinces of Great Britain. It is divided into ,9 counties, which 
are subdivided into townships; 

2. Chief Totvns. Portland is the capital ; it stands on Casco' 
Bay, has a good harbour, and is in a growing condition. Sac'o, 
Hallowell, Bel'fast, &c., are also flourishing villages. 

3. Rivers, &c. Penob'scot, Kenneb'feck', and Sac'o, are the 
largest ; and Umba'gog tire principal lake. 

4. Bays, Capes, &c. Passamaquod'dy, Penob'scot, and Cas'co 
bays ; and Small Point and Porpoise capes. The islands are un- 
merous but small. 

5. ScJiools, &c. Bow'doin college, at New-Bniijswick, is in a 
thriving state ; and there are many schools and academies insti- 
tuted. 

6. Gov€rn7nent, Maine has a reput)lican government ; the peo- 
ple hold the power, and delegate it for a limited time to tiie public 
oflicers whom they appoint. 

7. History. This state w^as settled about 1630 ; was attached to 
Mar-sachusetts, as an appended district, 1652, and reinained so 
until 1820, when it was admitted into the Union, and became an 
independent state. 

Questions en the above Lesson, 



1. Bound the state of Maine. 
'I. VVliat is vemarked of it? 
A, What are her chief towns 1 
4. What are the rivers and lakes'? 



5. What are her bays and capes 1 

6. What of her schools, Ac 1 ' 

7. W^hat is heu g^overnmentl 

8. What is her history:. 



(Lesson 6.) new-ham pshire. 

1. This is an inland state, and lias but 15 miles sea-coast; it has 
a rough face and a strong soil,, and is divided into six counties. 

2. Chief Towns, Portsmouth is the largest town, and is rtch 
in shipping, but Concord is the seat of government. 

3. Mountains: The White Mountains are 8000 fitet high, aid 
are generally covered with snow. Grand Monad'nock hes in the 
south. 

4. Rivers and Lakes, The Connec'ticnt, Mer'rimack, and Pis* 
oat'aqua rivers ; and the Umba'gog, Sau'apee^aud As'sapee lakes, 
are the principal. 
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5. Sloil and Climate^ Th» isu good grass state; tiie coun- 
try is broken ; the' climate is cold bat healthy. 

6. Sbhools, ^c. Dartmouth college, at Handover, and Ffaj^ips^ 
academy, at Exeter, are noted eeminaries ; there aie fdso many 
free schoolis. 

. 7. Government, This is also a rcfHiblic, whose interests are 
committed to a governor and legislature appointed by ^people. 
8. History. "Aiis state was first discovered in 1614, by Captain 
J. Smith, and settled in 1623, and afterwards peopled principsdly 
from the Bay state, to which she was early attached. . She was 
erected into a separate government in 16?9. She has been en- 
gaged in five Indian wars, all of a tragic complexion ; and she bore 
an honourable part in the war of the revolution. Her present 
government was formed in 1784. 

Questions on the above Lesson, 



1. Bound the state of N. Hampshire ? 

2. What is remarked of it ? 

3. What are her chief towns '? 

4. What of her mountains ? 

5. What of her rivers and lakes'? 



6. What of her aoil and climate 1 

7. What of her schools 1 

8. Wliat of her g-ovemment-l 

9. What of her history 1 

10. Which way from New-York 1 



(Lesson 7.) Vermont. 

1. Vermont lies west of New-Hampshire, parta€ by the Con- 
necticut river ; it is principally an inland state. 

2. Chief Towns. Bennington, Burlington, Windsor, &c, ajid 
Montpelier, the seat of government. 

3. Mountains. The Green Mountains run through the state, 
and the highest point is Killington Peak^ 3451 feet. 

4:. Rivers, Lakes, ^c. The Connecticut, Onion, and Otter 
rivers ; and Charaplain and Memphrema'gog lakes.. 

6i Soil and Climate. The centre of this state is broken, cold 
"and sterile, but on the eastern and western limbs, the soil is good ; 
and the climate throughout the whole is serene and healthy. 

6. Schools, ^c. Vermont has two colleges, one at Burlington 
•^d the other at Middlebury. and academies and schools in every 

part of the state, supported by a tax^nd state funds. 

7. Government. The institutions of Vermont are all republi- 
can ; the people appohit one of the most effective legislatures in 
the world ; and they call pious men to offices of honour and profit. 

8. History. This state was early claimed by Massachusetts, 
and in 1741 by New-Hampshire, and by New- York in 1764. In, 
1790 New-York sold its right to Vermont for $30,000, and hi 1791 
she entered thd^ Union as an independent state. 

Questions onr the above Lesson, ' 



1. Bound the state of Vermont 1 

2. What is remarked of this state 1 

3. What Me .her cbiff towps T 

4. What are her mountaius '? 
.&, What her lakes and riveral 



6. What' her soil and climate 1 

7. What of her schools, &,c. 1 

8. What of her government 7 

9. What of, iier historr, &c. 1 

10* Which w^^ ftoia T^Js^-X^'it.'X 
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(Lesson 8.) Massachusetts. 

1. This is one of the oldest and most populous states in the 
Union ; it was fonnerly called the Bay state, and was first in the 
revolutionary struggle. It is divided into 14 counties. 

2. Chief Towns, Boston isHhe capital, arid the largest city in 
the eastern section. It is one of the richest towns in the Union. 
Sa lem, Newburyport, New-Bedford, Worcester, and Springfield, 
are large towns. 

3. Mountains. Wachu'sett in the east, and Mount Tom and 
the Green Mountains in the west« 

4. Rivers, The Counec'ticut, Mer'rimac, and Charles rivers, 
and a great number of smaller irt-reams. 

Bays, Capes and Islands, Massachusetts, Plymouth, and 
Buzzard's bays ; Cape Cod, Cape Ann,. Malabar, and Page ; and 
Nantuck'et and Martha's Vineyard, are the largest islands. 

5. Soil and Climate, Every part of the state is tolerable soil 
and. upon the rivers it is higlily fertile; the climate idso is agreed 
able and healthy. 

6. Commerce. This is one of the most commercial states in 
the Union ; her ships and productions and merchants are known 
in all parts of the world. 

7. Schools, dj-c. The institutions of learning in this state are 
all on a grand scale, and surpassed by none on the globe. 

8. Gooernment. This is republican, smally tinctured witharis- 
lociacy; biit upon the whole dignified and energetic. 

9. History.- Tliis state was first discovered, by Capt. J. Smith,, 
in 1614, and settled in 1620,,by a small colony from England, 
who located at Plymouth. The first blood drawn in the revolu- 
tion was spilled at Lexington, April 19, 1775. - This was followed 
by the battle of Bunker Hill, on the 17th of the following June;, 
a parallel to which is not recorded in history. 

QuestioThs on the above lesson, 

\. BouLid tlic state of Massachusctta. 
2- What ia remaikcd of it ? 

3. Her capital and chief townis ? 

4. What are her mountains T 



7. Her soil and climate 1 

8. Her schools, Acl 

9. Her government 7 
10. Her history? 
ri. Her course from New-York? 
12. Her course from London ? 



5. What are her rivers ? 

6. Her hays, capes, and islands ? 

(Lesson 9.^ Rhode island. 

1. This is the smallest state in the union, but by no means the 
least important J her industry and enterprise is felt throughout the 
country. 

2. Chief Towns, Newport and Providence are the largest } 
the former is the seat of government. Pautucket is a manufactur- 
ing town. 

3. Rivers and Bays. Providence ajid Taimton rivers, and 
Mount Hope and Narraganset bays. 

4. Islands, The island of Rhode-Island, from which the state- 
takes its name, is 15 miles long, and 3^ broad. It has a good soil,. 
iiid a lovely siunmer. climate. 



5. Soil and Climaie. The soil of this state is general y good, 
It yiekls grain and feed^ flocks ; and the people are rich. 

6. Scj£}(^y ^c. At Providence is Brown Univernty, but the 
common schools are not generally flourishing. 

7. Commerce, This state trades to the £ast Indies ; and her 
manufactures are sent to every part of the Union. 

8. GovernmeTtt. This state has a republican form of govern- 
ment, and the people are as strictly republican as any in the 
world. ^ 

9. History, This portion of the country was long held by the 
Indians, ana the encroachments of the whites stdutly opposed^ 
but they finally succeeded, and only a few of the red men are left. 
It was settled, in 1636, by Roger Williams. The first body po- 
litic formed in this state, consisted of 18 persons. Charles II. 
gave them a charter, in 1663, which is the present constitution. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. Bound the state of Rhode Island.! 6. What her poU and climate 7 

2. What is remarked of this State? I 7. What are her schools ? 



3. What are her chief towns ? 

4. What are her rivers and bays 1 

5. What are her islands 7 



8. What of her commerce 1 

9. W^hat of her ^vemment? 
10. Relate her history. 

(Lesson 10.) Connecticut. 

1. Connecticut is the last of the class of the Eastern States, but 
not the least ; she holds a powerful rank in the Federal league. 

2. Chief Towns, Hartford and New-Haven are alternately 
the seats of government ; and New-London is a place of some trade. 

3. Rivers, The Gonnec'ticut, Thames, and Housaton'ick, are 
the largest, but there are many of a less class. 

4. Bays and Islands. Long Island sound, New-Haven and 
New-London harbours ; and Fishers' Island, are the chief. 

6. Soil and Climate. The soil is strong and good, and the 
productions abundant ; the climate is healthy, but subject ,to eastr 
eriy windf% 

6. Inhabitants, This is the land of steady habits; of sobrtety 
and correct principles ; and the land of schoolmasters for the 
United States. p 

7. Schools, (^c. ' Schools are supported here by a public tax, 
and opeh%Iike to the rich and the poor; and Yale is probably the 
first college on the continent. 

8. History, Connecticut is an old state; her institutions are 
liberal, and have borne the test of experience. / She was powerful 
in the revolution. It was planted by the Dutch, and the Plymouth 
Company, in 1633. New-Haven was founded in 1638. The 
Charter of Charles II. continued th^ constitution of the state until 
1826, when a new constitution was adopted. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 



1. How is this state bounded I 

2. What is remarked of it 1 

3. What are the chief town*7 

4. Name the principal rivers. 
^ flad the iuaiids and bays. 



6. What the soil and clknato ? 

7. What of the inhabitanU 7 

8. What of the schools, Ac.1 

9. What of the hisiorj 1 



mt 
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(Lesson il.) new-yor^. 

1. This is the richest and most populous and most pow6rM 
6tate in the confederation ; it is divided into 56 counties. 

2. Chief Tow7i8. New- York city is the most populous ^nd 
Commercial town on the continent, and will soon rank with sj?me 
Of the first cities of the old world. 

3. Albany is the seat of government, and, with Hudson, Troy, 
and Schenectady, ranks among our incorporated cities. There 
are, besides, many flourishing villages. 

4. Mountains. The Catskill and Highlands, on the Hudson, 
are the highest, and they afford beautiful scenery; ^ 

6. Rivers. The Hudson is the, largest, bift the state is well 
Watered by a great variety of smaller streams. 

6. Lakes. These are numerous and noble ; Erie and Ontario 
are the largest, and the state has many others exclusively her own* 

7. Canals. Of these there iare several, and others are annually 
constructing. The western canal is one of the longest in the world. 

8. Islands and Bays. York Island, Staten Island, and Long 
Island, are the most noted ; and the Bay of New- York, is the prin- 
cipal. 

9. Rarities. The Cohoes and .Niagara falls ; Basal'tes rocks, 
and mineral and salt springs are not all found in any other stale. 

10. Schools, (f c. The institutions of learning are upon a grand 
scale, and will one day place the citizens among the most favoured 
in the world. There are nearly 90()0 common schools. 

11. Government. The constitution oi^his state is republican, 
and were it not for party strife, her political influence might be 
easily extended to the limits of the nation. 

12. History. This state was first discovered by Henry Hud- 
son in 1609 ; and the first settlement was made by the Dutch, in 
1614, on York Island, whicli was called Ncid Amsterdam; it 
was afterwards taken by the English, in 16f)4, for the duke of 
York. In 1673, it was retaken by the Dutch,, but given up by 
treaty. This state took a noble and active part in the war of the 
revolution. 



Questions on the above Lesson, 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
Q. 



How is Nexv-Tork bounded 1 
What i3 remarked of the stat;^ 
What are her cities and towns ? 
Describe her mountains. 
What of her rivers 7 
Point out her lakes. 



7. Whirt is said of her canala? 

8. Her bays and islands 7 

9. VVhat are her rarities? 

10. Her in--titutions of learning? 

11. What is her government'? 

12. What of her history 7- 



( Lesson 12:) new-jershy. 

1. New- Jersey is a comparatively small state, her form is thai 
of an hour glass, the sand in one hsdf of which runs into New- 
York, and that in the other, into Philadelphia, and New- Jersey has 
no sand. 

2. Chief Towns. Newark, Brunswick, Princeton, jand Tren- 
^/ tb^latter is'tlbBseaXof govetmaeat*, and uoue of them larg$- 
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3. Rivers. The IJudsoii and Delaware wash her shores, and 
she has a large portion of sea-coast. 

4. Capes and Bays, Sandy Hook and Cape May, and the 
Bay of Newark, are the most noted. 

5. Soil and Cliwaie. The soil in the northern and middle 
parts is excellent, but the south is light and sandy. TTie climate 
is healthy throughout. 

6. Comnierce. This state trades principally to New- York and 
Philadelphia; and she is rich in bog and mountain iron and free 
sttme. 

7. Schools, ^c. In this state, are two colleges, one theological 
scliool,. and a number of academies ; but the poor are neglected. 

8. History. This state was also a gift by Charles fl. to his bro- 
ther, tlie duke of York ; and by him sold to Ids fri( nd Berkeley, 
of the island of Jersey, on the coast of France, after which the 
state is called. It suffered much in the war of the revolution. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 



1. How ifl this state bounded 7 

2. '»Vhat is remarked of her form 1 

3. What are her chief towns 1 

4. What of her rivers, &c.l 

5. What are her capes and bays 7 



6. What her soil and climate'} 

7. What of her coinmcrce 7 

8. What of her ecbools, &c. 7 

9. What of her history 7 

10. What course from Q,uebec 7 



(Lesson 13.) Pennsylvania. 

1. This is a large and flourishing state, and well stocked with 
an industrious people, expert in the arts of agriculture. 

2. Chief Tokens. Philadelphia is the largest city, but Har'ris- 
hurgh is tne sent of government; besides these, there are Lari'cas- 
ter and Pitts'burgh. 

*3. Rivers. TJie Del'aware, Susquehan'nah, and Alleghany, 
and a small part of Lake Erie, water this state. 

4. Soil and Climate. This state has some of the best land in 
the inihjn, and some that is light and poor; but the climate is sur- 
passed by no country. 

5. Mountains. The Alleghany mountains run through the 
state, and furnish timber, coal, and iron. ^ 

6. Commerce. Pennsylvania has a heavy capital in shipping, 
and trades with every part of the world. 

7. Schools. There are 4 colleges in this state, but none very 
emuicnt, and the state of learning is rather low. 

8. History. This state was granted by Charles IL, in 1681, to 
Wilham Penn, who also bought the soil of the Indians, between 
whom and himself there was a strict and mutual friendship. It 
was settled by a colony of Friends near the close of the same 
year. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 



1. How is this staUi bounded ? 

2. What is remaiked of her 7 

3. Name her chief towns 7 

4. Trace her rivers. 

6^ What of her soil and. climate ? 



6. What of her commerced 

7. What of her schools 7 
P. What of her history 7 

9. The latitude of VViV^aAf^^VCx^f^ 
10. Whic^iNvvy IsornVsadLocA 



(L«SHm 14.) D&LAWAItE. 

1. This state is but little larger than Rhode Island ; it has how* 
ever a less dense population, and much less enterprise. 

%_Chief T^cfwna. Wilmington, New-Castle, and Dover; the 
latter is the seat of government, and none are large. 

3. Rivers^ Bdys, dfC. Delaware river and bay are the princi- 
pal ; and Henlo'pen the principal cape. 

4. Soil and Climate, Delaware yields excellent wheat ; the 
northern part has a good soil and is healthy, but the sea shore is 
low and subject to fevers. 

7. Commerce, This state has a small coasting trade, and ex- 
cellent mills on the Brandywine. 

8. History, Delaware was planted by a colony of Swedes and 
Finns at Cape Henlopen, in 1627. They were driven out by the 
Dutch in 1655, and these by the English in 1664. In 1682, the 
state was given to W. Penn, and attached to Pennsylvania, and 
was under the government of W. Penn. Richard Penn, in 1775, 
relealsed her from his government, and she became an indepen- 
dent stdte. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 



1. How is Delaware bounded 7 

2. What is said of the state 1 

3. What of her chief towns? 

4. What of her rivers, Ac. 1 



6. What of her soil and climate*? 

6. What of her commerced 

7. What her early state 7 

8. Her subsequent state 7 



(Lesson 15.) Maryland. 

1. This is an old maritime state, divided by the -Chesapeake 
into the eastern and western shores. 

2. Chief Towns. Baltimore is^e largest, and the third^ity 
in the United States ; but Annapoli^ is the seat of government 

3. Rivers md Bays. The streaih|s are numerous but small; 
it claims a section of the SusquehannsQi, and has the best hsOf of 
Chesapeake bay. ' 

4. Soil and Climate. This is a wheat and tobacco country, and 
towards the ocean it is low and the climate unhealthy. 

5. Inhabitants. The people are mostly catholics, possess large 
it^rms, and employ slaves to cultivate them. 

6. Schdols. There are several colleges and academies, but 
among the poor learning is at a low ebb. 

7. Government. The government of all the states is republican, 
and in some it is purely so ; but in this and, the other southern 
states the striking distinction of master and slave obtains, which 
savours of aristocracy and sometimes of tyranny. 

8. History. This state is named after the catholic Mary, who 
presented it to Lord Baltimore, after whom its first city was 
called. The first seitl^^ were 2G0 Roman catholics, who founded 
St. Mary's in 1634. -s^. 

Questions p^ the above Lesson, 

!. How is Maryland divided 7 I 5. Her soil and climate? 

Z Whut is remarked oCiierl I 6. Her ixiha2>itaDCs? 




■9. What her chief cHTea 1 17. Her schools, Ac. 1- 

4w VSHiat her riyetn and bays I j a €rovemment and Histoi^ 'i 

(Lesson 16.) itirginia. 

1. This is the oldest, and, until i^ecently, the most powerful of 
tihe states. It has more territory than Englanci 

2. Chief Towns. Richmond ifl the capital ; Norfolk is a fine 
tJity on the seaboard ; Peterboro' and Yorktown are noted. 

I 3. Rivera. Potomac, York, James, and Ohio, with a number 
' of less note, enrich this states 

I 4. Bays and Capes. Chesapeake bay, 200 miles long and from 
7 to 20 broad, at the chops of which are capesCharles and Henry. 

5. Rarities. Of these the state has many : the natural bridge, 
Madison^s cave, blowing cave, burning cave, subterranean pas? 
sage of two miles, anciei^ forts, the warm, hot, and sweet springs, 
and the mineral springs. 

6. Soil and Climate. The high parts enjoy a temperate atmos- 
phere, but along the coast the countigk'^ is low and unhealthy. The 
soil is generally good. . ♦.u' 

7. Inhabitants. The farm? are large, and houses from 2 to 10 
miles apart ; the ^ealtHy are hospitabje, the poor rank low, and 
the slaves next to horses and cattle. 

8. Schools^ Sfc. This state has several colleges, and efforts are 
making to raise the standard of knowledge. 

9. History. The first settlement was made in 1607, at James^ 
town, on James river: its first efforts were feeble and surrounded 
with difficulties. In 1613, John Rolf married the Indian princess 
Pocahontas, and carried Tier to England, where she died. The 
fir^t settlers bought their wives from England and paid 150 lbs. 
of tobacco for a choice. This state w^ second only to Massa- 
chusetts in the noble struggle for liberty* 

Questions on the above Lesson. 



1. How is Virginia bounded? 

2. What is remarked of this state? 
3i What are her chief cities '{ 

4. What arfe her rivers 1 

■5. Wha!t are her bays and capes ? 



6. What are lier rarities 1 

7. What her soil and clinmte 1 

8. What of her iDhabitants 1 

9. What of her schools, &c. 7 
10. What of her hi^tory^ 



I - (liCS^On 17.) NORTH CAROLINA. " 

f ,1. This state was also settled at an early date, and in /its gene- 
ral features it resembles the« state of Virginia. 

j % Chief Taions. Ra'leigh is the capital ; Ed'enton and Wil- 
mington are among the largest.' 

I 3. Rivers and Mountains. The Roanolce, Cape Fear, Tar, 
and Neuse rivers, and the Appala'chian mountains. 

4, Capes and Bays. Capes Hat'teras, Fear, and Lockout, and 
Albemarle andTamlico sounds. 

5. Swamps» Of these there ai?e two, the Great and Jiittle Dis- 
mal Swamps. They cover large tracts o£^po\ivU\^. ^ 

d* parities. Mount Ararat, a mile h\g\\, ^o\\\\e<V \\!^^ ^ ^^^s- 

a5 
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oaf, from the summit of which rises a rock 300 feet. Also the 
Mis'sletoe, which saps the oak and kills it. 

7. Soil and Climate, The south is low, sandy, hot and un- 
healthy ; but in the north the soil and climate are better. 

8. History: This state was originally attached to South Caro* 
lina, but as population increased a division took place in 1729, by 
the authority of Charles II., and one was called North and the 
other South Carolina. A colony was planted in this state 1585^-. 
but it returned to England the following year. It was afterwards 
settled by emigrants from Virginia in JH660. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. How is this state bounded'? 

2. What is remarked of it 1 

3. What are chief towns 1' 

4. Tlic rivers and inountainB'?, 



6. What of the swamps ? 

7. What are the rarities 1 

8. The soil and clioxate 7 

9. The history, Ac. ? 
10. Course from New-Yorkl 



5. Tlic capes and bays ? 

I 

(Lesson 18.) south Carolina. 

1. Chief Towns. Chariest* i, a rich and flourishing city, is the 
capital ; Beaufort, Georgetown, and Columbia ; the latter is the 
scat of goveriuncnt. ' . , 

2. Rivrr-s and Mowitains. Great and Little Pe'dee, San'tee, 
Edis'to, and Ash'ley and Cooper rivers ; and the Appalachian 
mountain.^. 

3.^ Capes and Islands. Cape Romain and Sullivan, and Port 
Royal isUiids, are the cliief. 

4. So it Old Climate. The soil ranges from the best to the 
poorest; the, climate is warm and often unhealthy. 

5. Schools. Tlie literary institutions in this state are not very 
flourishing ; the rich send tlicir children abroad, and the poor do 
as well as they can. * ^ 

6. History. This state, as well as North Carolina, was the theatre 
of many struggles and much bloodshed, but the result was liberty 
to ail but the poor negroes. It was first settled iii 167p. Charles- 
ton was founded by Sayle, in 167 L 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. How is this state bounded? ^. The literary institutions! 

2. What are chief towns '? 7. What of the history 1 

3. The rivers and mountains 1 9. What course frona Cape of Good 

4. The cap«S" and islands 1 i , Hope ? ^ 

5. The soil and climate 7 I ' 

(Lesson 10.) geoi^gia. 

■ ■ ' , '« 

1. CMef Towns. Savan'nah is the largest, but Milledgevillc 
is the seat of government ; Augusta and Washington. 

2. Rivers and Mountains. The Savan'nah, Ogee'chee, rivers, 
&c., and the Blue Ridge, a limb of the Appalachian "range. 

3. Mands, ^c. Tybee', War'saw, Sa'ble and Cumberland, are 
tDe principal islands. 

4» iiarities. Here are ae\ero\ nvvw«t^\«^Ttsv9j5^ aad one whidi 
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tiows from the trunk of a tree. Also, a swamp 300 miles roiind^ 
called Ouaquaphenogiie (O kef e no'ge.) ' ~ , 

5. Schools, ^c. The prospects of schools in this state are flat- 
tering, the funds are large and will soon be brought into operation. 

6. Commerce. This state and all the Southern section trade 
largely in cotton, ri<^e, indigo, tobacco, corn and. flour > but the 
eastern states do their carrying business* 

History. During. the French and English wars this was our 
mo_st southern state, and it suffered greatly from the Indians. 
George 11. made a charter of this territory to Gen. Oglethorpe^ 
who, in 1783, founded thfe city of Savaimalj. 

Questions on the above Lesson, 



1. -What are cliief towns of Georg-ia 7 

2. What the rivers and mountains ? 

3. What the islands of this state 7 

4. What are rarities, <&c. 7 



6. What of the schools, Ac 7' 

6. VMiat of the commerce 7 

7. What of the history 7 

8. The course from Albany 7 



(Lesson 20.) alaba'ma. 

• 1. This is a new state, and but recently admitted a member of 
(be X^nion ; but it is rapidly advancing. 

2. Chief Towns. Cahaw'ba is the seat of government, and 
Huntsville, Moliile, and Blakeley, are growing towns. . 

3. Rivers. The Alaba'ma, Tombigbee, Talapoosa, ind Pei:dido5 
are the principal rivefs. 

4. Sdil and CHmate. This is a level fertife country, and pro-* 
duces sugar, cotfee, cotton and ricej the climate is warm, but 
generally healthy. 

5. Commerce. The productions of this state are exchanged 
for those of the eastern and middle sections, who are the carriers, 
arid a lively trade is sustained. 

6. SchoHls^ (f c. Each town has set apart 640 acres, and the 
congress has given 20,000 acres for the support of schools. 

7. History. This portion of the U. S. was formed into a terri- 
tory in 1817, and 3 years after, 1820, it was made an independent 
state, and admitted into the union. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

5. What of the soil and climate? 

6. What of tli^ commerce^ 

7. What of the-schools 7 

8. Which way from Canton? / 

(Lesson 21.) Mississippi. 

1. Chief Towns. Natch'ez, Monticel'lo, and Washington, are 
the principal ; none of them large. 

2. Rivers, The Mississippi, Ya'zoo, Pearl, and Pascago^la^ 
are aU nOble streams. 

3. Mountains. The great chain which commences in the state 
of Maine, terminates in this state. 

4. Inhabitants. The settlel^ of this state are generally from 
the eastern section, styled New England j and a feH« ^1 ^^^^^ 
ladiaji stockr are left. 



1. Howis this state bounded? 

2. What is remarked of this state 7 

3. What are the chief towns 7 

4. Trace the rivers of this state? 
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^ 5. Commerce. This state grows suffar, coflee, cotton, and riu^ 
and carries on a brisk exchange with toe old states. 

« 6. S^l and Climate, A barge portion of the soil of this state 
is greatly productive ; there are parts, however, which are low 
and marshy, and in tjie warm season unhealthy. 

7. History. Thi^ Fs a new state, and a part of the once undefined 
region styled the Georgia lands. It was settled at Natchez, in 1779j 
erected into a territorial government in 1800, and admitted into 
the union an independent state in 1817. 

Questions on the ahove L^san. 



1. How ie this state bounded 1 



6< What df thecommeree 7 



6. The soil and climate 1 

7. The history? 



2. What qf the chief towns'? 

3. What of the mountains 1 

4. What of the inhabitants? ' 8. The course &oip Boeton ? 

(Lesson 32.) Louisiana. 

1. Chief Tovms, New-Orleans, a fine city on the Missisappi, 
100 miles from its mouth, is the capital, and the Alexandria of 
the New World. 

2. Rivers. The Mississippi is the principal, and one of the 
largest on the globe ; Red river and ISabine river. 

3. Soil and. Climate, , This state is highly productive, and rich, 
in cotton and sugar ; but the land is low, and the climate is gene- 
rally hot, and frequently unhealthy. 

4. LaJces. Ponchartrain' and Mau'repas are the largest, but 
there are many Tof a smalls class. 

5. Inhabitants. This state has a medley of people, from at 
most every part of the world. The French are j^hSaly the most 
numerous. 

6. Sfchools. The state of literature is low, and schools greatly 
neglected, nor are the morals oif the people very elevated. 

7. History. This is a part of the territory which was pur- 
chased of France, about 1803, for $15,000,000, It was first ex- 
plored in 1682, and settled by the French in. 1699. It was ad- 
mitted into the union in 1812. 

Questions on the above Lesson^ 



1. How is this sjtate bounded 7 

2. What of New-Orleans 1 

3. What are the rivers 1 

4. What the soi| and climate 1 



5. What are the lakes? 

6. What of the inhabitants? 

7. What the state of schools, ^tcl 

8. What the history 7 

(Lesson 23.) Tennessee. 

1. Chief Towns, Mur'freesboro' i» the seat of government, 
and Nash ville, Knox'ville, Clerks' ville, and several other villes, are 
growing towns. 

2. Mountains. The Cumberland mountains pass through this 
state under several names, arM render the surface broken. 

3. Rivers. Cumberland and; Tennessee rivers are tiie largest, 
but there are many small streanis. 

4. Springs and Mines, Salt springs are foimd in n^my ytt^, 
Ai2(f iron, alum, lead, aiid coal, axe abundant. 
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6. Rarities, Remains of towns and forts of great antiquity, 
are found, and large streams of water fall into the earth and dis- 
appear. 

6. Prints of the feet of men, beasts, and birds, are found im- 
bedded in the solid rock ; the work of former ages. 

7. Schools, The institutions of learning in this state, and the 
funds for the support of schools, are respectable: 

8. History. This state was formerly a part of North Carolina. 
Settfements were made in it as early as 1775. Tn 1790,.it was 
madfe a territory, and in 1796, it was erected into an independent 
state. 

Questions on the above Lesson, 



1. How is Tennessee bou^ided '? 

2. What are her chief towns ? 
3- What are her chief rivers ? 

4. What of her springs and mines 1 
h. What are her rarities 7 



6. What of prints on rocks 1 

7. What of her schools 7 

8. What of her history ? 

9. VVhich way from Boston 7 



(Lesson 24.) kentttcky. 

1. Chief Towns. Frankfort, Lexington, and Louisville, are 
the largest ; the first is the seat of government. , 

2. Rivet's. The Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennessee, with seve- 
ral others of a smaller grade. 

3. Mountains. The Cumberland mountains, with their several 
branches, pervade the state. 

4. Soil and Climate. The soil of this state, and that t)f Ten- 
nessee, are rich in the production of wheat, corn, tobacco, and hemp, 
and the climate^lightful through the, year. 

5. Rarities. Kiver banks 300 feet high of fine white marble. 
Springs yielding the best lamp oil ; and others that afford salt. 
Pittfsfis which swallow 'up whole farms; and several extensive 
caves. 

6. Schools. Kentucky has a flourishing college at Lexington ; 
and'has provided amply for common schools. " 

^ 7. Commerce: The productions of this state and Tennessee, 
find a market by the way of the Mississippi at New-Orleans. 

. 8, History. This state is" a portion of what was formedy styled 
Virginia Lands, and was made a territory in 1790, and a state in 
1J92. It was first settled, in 1773, by Col. Daniel Boone. 

Questions on the- above Lesson. 

1. How is Kentucky bounded 7 6. What are her rarities? 

2. What are her chief towns? ; 7. What of her schools? 

3. Wliat her principal rivers? ' '8. What of her commerce? 
4". What her chief mountains ? 
5. Whiit her soil and climate 7 . 

(Lesson 25.) ohio. 

1. The Ohio is a large, powerful,- and still growing €tate, luxu- 
riant in its productions, arid free from stones and mountains. 

2. Chief Towns. Cincinna ti, Chillicothe, Marietta, and Zanes'- 
ville; are large and growing towns j but Columbus is thft s^swV^V 
government 

2Sf - 



9. hat of lier history ? 
10. Which way from Peki 



Pekin? 
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3. Rivers. Ohi'o, Muskin'guiQ^ Scio ta, and the two W^Si% 
with numerous small ones. 

4. Sdil and Climate. The soil is rich and beautifully varie- 
gated with gentle undulations, and the climate is mild and healthy. 

5. ProductioTis, Grass, grain, tobacco, and fruits, and the 
comforts of life easily obtained and cheap. 

.6. Schools. One 36th of the land of the state, and a grant for 
a college, ai^e set apart for the cause of learning., 

7. Inhabitants. The people of this statef are chiefly from the 
old states ,* they are frugal and industrious. Canals are opening, 
schools founding, and churches rising as ty magic. 

8. Histdry. Ohio is a portion of the country which was formerly 
known as the western territory. It was admitted into the union 
in 1802. The. first settlement was made at Marietta, in 1788. 

yQuesfions on the above Lesson. 

1. How is Ohio bounded 7 . 6. What are her productions? 

2. What are her chief towns 1 6. What of her schools, &c,l 

3. What her principal rivers 7 T. WhoA of her itihabitants 7 

4. What her soil and climate 7 8. . What of her histor}r7 

(Lesson 36.) Indiana. • 

1. -Chief Tovms. Vincennes' is the largest town, but Indiana^ 
po'lis is the seat of government. 

, 2. Rivers. The Wa'bash and her tributary streams are the 
principal waters of the state. 

3. Soil and Climate. The soil and productions of this state 
are similar to those of Ohio ; and the climate is sp mild as to ad- 
mit of the growth of the vine. - "*• 

4. School*. Each town has an appropriation of land for the 
support of schools; and the state a whole township for that of a 
college. . ■ s ' 

5. Inhabitants: These are from the old states, and they took 
their niorals,'manners, and customs with them. 

6. History. This state was settled by the French in 1730, and 
in 1818 it was erected into a state, and admitted into the union. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 



1. How is lliie state bounded 7 

2. What arc her chief towns 7 
§. What are her fivers 7 

4. \Miather soil and climate 7 



6. What of her schools '7 

6. Of her inhabitants 7 

7. What the latitude tf her chief 
towns 7 



(Lesson 27.) Illinois.. 

1. Chief T&ions. Vandalia is the seat of government, but Kas- 
kasTcia is the mo&t populous. 

2. Rivers.. The l^Ji^sissippi,. Illinois, a^d Wabash, are the 
principal. 

3. Soil. The soil is productive, and a^eeably diversified with: 
hills and vallies; it has-large grass-fields called Prair'ies.. 

4; Climate.. This is mild, but the country ia new",. a»d the iah 
cidont disease^ prevail., 



6. What is the climate 7 

6. What of the inhabitants T 

7. What of the history 1 

8. The latitude of the towns ? 



& BMriktnU. As fei the Mate is tat partiaUy settled^; bat 
lier yeomanry are a hardy thriting race. 

6. History. This state was settled by the Freneh about 1756^ 
but the bulk of the inhabitants is from the eastern statesi. it was 
edmitled into the union in 1818. 

Qpe^ions on the above Lesson, 

1. How. Ib this state bounded 7 
-2. What are the chief towns? . 
3* Trace the pHncipal rivers 1 
4. Whatofthe soil of this, state? 

(Lesson 28.) Missouri. 

1. Chi^ Tovms. St Louisand Jeflerson are thelargest, Mad- 
Tid and I^nklin are growing towns. 

2. Rivers. The Missouri, Mississippi, and other large streams. 

3. Mountains, The O'zarch range passes through this state, 
and abounds with minerals, especially rich lead ore. 

4. Soil and Climate, The country is new, the soil ^good, es- 
pecially on the rivers. The southern part'' is swampy, but the 
climate is salubrious. 

5. History. This is the most westerly state in the sisterhood, 
and the last admitted to the order ; but slie will soon have a com- 
panicm, Arkansas, on her southern border. , 

Questions on the above Lesson, 



1. Hpw is this state bounded? 

2. What her chief towns? 

3. Her lar^iest rivers ? 

4. Her chief mouotains, ^to.? 



5. Her soil and climate ? 

6. What of her liistory? 

7. Latitude of St. Louis ? 

8. Longitude of Jefferson 7 ' 

(Le^n 29.) the territories, s 

1. The territories are new portions of the continent designed at 
a proper time to be admitted into the federal compact, with all the 
privileges and powers of states. 

2. Tliese are almost annually- springmg up, and the mind can 
hardly set Mmits to their number; at present the three most pro- 
^[linent are Michigan, Arkansas, and Florida. 

^ 3. Michigan. This lies in the north-west; it has a fine soil, 
and a healthy climate ; it is mostly surrounded by lakes, and 
watered by many streams. Tlie capital. is Detroit. 

4. Arkansas. This lies in the west ; it has much good land, 
some noble rivers, and flourishing towns, the largest of which is 
Little Rock, or Arfc^polis. 

5. Fkyrida. This is in the south-west ; it is an oM Spanish 
settlement, and recently purchased of that nation. Its chief town- 
is St. Augustine. - 

6. District of Columbia: This is a territory of 100 square 
miles, taken from the states of Maryland and Virginia, and ap- 
propriated to the national government. 

7. The chief towns are Washington, Georgetownj and Alexan- 
dHa«. The Capitol is at Washmgton, and congress has sHSsembled 
tibere since the year 18001. 
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^ The situation of Washington is truly delightful ; the streets s^ 
spacious and handsome, and the public buildings elegant, and buiiti 
fbr coming aces. The capitol and president's house are conspi- 
euous from ahnost^ every part of the city plot. 

Qvsstibns on the above Lesson. 



1. What is said of the territories IL 

2. Which the most prominent 7 

3. Bound Michigan. 

4. Whatofiissoi],<&c.? 

5. La^. euid long, of Detroit? 

6. Bound Arkansas. 

7. What of ffoodland, Ac. 7 
S. Lat. and long, of Arkapolis 7 



9. Bound the Floridas. 

1 0. Wha^ of the settlements 7 . 

11. Lat and long, of St. Augustine 1 

12. What of the Dist. of Columbia 7 , 

13. Whence was it taken 7 

14. What the chief towns? 
16. What of Waahinffton 7 
16. Lat. and long, of that city 7 

(Lesson 30.) Spanish America. 

1. TJiis portion of the continent was lately claimed jBid govern- 
ed by the crown of Spain, but recently the royal yoke has beea 
rejected, and a popular government substituted. 

2. chief Towns. Mexico, an ancient cityj Santa Fe, yera 
Cruz, Chia'pa, Le'on, and many others. - 

3. Mountains. The Cordil'leras pervade the whole country, 
the peaks of which are volcanoes and covered with snow. 

. 4. Rivers^ and. Lakes. The Rio Brav'oand CoUora'do rivers, 
and lake Chepula, are among the largest. 

5. Gulfs. Bays, andL Capes. Gulf pf Mexico, Campe'achy, Hon- 
dii'ras, ana Califor'nia; capaBlan'co and St. Lucas are the chief. 

6. Soil and Climojte.- The soil is the best in the world, grows 
the best grains and fruits, arid furnishes gold, silver, &c. j and in 
the high land the climate is pure, but near the sea, unhealthy, 

7. Religion. Spaniards are generally Roman Catholics, and 
Iheir priests in this country amass great wealth. 

8. History. Cor'tez, a Spaniard of doubtful character, in 1521 
fouhd the natives possessed of a vast and wealthy empire, with 
Mexico for their capital, and a population of many millions. 

9. To christianize these, that is, get their gold, he used fire and 
sword ; he roasted their king upon a bed of burning coals, and 
exterminated 8,000,000 of unoffendiiig people. The country is 
now in a state of revolution. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 



I- How is thi« country bounded T 

2. What is remarked of it 7 

3. Find the chief towns. 

4. Trace out the mountains 7 

5. What are the rivers 7 



6. What are her gulfs and capes 7 

7. What the soil and climate > 
a What of the religion^ - 

9. Wiiat-of the history 7 
10. Cortez's ostensible object 7 



(Lesson 31.) American islands. 

L The American islands are numerous ; they" lie in and around 
the gulf of Mexico, and are styled the West Indies. 

2. Cuba. This is the largest; it belongs to Spain ; its soil is rich 
and grows sugar and tobacco. Havana is the capital 

3. Hay'ti was formerly a French island, but now belongs to the 
bhckSj wh© were once slaves*, capital, ^S*/. Domingo^ 
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4. Jamai'ca. This belongs to the Kn^ish, and is fruitfid m / 
sugar, rum, and fruits. Kinps'Um is the capital. * %' 

5. Porto-Rico is another island of some extent, and is rich'in 
sugar, toboeeo, &e. It belongs to Spain. Capital, St John's. 

6. There are many other smaller islands which are claimed by 
the Europeans, and from which every vestige of tiie primitive 
population have been swept. 

7. Productions, Co£fee, cotton, riim, sugar, &c. and mines of 
the several metals. The climate is warm and subject to tempests 
and diseases. 

Q,uestixms on the above Lesson. 

1. What the situation of these islands? 6. Porto-Rico and its capital 1 

2. What of Cuba and its capital 7 6. The other smaUer islands 7 

3. Hayti and its capital 7 ^ 7. The productio^ Ac. . 

4. Jainaica and iis cflipital 7 ^ 8. Their course from New-Tork? 



SECTION VI. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 

(Lesson 1.) south americ/i. . 

' 1. South America is a great peninsula ; it has been in the hands 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese for neaiiy 300 years. , 

2. For the last ten years, the whole has been in a state of revo- 
lution, and the. Spanish y(^e has been thrown off and republics 
instituted, but it is apprehended that the people want knowledge, 
virtue and patriotism to sustain them. ^ 

3. At present it -has. the following divisi(»s : Colombia in the 
north, Amazonia in the centre, Peru and Chili in the west, Brazil 
and Buenos Ayres hi the east, and Patagonia in the s<iuth. 

4. Rivers and Mountains, The Amazon, La Plata, Oronooo 
rivers; and the chain of the An'des are the chief. 

5. BaySy Capes, ^c. Panam'a, All Saints, St George bays; 
and St RcK^ue, Horn, and Blan'co capes. 

§. Islands and Lakes, Tri'nidad, Falk'land, Chiloe and Terra 
del Fuego islands, and Titica'ca lake are the principal 

7. Soil and Climaie, South Xraerica has much excellent soil 
and a salubrious t;limate ; but some portions wholly the reverse. 

S. Productions. The productions are various and abundant, 
and the mines of gold ayid silver are the best in the world. 

9. History. Piwir'ro, another Spanish adventurer, with a few 
desperate followers, landed in Peni, and by fraud and treachery 
massacred the unoffending natives and pillaged the country. 
- 10. Tliese Christian freebooters were followed by others armed 
with authorihr, and who, professing the zeal of apostles^ soon finished 
the workrof desolation and took possession of the whole penmsul'' 

Questions on the abofe Lesson. 



1. Htfnr bounded, and what said 7 
i. Present state and divlaion« 7 
S. Its rivers and mountains 7 
4. Bttyp«idcanet7 
l^^^pOiuidsfaidlAksi? 



6. S<m1 and climate : 

7. What the productions 7 

8. The first conquerors 7 

9. The second conquerors 7 
10. Th« cQ^tfM ixofsot Kitoa 



# 
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(Lesson 2.) republic of Colombia. 

fi. i. This coyerament has been formed since the commencement 
of the revolution, and it includes most of the country on the west, 
Dorth of the Amazon. 

Chief Towns. Quito, [Ke'to} Truxillo, and Santa Fe de Bo- 
gota; the last is the seat of government , 

3. To the east of those, on t\^e Atlantic, lie several small states, 
once owned by the f ovtuguese, French and Spanish nations, and alsa 
the division of Venezuela; the chief to\vns of which ure Car'accas, 
Cum'ana and Surinam, Parima is the chief lake, and the Oro- 
uoco the fargest river. 

4. Soil and Climate, The soil is said to be good ; a great part of 
h is mountainous and healthyj but the sea shore is lowland sickly. 
The country is in an unsettled state, and va^j divisions^ and 
owners, and arrangements fnjquently take place. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 



1. What of the date of this republic ? 

2. What are the chief towns 1 / 

3. What lies to the eaat of it 7 

4. To^whom do they belong'? 



5. Soil and cliuy te of this country T 

6. What is the state of the country? 
-7. What towns are mentioned'} 

8. What lakes and rivers 7 



(Lesson 3.) amazonja and i>atagonia. 

1. The first of these lies in the centre of the country, and is very 
little known. It is inhabited by the tamed and untamed native^ 
but claimed by Brazil. . _ 

2. JS^il and Climate. The soil of thisjregion is said to be asto- 
Ijishingly fertile, but the climate is unhealthy to ^ but the natives. 

3. Rivers. The Amazon, with its numerous branches, some of 
which equal the largest rivers of Europe, spread over the whole 
country. ... 

4. Patagonia lies at the southern extremity of the peninsula, 
and is as little known as Amazonia. It also belongs to the natives, 
some of whom are said to be cannibals. 

6. It is represented as a barren, cold, and rocky coigitry, and 
full of mountains, but no rivers ;. a mere lodge for wild beasts. 

6. Still south of this li^s the island Terra del Fuego, which 
means the Land of Pire. Between the two, runs the celebrated 
strait of Magellan^ discovered by that navigator in his first attempt 
round the v^rorld. , , 

Qwestions on the above Lesson. 

^ - 

1. What is said of Amazonia 7 5. What of Ifatag^nia 7 

2. By whom inhabited 7 6. Who inhabits this country? ' 

3. VVhat of the 8<lil and cHmate T 7. What the soil and climate 7 

4. What of the rivers^ &c. 7 8. What of the Laud of Fire^ Ac 7 

(Lesson 4.) peru. 

•1. Peru lies upon the great Pacific ocean, and is proverhial for 
its lofty mountains and rich inines: 

• 2. Chief Towns. Li'ma is the -capital, and once the richest city 
ja the new world ; Truxillo aad Cus'co are old cities. 
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-B. SoU and Climate. Much of the country is broken, but the 
low land along the sea shore is fertile. The climate is healthy, 
but subject to tempests, and has but little ram. 
, 4. Rivers, dj-c. The Amazon headsm this country; all the other 
streams are small. 

5. Mines, <f c. These are among the richest in the world, andl 
besides those of gold, &c. there are some of quicksilver. 

Questions on the above Lesson, 



1. How is Peru bounded 1 

2. What is remarked of her 1 

3. What are her larg-e towns '? 

4. What are her soifeuid climate 1 



5. What of her fivers 7 

6. What of her mines, &c. 1 

7. Latitude of Lima ? 

8. Course from New- Yerk 1- 



(Lesson 5.) chili. 

1. This is a long and narrow range of country lying along the^ 
coast of the Pacific, south of Peru. 

2. Chief Towns. Santia'go is the capital ; Valparaiso and Co% 
ception are large towns. 

S, Soil and Climate. The country along the sea shore is level 
and rich ; the mountains are barren ; rain is scarce, but the cli- 
mate is. agreeable. 

• 4. Bern ark. It is said by travellers that an indu^rious enter- 
prising people would soon make thi» one of the finest countries 
on the globe. ^ 

5. History. Chili has thrown off the Spanish yoke, and estab- - 
lished an independent republic, which -has been acknowledged by 
the United States of America. , 

Questions on the above Lesson, 



1. How is Chili bounded 1 

2. What is her situation 1 

3. What are her chief towns? 

4. What aVe her soil and climate 1 



5. What is remarked of her 1 

6. What of her history 1 

7. Latitude of Santiago 1 

8. What course from Canton 1 



(Lesson 6.) buenos ayres. 

1. This is a lovely country ; its name means a Salubrious At- 
inosphere ; it is also called La Pla'ta, after the river which passes 
through it., * 

2. Chief Tovms, La Plata. Poto'si, La Paz', Santa Fe, and 
Buenos A3n'es, which is the capital of the state, are among thB 
largest. 

3. Rivers, The river of Plata, with its branches, pervade the 
whole country. Some of these are nayigable several hundred miles. 

4. Soil, dfc. Limbs of, the Andes pass through the western sec- 
tion, but upon the rivers the soil is good, and vegetation abundant. 

5. Mines. This country is rich in the precious metals, and 
might be easUy iriade more so in ^he productions of the earth. 

6. History. This, with all the neighbouring states, has lately 
passCi through the ordeal of a revolution; the agitations of whicn 
nave not yet wholly subsided. 

7. The present form of government is republican, but there sfp- 
pears to be too little virtue in the people to sustain poyubu vcs^Nr- 
tutions. 



*<it' 
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Questiims on the dhoide Leseon. 



!. Ho^ is thii country bounded 1 

2. What 18 remarked of her 1 

3. Name her chief towns 1 

4. What are her rivers 1 ,! 



5* What of her soil aiid climate '^ - 

6. What of her mines 1 

7. Of her late history t 
R Her present gcovernment i 

(L^ssonlf,) Brazil* 

^. 1. Brazil lies to the east and is washed by the AtlatAic, and the 
Viver Amazon. It is a ricri and powerful state, and, until lately^ 
claimed by Portugal. 

2. Chief Towns, St. Sebastian's. St. Salvador, St Paulas, and 
Olin'da, are the principal ; St. Sebastian's is the largest. 

3. Riversn The Amazon, with its branches, and St. FranciscOj 
Water the country. » / ^ 

4» SbH, Sfe. A large portion of Brazil is rich and flouri^ing) 
and vegetation comes to great \perfection. 

'5. Government Brazil was formerly a -province^ and at- 
tached to the (jrown of Portugal ; but she has recently been cre- 
ated an empire, and presents the first crown worn m the new 
' world* / " ! 

6. Army cijid N(Uoy, This young kingdom calls into action a 
targe army and a growing navy, lK)th of which have been re* 

? cently employed in self defence* 

7. Mines: This kingdom has ses^eral mines, which are rich ; 
and the country produces diamonds, and other precious stones. 

Questions on the above Ltesson. 



\. How is Brazil bounded? 

2. What is said of this country I 

3. What are the chief towns 7 

4. What are the rivers 7 



6. W^hat the soil, Ac 1 

6. W'hat the gx)vernment1 

7. What the army and navy 1 

8. What of the mines 7 



Promiscuous Questions, 



Tell the lat. and loni^. of Lima. 
Quito, Cape Horn, Buenos Ayres. 
St. Sebastians, Cape Roque, Mexico. 
IVfoUnt Elias, Chimborazo, Mt. Tom. 
BoetoUj Rutland, Concord, Hartford. 
Albany, Trenton, Dover, Annapolia. 
*• hiladelphia) Washington, 
Hichmond, Columbua, St. Louid» 
New-Orleans, Mobile, Natchess. 
Little Rock, Detroit, Portland. 
Mount Washington, Quebec. ^ 

Cape May, Blanco, St. Lucas. 
Tell the course ff om Japan to l«'e». 
Canton to Owhyhee, thence to Lima. 
Cape Good Hope to Cape Cod, thence 

to Cape Fear! 
Egypt to Baltimore, thence to Mexico. 
C, North to Alaaca, thence to Chiloe. 
€ei|)e Rom to the Nat^ thence to 

2V)rtug^al,thenc«to BoatoDi thCAoe 

ta CbSoA and Alasca* 



Rome to Botany Bay, thence to Mo* 

rocco. 
Guinea to Cairo, thence to Bagdad. 
Mocha to Archangel, thence to Paris. 
Madrid to N.York, thence to Moravia. 
Madag-ascar to New Zealand, thence 

to Borneo. 
Mexico to Port Jackson^ thence to 

Iceland. 
The Red Sea to Hudson^e Bay. 
Algiers to Patagonia and Java. 
New- York to London and Sumfttn* 
Boston to Liverpool and Quito. 
Baltimore to Amsterdam. 
Waahin^n to ConatantinoplO' 
New-Orleana to Guinea, 
Buenos Ayres to TripolL 
Nankin to Petersburgh. 
Charleston to Medina* 
London to Cape FairewilL 
\BacV:| Mt^xtofiiiiiB to Htdtt. 
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